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HOME EDUCATION. 


—o— 
THERE is much, in our days, spoken and written 
on the subject of education ; and rightly so, for 
there can scarcely be conceived a subject of 
greater importance than that of training the 
minds of youth, and imbuing them with useful 
knowledge calculated to make them, in after life, 
good and useful citizens and men. Much, too, has 
been done to raise the masses of the people from 
degrading ignorance, and to furnish them with 
the means of knowing and searching out for 
themselves what is true, and right, and holy. 
Night-schools and day-schools have been estab- 
lished, encouragement held out to self-improve- 
ment, cheap literature circulated, and a new 
stimulus given to learning of every sort. But 
amongst these varied and useful schemes the 
vast importance and usefulness of home culture 
and training has been comparatively overlooked ; 
or, at any rate, scarcely insisted on as earnestly 
as it should have been. And yet how incalcul- 
able are the results of this, the earliest education 
that the infant mind receives! The nursery, the 
mother’s knee, the home fireside, are the first 
schools to which children go, the first seminaries 
of learning they enter. It is from the every-day 
scenes of home life, the every-day words that fall 
from those familiar lips, that the child imbibes 
either good or evil; it is from these domestic 
flowers their infant lips must suck either poison 
or honey. How powerful an influence early as- 
sociations exert upon the minds of men, is well 
known, and so often exemplified as to render all 
proof needless here. True, early lessons may be 
forgotten, may'slumber in the breast, and become 
well-nigh strangers to the heart ; but often after 
a lapse of years some circumstance recalls them 
to the erring soul, the floodgates of memory are 
opened, and they stream full on the awakened 
mind. The whole being of the man, like the 
strings of a long disused harp, vibrates once again 
to the familiar melody, and attunes itself to the 
old and sacred strain. 

To make our purpose and meaning clear, we 
would assert that education, like charity, should 
begin at home ; and that parents, as the first, 
are really the most important instructors of 
children, and cannot be too careful how they 
discharge the duties of their great and holy 
office. Nor do we limit the word “ instruction” 
to the mere communication of book knowledge, 
necessary as that may be and is, but tg 
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entire moulding of the heart, feeling, and affec- 
tions of the child, that forming the yet plastic 
character by advice, admonition, correction, and 
above all, by example, which none are so well 
adapted to perform as parents, 

The saying that “the child is father to the 
man” is in its broadest acceptation true; and 
instances of the children of pious parents bring- 
ing disgrace upon their families are comparatively 
uncommon ; nor, were they more common than 
they are, should they deter us from doing our 
duty in this respect, for the effect of these 
early lessons, though delayed, has often been 
abundantly proved. And if we “cast our 
bread upon the waters” we may trust to the 
mercy of God that we “shall see it after many 
days.” 

Now, assuming that it is the duty of all 
parents thus to instruct and educate their chil- 
dren—and that it is so none will deny—let us see 
how it may be performed in the best and most 
effectual manner: how the foundations may be 
laid of a great and glorious building in the 
future ; how the seed may best be sown to ripen 
under the genial sun of Christianity into a rich 
and abundant harvest. And first, then, by ex- 
ample. It is an old and excellent saying, that 
“ Example is better than precept.” It is a poor 
thing to bid a child to act thus, or thus, while 
our own daily lives are in direct contradiction 
to the lessons we seek to enforce. The mind of 
childhood, which is peculiarly inquisitive, natu- 
rally asks, “if virtue, if godliness, be the best 
and happiest course, as my parents tell me it is, 
why do they not themselves practise what they 
teach?” Nothing can be more prejudicial to 
the budding mind than evil example ; for while 
the children see the facts before them, they will 
be but little disposed, even were they capable, 
to enter into subtle theories. The lives of such 
men as Walker or Oberlin were daily, hourly 
lessons that sank deep into their children’s 
hearts though they had uttered never a word. 
It is impossible for the conduct of parents to 
be too correct, too guarded, on all occasions, and 
particularly before their children ; but it should 
not end here—far from it: it must be good 
and holy throughout, for young minds are quick 
to detect deceit, and young hands ever apt to 
rend the veil from off the face of hypocrisy. 

Good example then is the greatest and the 
best means, united with fervent prayer to God, 
for the primary education of the infant mind, 
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We have said united with fervent prayer—all 
means must in themselves be powerless without 
this—earnest prostration at the footstool of 
Divine grace, imploring Him who “suffered 
children to come unto him and forbade them 
not,” to “carry the lambs in his bosom.” The 
mother of the great and holy St. Augustine 
never ceased to weep before God for the con- 
version of her erring son. In her agony and 
grief, Monica applied to a good bishop, who 
consoled her, telling her to “pray to God for 
him, as it is not possible that the child of so 
many tears should perish.” And she continued 
as before to pray ; and God was pleased to shed 
abroad his love in Augustine’s heart, and the 
son of prayerful Monica became a “bright and 
shining light,” and one of the greatest teachers 
of the Christian church. Oh! how that mother’s 
heart rejoiced ; she saw her son an eminent 
Christian before she was gathered to her home 
in heaven. 

The advantages of instilling sound, virtuous 
precepts into the children’s minds are too obvious 
to require any lengthened notice. The great 
truths of Christian morality should be gently 
but assiduously pressed upon them, that they 
may learn to know and value the code of laws 
on which their elders’ conduct is so admirably 
framed. Encouragement for the observance of 
these laws should be judiciously bestowed, that 
the youthful heart may feel its duty to be its 
pleasure also. Nor, on the other hand, should 
punishment be altogether wanting. It is un- 
deniably better to draw on obedience by the 
silken cord of love than roughly drag it in iron 
chains. Still, such is the perverse nature of man, 
that corrective justice has ever been found to be 
necessary ; and it is true, now and always, that 
he who spares a judicious, merciful use of the 
rod, runs no small risk of spoiling the child. 
And this question of rewards and punishments 
leads us to consider the more positive methods 
of instruction—those, in fact, which are gene- 
rally understood by the term Education. It is 
especially desirable that Scripture, lessons, col- 
lects, hymns, and the like, should never be set 
as punishment tasks ; children should be taught 
to look upon such books and lessons as their 
privilege and happiness, and the memory of 
their first acquaintance with them will after- 
wards be linked in their minds with the most 
joyous hours of their gladsome youth, 

First of all books, of which a knowledge should 





be implanted in the child, stands the Bible, the 
record of God’s dealings with his faithful ser- 
vants, from “the first man, Adam,” to the end 
of all things. Nor is a previous acquaintance 
with learning—we use the word in its lowest 
sense—requisite in the child for an appreciation 
of the Sacred Scriptures. The great use of a 
Pictorial Bible for this purpose is unquestion- 
able. The father or mother, in their hours of 
leisure, may take their yet lisping offspring on 
their knee, and, showing to the glistening eye 
of the child pictures of the sacred scenes of Holy 
Writ, acquaint him with the history attached to 
them. The Tower of Babel, the Ark of the 
Covenant, the stupendous mystery of the Cruci- 
fixion, and other such representations, may aptly 
be made the centre round which to weave pious 
and holy tales—tales which, coming from the 
lips they love, sink deep into the recesses of 
infant hearts, Nor is there need of human 
eloquence in the narrator. So great is the 
beauty of the sacred histories, so marvellously 
adapted to the sympathies of our human nature, 
that of themselves they possess a charm for 
every ear; and, like the gorgeous glory of the 
setting sun, need no earthly gilding to set off 
their unrivalled beauties. 

And care should be taken to make the chil- 
dren view these seasons as times of privilege— 
favours they have in some sort merited by their 
good behaviour. It was thus that the mother of 
the great French writer, Lamartine, as he tells 
us himself, used to take down a Bible full of 
splendid prints, and, while nursing her child 
upon her knee, tell him the soul-stirring narra- 
tive of his Redeemer’s life, and the wondrous 
love of that Redeemer’s death. | These stories 
remained fixed in the boy’s soul. He remem- 
bered them when that loving mother’s heart 
had ceased to beat, amid all the distractions of 
polities and revolutions; and so strong was 
their influence upon his mind, that he never 
rested until he set out for the East, and trod in | 
person the scenes which Christ had consecrated 
by his bodily presence. 

But this method of teaching need not be con- 
fined to the Scriptures : good, plain books, illus- 
trated, form the best library for children, and 
give an air of reality, an outward expression, to 
the matter recorded in their text. 

Too great care cannot be exercised in the 
selection of a child’s companions, Of course, 
this‘care does not come into operation until the 
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child is somewhat more advanced, in years ; but 
it Should be most watchfully guarded. There 
was never a truer saying than that inspired 
declaration of Holy Writ, that “evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.” Our capacity to 
receive imipréessions, for good or ill, from those 
with whom we associate, is exceedingly great at 
most periods of life, but more particularly at 
that tender age, when the mind is soft and 
malleable as melted wax, and apt to take, ay, 
and to retain too, any figure that may. be 
stamped upon it “No one can handle pitch 
without being defiled ;” and no one can consort 
much with wicked or thoughtless companions 
without contracting some stain of sin, Like 
the Israelites in the land of Canaan, if we 
would be pure, if we would be holy, we must 
dissociate ourselves from the Perizzites and 
Jebusites of the world; and if ourselves, then 
more especially our children. 

As early as possible let children have an aim 
and object in life; let them have an ever- 
present sense that God is with them; let their 
homes be quietly and godlily joyous; let them 
feel that they are thinking beings, and learn to 
commune with themselves ; let them find com- 
panionship in books, and they will learn to find 
companionship in themselves, nor deem it neces- 
sary continually to seek it in external relations. 
Nor should natural teaching, if we may so term 
it, be neglected, One’s daily walks through the 
meadow or the wood; by the river’s bank, or 
on the shores of the mighty ocean ; over barren 
mountain steeps, or through the leaf-clad wood, 
may and should become the vehicles of instruc- 
tion. The child would thus be taught to feel 
and know that everything has a meaning; that 
things are not as they are by chance ; aud would 
learn to look through tlie works of Nature up 
to that great and good God who has written his 
power, his mercy, and his love upon the giant 
boulder and the grassy plain, the hardy pine 
and quivering aspen, the roaring surges of the 
sea and the mimic billows of the lake. This 
will induce a. habit. of thoughtfulness in the 
child, and such a habit is invaluable. 

Let parents reflect awhile on this.’ Children 
are a sacred trust: arrows are. they, indeed, in 
the hand ‘of the giant, but arrows which, unless 
properly wielded, will plant their barbed points 
deep in. their parents’ hearts, How much good 
might be effected if fathers and mothers would 
thus regard themselves as the first instructors of 








their rising families ; and how eareful should 
such @ consideration make them to order their 
own steps aright, for the welfare of immortal 
souls may depend upon them. If the fowntain- 
head be itself obscured, or tainted, ean we expect 
that the stream that upwells therefrom will flow 
on brightly and purely in its course, and reflect 
the unclouded radiance of Heaven on its bosom ? 
If the blood at the great central heart be itself 
impure, how shall the flood of life rush on un- 
stained through the ducts and channels of the 
body? If the master-note itself be out of tune, 
how shall melodious harmony pervade the strain? 
If parents be themselves unholy, how—humanly 
speaking—shall the children be righteous? 
Parents have a high mission to perform. As 
the first, so are they the most important, in- 
structors of future men and women, and much 
every way depends on how they execute their 
functions. There is ample work for them to do 
within their own homes and by their own fire- 
sides ; and if properly discharged, it would go 
far to make these homes rudimentary schools 
and seminaries in themselves : schools where the 
highest of all learning is taught—the learning 
of the great Christian and moral duties of life ; 
and when from time to time the children are 
called to quit the paternal roof, they would go 
forth armed with the panoply of Christian war- 
fare ; and the various rays of piety and godliness 
shooting from each domestic hearth would con- 
verge into one great national, central fire, burn- 
ing with zeal for the kingdom of God and of his 
Christ. 








ONWARDS AND UPWARDS, 
On carth let not thy vision rest, 
Nor worldly objects prize ; 
But wing thy flight among tho blest, 
Nor live below the skies, 








THE BLIND GIRL. 
MapamMeE von Paraprsi, a German lady, was one 
among many instances of the noble triumphs of genius 
over the great calamity of blindness, and her history 
teaches us valuable lessons of faithful toil and heroic 
endurance. Endowed with extraordinary talents, and 
possessed of exquisite taste and sensibility, she won 
the esteem and admiration of all who knew her. Her 
skill as a musician was remarkable, and the Empress 
Maria Theresa, affected by her genius and her mis- 
fortune, betowed upon her a generous pension. Ma- 
dame von Paradisi was also a geographer, and a clever 
arithmetician. No. gloomy despondency of manner 
ever told the tale of her hopeless sorrow: instead of 
this, her bright and lovely temper gladdened all 
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around her. The outer light was quenched, but the 
inner sanctuary, as if by a merciful compensation, 
seemed to be a perennial fount of love, and life, 
and joy. 
She sate in silence, and apart: 
Her dark, uplifted, lustrous eyes 
Seemed full of life, and love, and heart, 
As they would pierce those veiling skies ; 


But though so much of soul may gleam 
From that impassioned, ardent glance, 
It cannot see the sun’s fair beam— 
It ne’er shall wake from that sad tranco! 


Still, on that brow of classic mould 
Hath genius stamped her living seal— 

Reason’s bright ray, and fancy bold— 
The power to think as well as feel. 


And with that gentle, pensive face, 
Such lines of tender thought agree, 
That in its every change we trace 
The poet’s sensibility. 
Thou seem’st like some imprisoned bird, 
Or seraph shrined in human form, 
Whose every breath of life is stirred 
With songs of sunshine or of storm, 


Born with a lesson on thy lips, 
To teach the young, the fair, the gay, 
By that dark, rayless, long eclipse, 
How rich the gifts they cast away; 
What dost thou know of this bright earth— 
Its gushing founts, its radiant skies, 
Its winter snow, its summer mirth ? 
How seem they to those clouded eyes ? 


What think’st thou of the flowers so fair 
That smile upon thy placid breast? 

By gentle touch and fragrance rare 
Alone canst thou their nature test. 


And yet, perchance, thy subtle mind, 
With its far-seeing, pure ideal, 

May picture beauties more refined 
‘Lhan ours, who gaze upon the real. 


Ah! who can tell, ’mid thy dark night, 

What heavenly musings thou may’st know ! 
A prescience of that glorious light, 

That shines not oft on minds below. 
. * * * 


And art thou fled? Wilt thou no more 
With music deep our souls refine ? 

Must we, all lonely, tread the shore, 
Retracing every step of thine ? 


We miss thee in the greenwood bower, 

With thy sweet voice and quiet love ; 
We miss thee in the shadowy hour, 

When the pale stars shine out above. 
And upward, as by mystic spell, 

Our hallowed thoughts will follow thee : 
It must be where the pure ones dwell 

Thy sainted soul shall ever be ! 








He lives long that lives well; and time misspent is 
not lived, but lost, Besides, God is better than his 
promise ; if he takes from a godly man a long lease, it is 
to give him a freehold of a better value, 
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No. VIL—JOHN FOSTER. 


A CuristiAN mind must ever experience holy plea- 
sure in the contemplation of a good man’s co 
especially when, by the grace of God, the highest 
intellectual gifts are consecrated to his service, 
Alas! there are but too many instances in which 
the most powerful and original minds have passed 
through this earthly state without seeking prepared- 
ness for the great hereafter by faith in the One 
Sacrifice, and renovation from the Infinite Spirit. 
How blessed the contrast he by those who 
have dedicated from early life the gifts of intellect 
and genius to the advancement.of the religion of 
Christ, and to the service of the supreme Lord, who 
is the Father of the spirits of all flesh! 

Few men have been endowed with subtler powers 
to grasp and penetrate the wonders of the world of 
mind than John Foster, “the prince of essayists,” 
and few have attained to the same faith and devotion, 
the same humility and hope—endowed, admired, and 
dignified, but seeking his portion, not in any earthly 
enjoyment, however elevated, but in the favour of 
God alone. 

The circumstances of his youth were singularly 
unpropitious to the development of his peculiar 
characteristics. “In what home of choice refine- 
ment has this man been nurtured?” you might na- 
turally inquire, after reading his disquisitions, so full 
of pure taste, so impatient of all taint of vulgarity 
and selfishness. “ Surely his cradle must have been 
rocked by a ministering spirit; his childhood been 
trained by the gentlest and most sensitive of mothers; 
and his youth instructed by a father possessing him- 
self a cultivated mind, and with wisdom to appreciate 
and to direct the talents of such a son.” 

On the contrary, his childhood and youth were 
passed amid poverty and toil, surrounded -by minds 
rough and peosdgs sayancn gh although honest and up- 
right; nor was he even favoured with the usual 
amount of village education. At the time of his 
birth, which happened September 17th, 1770, his 

nts inhabited a small farmhouse in Halifax 
orkshire, between the villages of Wainsgate and 
Hebden Bridge. They earned their living partly 
by the labours of the farm and partly by weaving. 
Mr. Foster, we are told, was a stroug-minded man, 
much addicted to reading and meditation, and though 
of retired a ee Weare ie mixing in a 
possessing a c irit and warm piety. He 
united himself toa roll Baptist cae a Wains- 
gate; and in this humble society, of which he was so 
valuable a member, he took a leading part, and, on 
the death of their pastor, read at their meetings, 
every alternate Sunday, Gurnal’s “Christian Ar- 
mour.” It is said that, when any passage struck 
him as peculiarly excellent, the venerable Christian 
would pause and express his approbation by exclaim- 
ing, “ Author, I am of thy opinion; that’s sound 
divinity!” Of his devout habits, a local tradition 
bore strong evidence. A secluded spot at the bottom 
of a wood adjoining the river Hebden, whither the 
good man used to retire for prayer and meditation, 
was long known by the name of “John Foster's 
Cave.” His acquaintance with the writings of the 
old divines was considerable, and his conversation 
showed an acuteness not uncommon in persons of his 
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class and character. His wife was a woman of good 
sense, integrity, and piety. Both lived to a very 
advanced age, and their son had the happiness of 
contributing largely to the comfort and support of 
their declining years. 

This son, who was their eldest child, early showed 
indications of peculiar ability, with an extraordinary 
degree of constitutional pensiveness. When a mere 
boy, he was silent and thoughtful, avoiding the com- 
panionship of those of his own age, with whose animal 
spirits and physical enjoyments he could not sympa- 
thise. His observations on persons and events were 
grave and thoughtfal beyond his years, and obtained 
for him among the neighbours the appellation of “old- 
fashioned.” His natural tendency to reserve was in- 
creased by the want of juvenile companions at home; 
for his only brother, Thomas, was four years younger, 
and they had no sisters. His parents having married 
late in life, had acquired habits of too much gravity 
to adapt themselves to the feelings and wants of young 
children ; and the natural consequence was that their 
sensitive and timid boy was shut out from any inter- 
change of feeling with them during his earliest years. 
These circumstances probably contributed in a great 
degree to foster his fears, which at length produced 
what he himself characterised as “ infinite shyness.” 
His early antipathies he describes as acute and strong, 
and his associations intensely vivid; for example, he 
had an insuperable dislike to any book during the 
reading of which he had done anything which excited 
his self-reproach, and whatever was connected with 
feelings of disgust and terror he shrank from with 
sensitivedread. In short, his imagination was power- 
ful, and often tyrannised over his reason and judg- 
ment, The “time of going to bed was an awful 
season in each day,” and he was haunted with - 
tral terrors and fearful forms, the phantasms of his 
brain. He was excited to strong emotion by reading 
passages in favourite authors, such as Young's 
“Night Thoughts,” and even single words, or the 
names of ancient heroes, had a mighty fascination 
for him. 

His sensibility, checked in its social operation, 
found ample scope in the contemplation of natural 
scenery ; the neighbourhood around his dwelling was 
highly picturesque, and he luxuriated in its charms. 
At an early period the grand interested him more 
than the beautiful; high *rocks, huge trees and 
forests, dreary caverns, volcanoes, cataracts, and tem- 
pests were the objects of his highest enthusiasm. But 
as his faculties matured, the love and admiration of 
the beautiful became not less vivid. He took great 
delight in all flowers, but especially in the more 
delicate, retiring, and minute. In the spring, he 
anxiously watched for the appearance of the first 
snowdrop, crocus, primrose, or buttercup: he, how- 
ever, very seldom gathered any flowers, disliking to 
occasion their premature decay. His delight in 
colours of all kinds amounted almost to fascination, 
whether delicate tints, dazzling and brilliant rays, or 
deep sombre hues; and he was exquisitely sensitive 
to“ the skyey influences,” exhilarated by warmth and 
sunshine, chilled and depressed by storm and low 
temperature. i = 

Another striking characteristic, among his earliest 
habitual feelings, was an abhorrence of cruelty ; he 
“ abhorred spiders for killing flies.” His humanity to 
animals was t; and it might be justly affirmed of 
him, as Mr, fiall ssid of the excellent Dr. Ryland, that 





——— 





“his sensibility produced a quick and powerful 
sympathy with the whole circle of animated Nature.” 

His behaviour towards his parents was uniformly 
dutiful. He began early to assist them in weaving, 
and, till his fourteenth year, worked at spinning 
wool to a thread by the hand-wheel. In the three 
following years he wove what are called ‘ double 
stuffs,” such as lastings, &c. But while thus occu- 
pied, he ‘* had no idea of being permanently employed 
in handicraft ;” he had the fullest persuasion that 
something else awaited him. “I had, when a child,” 
was his affecting confession, ‘the feelings of a 
foreigner in the , and some of my earliest mus- 
i ig were on plans for abandoning it. 

Thus, full of restless thoughts, wishes, and aspira- 
tions incomprehensible to those about him, it is no 
wonder that he did not excel at weaving, and that 
the master manufacturer by whom he was employed 
was continually resolving that he would employ him 
no longer. When the lad brought his piece into the 
“‘taking-in room,” as it is commonly called, he 
would turn his head aside, and submit with un- 
equivocal repugnance to the ordeal of inspection. 
The kind of weaving in which he was employed 
allowed no scope for invention, being a mere dull 
repetition of manual operations. Not that Foster 


ever showed any particular turn for mechanical con- 
trivance. The only instance of the kind known was 
the construction of a terrestrial globe, when he was 
ten or eleven years old, on which the various 
countries were marked with a pen. 


This self-im- 
posed task was executed with a pen-knife, and was 
a long time in hand. 

When living with his parents, he occasionally 


] | studied with eagerness, often shutting himself up in 


the barn for a considerable time, and then coming 
out and weaving for two or three hours, “* working,” 
as an eye-witness expressed it, “like a horse.” His 
father, who early perceived something extraordinary 
in him, when the child was only four years old, would 
lay his hand upon him, and say, ‘* This head will one 
day learn Greek.” But although there was an ex- 
cellent grammar-school.in the neighbouring village, 
it seems his assistance at the loom could not be dis- 
pensed with, and was incompatible with a regular at- 
tendance at lessons. His education while at home 
was therefore necessarily very limited. 

But with so much that was uncongenial and dis- 
advantageous in the circumstances of Foster’s bey- 
hood, the moral and religious influences brought to 
bear upon his young mind were, for the most part, 
highly salutary. In his parents he had constantly 
before him the examples of fervent piety, combined 
with great sobriety of judgment and undeviating 
integrity. Their house, also, was the resort of their 
Christian neighbours for the purposes of social devo- 
tion and mutual fellowship. A meeting was held 
there every Tuesday evening, which was always closed 
with a prayer by Mr. Foster, who never omitted the 
use of the old patriarchal prayer, ‘“‘O Lord, bless the 
lads,” meaning his son ft and his young com- 
panion and friend, Henry Horsfall. The earnestness 
with which these words were uttered made a deep and 
salutary impression on both the youths, The pro- 
gress of youthful piety in Foster’s mind, ‘‘ mingled,” 
as it was, ‘almost insensibly with his feelings,” was 
so gradual as to be almost imperceptible; its genuine- 
ness was happily proved by its increasing “‘ more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 
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When about fourteen years old, he imparted to his 
chosen companion the experience of his heart re- 
specting the great concerns of his soul and of eternity. 
Mentioning the poignant sorrow and anxiety he had 
suffered from comparing his character with the exalted 
requirements of the Divine law, he added that he 
had found relief only by placing a simple reliance on 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ for acceptance before 
God. With implicit faith he apprehended and ac- 
cepted the free salvation of the Gospel; nor at any 
time in after life was his confidence in this great 
fundamental truth shaken, The doctrine of deliver- 
ance from condemnation here and hereafter, through 
the atonement of the Cross, appeared to him ‘ the 
most conspicuous object of the Christian revela- 
tion.” Sustained by this faith, he derived, ‘‘ con 
fidence and hope amid so sublime and awful a reality 
as that of being surrounded and pervaded by the 
Divine presence in life and in death ;” and when on 
the verge of eternity, he exclaimed, ‘‘ How dreary 
would old. age and Meas be without the great doc- 
trine of the atonement!” 

On the completion of his seventeenth year, Foster 
became a member of the Baptist church at Hepden- 
bridge. His venerable pastor, Dr. Fawcett, who, 
with other friends, had watched with much interest 
his early thoughtfulness and piety, now urged him to 
direct his attention to the study of theology, with a 
view to enter upon the Christian ministry; and, in 
compliance with their advice, he shortly after became 
an inmate at Brearly Hall, where Dr. Fawcett at that 
time superintended the studies of a few young men, 
Part of each day was still spent in assisting his 
parents at their usual employments; during the rest 


of his time his application to study was so intense as 
to excite apprehensions for his health. Frequently 
whole nights were spent in reading and meditation, 
and on these occasions his favourite resort wasa grove 
in his tutor’s garden. (ne method which he 

for improving himself in composition was that of | P 


taking paragraphs from different writers and trying 
to re-model them, sentence by sentence, into as many 
forms of expression as he possibly could. Even at 
this early age his native taste revolted from certain 
forms of expression which were “much in vogue 
among religious people,” and he said that if possible 
he would expunge them from every book by act of 
parliament. ‘ We want to put a new face upon 
things,” he would exclaim. 

He had now access to a large and miscellaneous 
library, but his course of reading, though extensive 
was by no means indiscriminate, and it was observ 
that he invariably read his favourite authors with 
extreme care and attention. In general literature no 
class of books delighted him so much as voyages and 
travels, In practical theology he was very partial to 
Watson’s “ Heaven Taken by Storm,” the work 
mentioned by Dr. Doddridge as having been read by 
Colonel Gardiner on the evening of his memorable 
conversion, 

Owing, probably, in a great measure, to his early 
disadvantages, he ed with great labour, and 
accomplished his prescribed exercises very slowly. 
But his perseverance was indomitable; and what he 
undertook he never left incomplete. ‘No one,” said 
an carly friend, ‘was better qualified to write on 
decision of character, It was from hood the 
habitual characteristic of his life. He formed his 
purposes, and then proceeded to execute them, 





nothing wavering. He was always examining every- 
thing that came within the range of his observation ; 
neither wind nor weather, night nor day, offered any 
obstacle; he accomplished his p Rd 

After spending about three years at Brearley, Foster 
made application for admission into the Baptist 
College at Bristol, then under the superintendence of 
the well-known and greatly beloved Joseph Hughes, 
the founder and secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. This excellent man was only one year 
and eight months, older than Foster, Their minds 
were congenial, and. they soon, became, in the best 
sense of the word, friends and fellow-helpers. The 
young student, now for the first time separated from 
his early companions, and at adistance from home, 
seems to have felt many heart-yearnings, and wrote 
to his friend Horsfall, giving him a narrative of his 
daily mode of life, and urging him to the exercise of 
piety. 

T have no intimacy (he writes) with the young men here: 
it has always been my ambition to associate with those who 
are superior to myself ; and here I have become very friendly 
with Mir, Hughes—a circumstance favourable both to my 
satisfaction and improvement. I admire him much as a 
preacher, and generally spend some hours with him daily, 
in reading, conversation, or walking. He possesses great 
energy of mind, a variety and originality of thought ; his 
imagination is vivid, and—which is the most important 
quality—he seems to have a deep experimental acquaint- 
ance with religion, 


On another oceasion he writes to his friend thus :— 


T have lately laid down a plan for the distribution of my 
time and studies, which I already find to be of service. One 
part of it is to devote all the time from rising (which is 
generally half-past six) till half-past eight, to prayer and 
roeding the Bible, together with a little of some other book 
of a religious and devotional kind, I trust you are growing 
in religion. We see others in low circumstances of life 
privileged with none of ottr advantages, yet glowing with 
the zeal and melting with the warmth of piety. Is not the 
world, then, entitled to expect from us something ap- 
roaching to angelic excellence? ‘‘ Unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required.” I am resolvin, 
to be more intimately conversant with the Scriptures ; 
wish to read them with a vigilant attention and devotional 
seriousness. <A diligent and pious frame of mind will be 
found, I believe, ‘the best assistance to understand. the 
sacred books, As to expositors, we have here Gill, Henry, 
Poole, Doddridge, Patrick Hammond, and twenty more; 
but I very rarely open any of them, 


This last remark seems to intimate that already 
his mind, owing to the originality and depth of its 
character, sought truth at the fountain head, en- 
deavouring, by its own unaided reach of thought, 
to grasp the highest knowledge ted to the 
human intellect, He was, through life, an ‘eminent 
thinker ;” and, while his thoughts were fresh and 
unborrowed, his composition had no appearance of 
having been modelled on the style of any other 
writer. 

The great charm and striking feature of Foster's 
student life is his early aspirations after holiness ; and 
in this t he may be held up as worthy the 
imitation of any youth who has purposed in his heart 
that he will serve the Lord. 


Iam solicitous (he says) to cultivate warm and growin 
pioty. I know that on it happiness entirely depends, an 

¢ without it intellectual pursuits either cannot be suc- 
cessful, or, in proportion to the degree of success, will be 
injurious, That ¢ ter is the most lively image of the 
Divine excellence, Heaven is the proper region of sub- 
limity; and the more we dwell there the more we shall 
triumph, in conscious grandeur of soul, Intimate com- 
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munion with God will invest us, like Moses, with celestial 
radiance.. At the same time, I am experimentally con- 
vinced that the be sve of religion is extremely delicate and 
fine, and no moderate degree of vigilance is requisite to 
preserve it, This vigilance is utterly incompatible with 
indolence and thoughtlessness, from which I have suffered, 
and still suffer. greatly. Oh, for a mind all alive to religion, 
completely consecrated to God, and habitually devotional, 


A subtle enemy against which the ardent young 
spirit had to do battle was the propensity to melan- 
choly which through life overshadowed him. Medi- 
tating on the mysteries of this oppressed and clouded 
existence, he wrote :— 


At some moments, life, the world, mankind, religion, and 
eternity appear to me like one vast scene of tremendous 
confusion, stretching before me far away, and closed in 
shades of the most awful darkness—a darkness which only 
the most powerful splendours of Deity can illumine. But 
still, life and the world were made for man; and I, as a 
man, am designing to try what they are, what they can 
yield, and to what great important purpose they may be 
rendered subservient. Let us look around us, and inquire 
how far our efforts and our influence may be oxtended. I 
think we shall come at the point at last. We shall learn 
what is truth, what is duty, and what is happiness, and 
where the ‘gracious assistance is to be obtained, by which 
we shall be empowered to understand the one, and perform 
the other, and attain and enjoy the third. 

It is, indeed, most interesting to mark the gradual 
advance of such a mind, morally and intellectually, 
under a process of sévere self-discipline, and especially 
the increasing intensity of his religious convictions. 
The interior sentiments of his heart, the profound 
regrets, the earnest resolves, and thefervent aspirations 
after “ perfection, as it shines beauteous in heaven,” 
present an era in his spiritual life which a Christian 
mind cannot contemplate without warm sympathy. 

At the end of twelve months spent at the Bristol 
College, Foster quitted that establishment, and thus 
addressed his kind benefactors there :— 

Honoured Gentlemen,—My gratitude for the ¢mportant 
favours of your patronage will, I trust, be lasting, and never 
disappoint your kindness by ig tio relinquishing its 
object. May He whose cause you wish to promote amply 
reward you ; and may all who thus experience your generous 
assistance reflect honour on the institution and on you. 
Quitting the seminary without any determinate prospects, 
Ihumbly await that train of futurity through which supe- 
rior Wisdom may conduct me, firmly resolved, at the same 
time, that every scene into which I may be introduced shall 
a me actively alive in the cause of religion and of 

od. 


After leaving Bristol, Mr. Foster spent three 
months at Newcastle, having accepted an invitation 
to preach to a small Baptist congregation there. Ac- 
cording to his own account, his mode of life durin 
this period was almost that of a recluse: his men 


habits were undisciplined, his application to study 
fitful and desultory, and his purpose as to the specific 
employment of his future life unfixed. 

I feel conscious (he says) of possessing great powers, but 
not happily combined, nor fully brought forth. At the age 
of twenty-two, I feel that I have still to begin to live. I 
have yet ina great measure my principles to fix, my plans 
to form, my means to select, and habits of exertion to ac- 
quire—a Hereulean labour. How shall I accomplish it? 

From Newcastle he returned to his friends in York- 
shire, but left them again in the beginning of the 
year 1793, to supply a Baptist church in Dublin, In 
one of his letters he gives the following account of this 
Period of his life :— : 

In Ireland I preached little more than a year, one month 
of which was most delightfully at Cork. Nothing 
can be imagined less interesting than the Baptist society in 





Dublin. I sought, and partly found, a compensation among 
the girls of a charity schoo] connected with the meeting, to 
whom I talked with familiar gaiety, gave rewards for learn- 
ing, and read many amusing books; in solitary rambles, 
books, newspapers, and in conyerse with the few who were 
friends, 

One of these friends with whom he resided says :— 

His habits were very simple. He was fond of walking, and 
evidently, while he paced round our little garden, his mind 
was full of some subject of deep interest, 1 also know that 
the children of an orphan school connected with tho place 
of worship in which he officiated had much of his care : he 
seemed most solicitous to improve their minds and to cheer 
them in the midst of their dull routino, 


(To be continued in our next.) 








Hiblical Gepositions, 
IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— ~— 

InVest1caTor.—" Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging : and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” —~ 
“ Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. Let him 
drink, and forget his poverty, and remember his misery no 
more.”—Prov, xx. 13 xxxi. 6, 7. 

In the first of these passages, Solomon is speaking of 
the mischief of “strong drink.” It “mocks” the 
drunkard, promising hini that satisfaction and comfort 
which it can never impart. It makes him “raging,” 
angry, passionate, and reckless, and degrades him below 
the brute. The understanding is gradually impaired by 
it, and, if unsubdued, it becomes the ruin of soul and 
body. God says expressly that “drunkards shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God’? Solomon may therefore 
truly say, “ Whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
In chap. xxxi. 6, 7, Sdlomon is speaking of wine in the 
hour of need. “ Give strong drink to him that is ready 
to perish,” as the Samaritan gave it to the wounded 
traveller, and as Paul prescribed it for the “often in- 
firmities” of Timothy. But we are inclined to think 
that the words refer to an ancient practice of offering 
wine mingled with drugs, called strong wine, to per- 
sons about to die by an agonising death. This mixed 
wine was offered, according to custom, to our Lord, 
shortly before his crucifixion, to assuage’ his sufferings, 
and refused ; but when the plain vinegar, the drink of 
the common soldiers, was offered, he was pleased to 
partake thereof. 

J.—Is there any mention of Rebekah’s death in Serip- 
ture ? 

There is no mention of Rebekah’s death in Holy 
Scripture, 

It is generally believed that she died before Isaac, 
and that she did not live to see her son Jacob on his 
return to Canaan. Mention is made (Gen. xxxv. 27) of 
Jacob’s interview with his father; but, as his mother’s 
name is not alluded to, we may naturally suppose that 
she was already dead. God appears to have marked his 
great disapprobation of her sin, mentioned in the 27th 
chapter, by not permitting her subsequent history to 
occupy 3 place in the sacred records, 

To an “ANxrous INQUIRER,” who is hopeless be- 
cause he fears that he has committed the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.—We cannot think your case a hope- 
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less one, for the very distress of mind which you 
feel, lest you should have committed the unpardonable 
sin against the Holy Ghost, convinces us that you 
have been preserved from this most direful offence. 
Grieved him, you undoubtedly have, but he cannot 
have forsaken you, or you would not continue instant 
in prayer, as you describe yourself to be doing, that 
God would keep you from falling away. You seem to 
think that your prayers are disregarded, and that they 
are an abomination in the sight of God; but this is a 
strong temptation of the evil one to draw you altogether 
from the throne of grace, where we are promised “ grace 
to help in time of need.” It is true thatif you still 
“regard iniquity in your heart, the Lord will not hear 
you.”—Ps xvi. 18. And if you “ turn away your ear” 
from hearing what God says to you in his word, your 
prayer would be an “abomination.”—Proy. xxviii. 9. 
But if it is your desire to “ walk in the light,” ¢.e., to lead 
a holy life, you have God’s promise that you shall realise 
a happy fellowship with him, and that “the blood of his 
Son Jesus Christ shall cleanse you from all sin.” — 
1 John i. 7. You must not, however, be surprised that 
before realising this fellowship, you should be made to 
feel your lost and perishing condition as a sinner. It is 
the Holy Spirit’s first work to convince of sin, before he 
imparts peace and consolation, The 3,00) who were 
converted under the preaching of Peter on the day of 
Pentecost were first “pricked in the heart” with re- 
morse of conscience for crucifying the Lord of life and 
glory; and, under a sense of their great guilt, said to 
the Apostles, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
The gaoler at Philippi, too, when under conviction of sin, 
suffered great agony of mind, and anxiously inquired of 
Paul and Silas what he must do to be saved. They im- 
mediately directed him to look to Jesus, the Saviour of 
perishing sinners, saying, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Think again of the 
mercy shown to Saul, the blasphemer and fierce _perse- 
eutor of Christ’s Church. Who could imagine that he 
would have become a believer in Christ himself, and a 
preacher of that faith which he once endeavoured to de- 
stroy? And then consider how he brings forward his 
own case 2s an encouragement to others like yourself, 
who are tempted to despair of being saved. “For this 
cause I o’)tained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ 
might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on him to life ever- 
lasting.”— 1 Tim.i.16, May God make you to “sorrow 
after a godly sort,” for “ godly sorrow worketh repentance 
to salvation, not to be repented of.’ May he keep you 
from “the sorrow of the world, which worketh death.” 
You have well nigh fallen into the snare which Satan 
has set for you. Jad you committed the rash and 
sinful act of suicide, you would have ruined yourself for 
ever. Rather,in your distress of mind, adopt the course 
which the Psalmist did, when bowed down with sorrow 
of heart; “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? hope thou in God: 
for I shall yet praise him, who is the health of my coun- 
tenance, and my God,”—Ps, xlii. 11. Do not forget 
then, to pray, and to continue to pray, for it is only by 
so doing that you can expect to realise that “peace 
which passeth all understanding.” And, knowing what 





your besetting sin is, pray for purity of heart, saying, 
* Create within me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me.” Tho following promise is 
specially suited to your case: “ Who is among you that 
feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, 
that walketh in darkness, and hath no light? let him 
trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.”— 
Tsa, 1.10, May God reveal himself to you as a “ Father 
of mercies ” and “ God of comfort.” You will need, all 
the days of your life, to be “ kept by his power.” Study, 
therefore, to please him, and to glorify him in your 
body and spirit, which are his, and he will not leave 
you nor forsake you. Associate with those who love 
and fear him, Take his Word, which is “ able to make 
you wise unto salvation,” as “the lamp under your feet, 
and the light unto your path.” Frequent his house 
of prayer. Be ever “looking unto Jesus,” both as your 
sacrifice for sin, and also as your example of godly life; 
and you will find, to your great delight, that he is not 
only able to “keep you from falling,” but to “ present 
you” at last “faultless” before the presence of God with 
exceeding joy. 








Nouths’ Department, 


MABEL’S PROMISE.—A STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
CHAPTER I. 


“T wisn, my dear Mabel, that you would go up- 
stairs at once, and put your room in order. I was 
shocked to see the state of untidiness in which you 
have left it; and yet Emma tells me that she made 
it quite neat this morning.” 

This speech was addressed to her daughter by Mrs. 
Annesley, a pale and gentle-looking woman, dressed 
in mourning, who at that moment entered the bright, 
sunny room where Mabel, a slight, pretty girl of 
about sixteen, was drawing at the open window. 

“Yes, mamma dear, Emma did make things tidy, 
but I was looking for something in my drawers, and 
just threw the contents about a little.” 

“You might have put them back again with very 
little trouble,” replied her mother; ‘and besides, you 
promised me only last week to try to be more tidy in 
future.” 

**Ah, mother! I did indeed rashly promise more 
than I found I could perform; for though I made my 
room and my drawers as neat and tidy as even you 
could wish, in two days they were as bad as ever: it 
is too discouraging.” 

“ But surely, dear child, you do not expect the 
drawers to keep themselves tidy? You must, of course, 
make some effort to do so,” 

‘‘ Nay, mother, I will go for your dear sake, and 
make my room tidy, but I fear to keep it so is quite 
beyond my power.” 

So saying, she left the room, and ran up-stairs to 
fulfil her promise, which she did in a most superficial 
manner, merely throwing the things that were lying 
about into the drawers and closets, so that the room 
had the outward a ce of order. 

‘‘ There,” said Mabel, when she had finished, “1 
wish I had been born tidy, for mamma's sake; but as I 
was not, I must get on without.” 

When Mabel came back to the drawing-room, she 
found her mother with an open letter in her hand, 
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which she gave to her, saying, ‘‘We must prepare 
the little tirl-nest room Coasetiobite. for your god- 
mother.is coming to-morrow,” . 

“‘ How very nice!” exclaimed Mabel, after reading 
the short note announcing her god-mother, Mrs. 
Rivers’s, intended arrival. _‘‘ How kind of dearauntie 
to come 80 soon! I want her advice so much about 
my leather, work, and about. my Sunday class. I 
shall go at once, mamma, and help Emma to prepare 
the room. I shall make it tidy, and auntie-may keep 
it so,” said she, gaily, as she once more tripped out of 
the room. 

“ Ah |” said Mrs. Annesley, sighing, ‘I wish that 
dear child would eure herself of the habits of untidi- 
ness and disorder. she has acquired. I shall speak to 
auntie about her ; she has'so much sound sense, she 
may be able to-help me, How glad Iam that she is 
coming! ” 

Mrs, Rivers, whose coming was. looked forward to 
with so much pleasure by both mother and daughter, 
was not their aunt, really, but she had been the be- 
loved and intimate friend of. Mrs, Annesley’s mother, 
and till her marriage, which did not take place till 
somewhat. late in life, had lived with her, and much 
assisted. in. bringing up her children, of whom. Mrs. 
Annesleywas the youngest, When Mrs. Annesley 
married, and little Mabel was'born, Mrs. Rivers pro- 
nounced her. the image of her grandmother, and 
begged to be allowed to be her god-mother, to which 
request both her father and mother gladly acceded. 
Mrs, Annesley was now a widow, with this only child, 
who, though affectionate and amiable beyond every- 
thing, yet caused her gentle and rather yielding 
mother a good deal of anxiety, by the very disorderly 
habits she:indulged in, and. her playfully determined 
assertions that they were inherent in her. nature, and 
therefore incurable. 

A few days after Mrs. Rivers’s arrival; she and Mrs, 
Annesley came into the drawing-room one afternoon, 
from.a long drive in the pony carriage, 

“Here are plenty of evidences of the late presence 
ofmy wild god-daughter,” said auntio,smilingly point- 
ing toa portfolio of drawings lying open near the 
window, the breeze playfully scattering them about 
the room.’ Paint-brushes, pencils, and paints were 
ina heap on the: table, while the: sofa was strewed 
with loose music, and some damp, half finished 
sketches. ‘Tie glass of water, too, had been overturned, 
and its contents were slowly dripping down upon the 
pretty carpet. 

“Qh, dear! oh, dear!” said poor Mrs. Annesley, 
“will nothing cure Mabel of her terrible untidiness ? 
What must you think of the manner I have brought 
her up, auntie? But I assure you I have indeed 
striven to inewleate habits of order.” a 

“T do not think, dear Katharine, that early train- 
ing and enforced habits of order will entirely over- 
come such a natural peers to disorder as. Mabel 
has ; her liveliness and impetuosity make the difliculty 
to her greater ; but I think that now, at her age, and 
with her good sense—for she has plenty if she chooses 
to use it—-she might be brought to see the perfect 
practicability of conquering this disposition, If she 
could once be shown that» tor an incentive of any 
kind she could do so for a given period, her truth- 
fulness and candour would prevent her recurring to 
her old exeuse of ‘I can’t,’ and she would feel herself 
obliged in honour to persevere in the new course.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs, Auyesley, with a sigh, ‘it may 
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be so, but I have tried all plans in vain. As a child I 
scolded, and even punished her, and’ now I am con- 
stantly reminding her of it. She tells me she will 
make things tidy, but cannot keep them so.” 

“Tam as as you can be, Katharine,” said Mrs. 
Rivers. ‘I look upon tidiness and order’as.a great 
ornament in a woman’s character; and as I would 
fain see my darling god-daughter as perfect a type of 
womanhood as can reasonably be expected, I am 
grieved to see her wanting in this very essential at- 
tribute. I shall take an opportunity of speaking to 
oe on the. subject, and try what effect that. will 

ave.” 

“ Thank you, dear auntie, I shall be much obliged 
to you, and I think it may have.a good effect.” 


_ CHAPTER Il, 
Mrs; Rivers did :not, long put. off her intention of 
speaking to Mabel on the subject of her untidiness; 
for the next morning, soon after breakfast, she said— 

‘‘ Your mother.tells me, Mabel, that she hag had 
your room newly papered and furnished since I: last 
saw it.. I should like to see it now; she says it is so 
pretty.” 

* ]4, is indeed, auntie, and I shall be delighted, to 
show you it.” 

** Come then,” said the brisk old lady, starting up 
from her seat; ‘let us go at once.” 

Mabel: led the way, but when she entered ‘her 
bed-room. and saw the very untidy, state. it was in, 
she felt inclined to ask her god-mother to go down 
again without seeing it. . Auntie, however, was close 
behind her, so it was too late to retreat, 

* What a.nice, pretty room! I only wish I could 
add neat, Mabel;' and I must say,-with all, the eon- 
veniences I sce for putting things away in, it might 
very easily claim that title algo.” 

“ Emma really. might have put by all those things,” 
said Mabel, blushing, 

“] thinkit is hardly fair to expect Emma to do 
what you find so difficult ; besides, she sees that her 
young mistress loves disorder, and so, perhaps, deter- 
mines to. gratify her taste.. But let me help you, now, 
to pat. the:roomh in‘order ; such confusion offends my 
@ e,” 

me Oh, no, auintie,” said Mabel, blushing yet more 
deeply... “I should be ashamed that you should see 
the interior of my drawers, and: boxes. I know you 
would disown meas your god-daughter for ever after.” 

‘Well, Mabel, my child,” said the old lady, seat- 
ing herself in a low easy chair by the open. window, 
where rosea and jessaniiue were peeping in, and draw- 
ing the girl towards her, “if you feel ashamed of 
your untidiness, and feel it to be wrong, why do you 
not endeavour to overcome it ?” 

“ Ah’! auntie, dear, I wish I could, but you know 
T was born———” 

Oh! yes, I know,” interrupted auntie, laughing. 
“You mean that you were born without the bump 
of order; but believe me, child, ready fingers, of 
which you have the ordinary number, I presume, and 
good will, which you have Hf you choose, will do quite 
as well, if not better than the largest bump; and, 
moreover, ‘will not disfigure your head.” 

“Oh! auntie, you are naturally tidy and orderly, 
and cannot, therefore, anders the difficulty for 
one who is naturally the reverse." 

“On the contrary, my dear, I quite understand 
and acknowledge the difficulty; but I want you to 
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conquer it, and, having done so, you will have much 
more merit and satisfaction in your tidiness than I or 
any one to whom it is a natural habit.” 

* Auntie, I have tried over and over again; but 
to be orderly in all things I find is beyond my 

wer.’ 
si Baler Brg Byaony you never have tried. I 
should, in very sorry to rate your powers 80 
low as you do, for if you really and truly tried, you 
need not tell me that you could not succeed.” 

“But, after all, auntie,” replied Mabel, “ what 
is the great good of being tidy? If one is so 
naturally, well and good : it is not a virtue in reality.” 

“In the first place, Mabel, I think it is more than 
probable that the mind of a person of disorderly and 
untidy habits will be in the same condition: such 
habits generally evince an ill-regulated mind.” 

‘Not always, auntie, surely,” interrupted Mabel. 
“ Geniuses, for instance, have not usually been patterns 
of order.” 

“You are not a genius, my dear, therefore, we 
need not talk ian althoug ty rather — your 
own argument against you, for geniuses have not 
always had the best regulated sata But do you 
never consider that your being tidy is a duty, an 
imperative duty, upon you, for the reason that your 
mother wishes it? ‘Tidiness becomes a virtue, when 
practised from a good motive.” 

At that moment Emma came in to say that Mrs. 
Annesley was waiting for them to take a drive, and 
the conversation ended. 

Mrs. Rivers spoke no more to Mabel on the subject, 
and in about a week, took her departure from Rose- 
mount Cottage. Mabel thought much of her con- 
versation with her god-mother, and even tried during 
the time she remained to keep all her belongings in 
order. Every night she carefully put by her music, 
and every song made her room neat and tidy 
before leavingit. Butshe soon wearied, and again be- 
gan to excuse herself by saying that it was impossible 
to her; that unless she spent the half of every day 
in putting things in order, she could not manage to 
keep them so; and that, she said, would be mere waste 
of time. About six weeks after Mrs. Rivers had left 
the cottage, Mabel, on coming in to breakfast from 
the garden one morning, was delighted to find a letter 
for her from her god-mother. She tore it open, and 


found that it contained an invitation for her to spend | it ; 


the month of September with Mrs. Rivers and a 
young cousin of her own, at the “Lakes.” ‘I have 

owever, one condition to make, dear Mabel,” wrote 
the old lady, “which is that, for the month that 
intervenes betweow this and the time of starting for 
our tour, you keep everything that belongs to you in 
perfect order; yovir drawers and your boxes, your 
drawing materials and your music, must all be kept 
£0. I trust to yowr own honour to tell me, at the 
end of the month, whether you have fairly fulfilled 
my conditions, and are to accompany us. Put forth 
all your energy, ani really exert yourself; for I shall 
be doubly disappointed if you are not of the 5 
Your mother’s consent to my plan, I have ly 
obtained. Of courne,” sutdanen she, ‘* I shall expect 
the same attenticn to order when are with 
me, 48 I should not wish Chrissy, who is such a child, 
to have a bad exarople set her.” 

_ The idea of this tour so delighted Mabel, that she 
did now really exert » and to such effect 
that at the end cf the time she could confidently 








write to her god-mother that she had fairly earned 
the promised pleasure. Mrs. Annesley wrote also, 
saying that the change in Mabel was astonishing, and 
that if it lasted she should indeed feel grateful to 
dear auntie. 

Mabel enjoyed her trip quite as much as she 
expected, and won great praise from . Rivers for 
her valiant struggles yy ease her old foe, untidiness; 
and so successful were her efforts, that her cousin one 
day said to Mrs. Rivers— 

“Why, mamma used to say that Mabel was the 
most untidy girl she ever saw! I think her quite 
the reverse, and she helps me so much, showing me 
such nice plans for ror things in order.” 

“Yes,” said the old , ** Mabel has found her 
power; I only hope she will continue to exert it.” 

When their tour was over, Mrs. Rivers and 
koe Merton accompanied Mabel home, and re- 
mained a few days at the cottage, and on the day 
fixed for their departure, Mabel, stealing softly up to 
where her god-mother was sitting in the garden 
enjoying the still, balmy air, threw herself on the 
grass beside her chair, and said— 

* Ah, dear auntie, you have set me a hard task; 
for now that I can no longer with truth say, as I used 
to do, that to be tidy and orderly is beyond my power, 
I feel myself bound in honour to continue as I have 
begun. But the difficulty is not yet overcome; the 
struggle will, I fear, still be hard.” 

“The hardet and sharper it is, the sooner will it 
be over, and the more honourable will be the cers 8 
replied auntie, caressingly stroking her god-child’s 


“You must think me very selfish and interested, 
auntie, finding that for my own pleasure and grati- 
fication I could overcome the habit which I had 
always declared to be invincible, when urged to it 
for other motives.” 

“I might, perhaps, have thought so, had you 

irectly after gratifying your own returned 
to your old way and habits,” said Mrs. Rivers. 

“Oh, could you think me es of such ingra~ 
titude? No! very shame would have ted 
But now that I have proved to m: that I can, a 
purer and a better motive shall be the 
moving spring of my efforts. ing er cng § 
and tidy, because mamma and you, kind aunti 
it pres therefore, it must be right. My reward, I 
hope, will be your esteem and confidence, and the 
peace and approval of my own conscience.” 

THE END. 





THE FARRELS. 
& TALE OF THE TIMES OF JAMES II. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CRISIS (continued). 

Tne battle of Sedgmoor was sternly contested, and 
victory declared for King James. On this occasion, 
the duke lost of his little army 500 men, who were 
slain on the heath, and 1,500 who were taken 
= Notwithstanding this frightful loss, the 

dip miners fought with a fury that cannot be 
described. The weapons of these stardy men were 
scythes, or the butt-ends of their muskets. ‘The 
unfortunate duke, discovering that the battle was 
against him, fled ; but was found concealed in 4 
ditch and covered with fern; he was dragged to 
London, treated with every kind of contempt, and 
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then was beheaded on Tower Hill. All this was only 
a preliminary step to the bitter persecution that was 


against his supporters. One unfortunate lady 
was found guilty of the wonderful crime of affording 
shelter to a Nonconformist minister, and no punish- 
ment less than that of being burned alive was deemed 
sufficient for so much atrocity. Twenty-nine others 
were condemned and immediately executed. Shortly 
after, eighty more were put to death; some were 
flogged, some were imprisoned, 330 more were 
executed, and 800 transported. Property, liberty, 
and life were alike sacrificed ; some were cut to pieces, 
and portions of their bodies suspended in public 
places ; one wealthy man, more fortunate than the 

, retained his limbs by a bribe of £14,000. 

By way of diversifying the scene, nineteen of these 
unhappy persons were put to death without trial and 
tothe sound of merry music, while thirty others were 
executed, ten as a compliment to the health of the 
king, ten in honour of the Queen’s health, and ten 
were hanged while a bumper of wine was quaffed to 
the health of Judge J Among the accused 
was Mr. John Hampden, ys with treason of an 
earlier date; condemnation followed the trial, but a 
douceur of £6,000 to Judge Jeffreys obtained his 
release. Astonishing were the acts of intrepidity 
evinced at times by the sufferers. The Saemedl had 
no pity, and the people despised him for his merciless 
conduct, as well as on account of his adherence to 
Popery. A man named Ailoffe being condemned to 
die, the King personally examined him in hopes of 
obtaining from him some information; but being 
disappointed, he angrily exclaimed, ‘* You know it is 
in my power to on you, therefore say that which 
may deserve it; ” but prisoner sternly replied to 
the King, ‘It is in your power to pardon, but it is 
not in your nature.” 

Shortly after these terrible scenes, Charles was 
summoned to attend his father in the private office. 

There he found Evans, who came to say. that he 
had seen White in company with some of Judge 
selieaps myrmidons, and he feared mischief was 


ving. 

” But” said Charles, ‘“ what can he have against 
my father?” 

“ Sir,” replied the old man, “I fear he knows only 
too well the nraioalers of our journey to Lord Cran- 
bourne’s, and that his cowardice has been worked 
upon; for he might be considered as an accomplice. 
Would that I had never spoken to your father in his 
favour! But I thought, if he became one of us, he 
would keep what he did know secret; and I knew 
we should not intrust him with anything of more 
importance.” 

“Then,” rejoined Charles, “even though he be 
thus ungrateful, will a single witness suflice to en- 
Cor them to proceed against my father, who is 
80 known?” 

“From what I can hear,” said Evans, “it is for 
one of my master’s standing that the enemy is now 
seeking, Certainly, I do not know how near the 
danger may be ; but, if I may be as bold, I would 
ask if it might not be good to hear what Mr. Le Vy’s 
advice be? He is a better friend to this house 
than I can be.” 

“Not better, Daniel; only more powerful just 
now,” replied his master. “I will go to him at once, 
and you must come with me; so bring my horse 
round, and I will be with you directly.” And then, 








ae the door, and turning to his son, he con- 
rit — 

“ Remember, Charles, if anything happens to me, 
you will become the head of this house. I have no 
doubt it will be searched for papers; so, while I am 
away to-night (I shall sleep at Le Vy’s), take every- 
thing of importance, and place all where we put the 
plate ae brought from Claremont.” 

As Paul was going to his room that night, Charles 
followed him, requesting that he might have a few 
words with him on business. 

“ Of course, brother; but it is not common with 
you to let business intrude after office hours, is it? ” 

“ Well, it is not my custom; but our father desired 
me to ask your assistance in what he left me to do.” 

Paul was willing enough, and silently they moved 
about between his room and the office till everything 
was collected. 

“ Now lock the door,” said Charles, “and I will 
eo what has been a great secret ;” and he pro- 
ceeded to open a closet in a deep recess in the wall. 

What was Paul’s astonishment, when, with a slight 

a partition in the back of the closet flew open, 
revealing a narrow stair, leading into darkness. 

“ Why, Charles, I never knew there was such a 
place in the house! When did you find it out?” 

“ When you were in the country, and I helped 
father to get the plate down. But this is not the 
best part of it by half.” 

Down they went with their papers and money, 
and then found themselves in a small stone-paved 
chamber. By another contrivance, one of the great 
square flags was raised, and Paul looked into a deep 
dry well, or rather iron funnel—a masterpiece of art 
in those days. 

“ Are we going down here, too?” he asked, 

“Yes, by help of the ladder in yonder corner. 
Fetch it. And now,” continued Charles, “ you will 
soon see why this is made so strong. It was built of 
stone, and then father had this lining of iron added. 
When we reach the bottom, we be on a level 
with the bed of the river.” 

And so they were; and Charles unlocked, un- 
bolted, and unbarred a very low doorway of iron, 
and they crept into a long vault, the further end of 
which was raised several feet. This they reached by 
means of steps, and their end was achieved. 

Then they returned to the well, and Charles told 
Paul to run ng up the ladder ere he let in the 
water. So saying, he took a plug from the bottom, 
and was dren through before he could get to his 
brother's side, drawing the ladder up after him, 

The early summer morning. was Sheaie beginning 
to tinge the sky, and the brothers thought it was no 
use separating to seek repose ; 80, Charles having put 
on dry clothes, they contented themselves with trying 
to snatch a few hours’ rest. 

But this was not to be. Hardly had they closed 
their eyes than they were awakened by a noise at the 
front door, as of some one seeking admittance. The 
window of Paul’s room was just above, so, throwing 
it open, they asked who was there, 

“T have a note for Mr. Charles Farrel,” said a 
voice with a foreign accent. 

They were down-stairs inan instant. Opening the 
door with caution, they would have held parley with 
the stranger without admitting him; but, holding 
out a note in Herbert’s handwriting, and saying he 
came from Mr. Le Vy, they gladly admitted him. 
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“The bearer, Andrea Fiorenzi, comes with news 
that must be sad, though not altogether unexpected 
by you. My guardian will be with you in the 
morning. In the meantime, trust to Andrea in all 
things ; his counsel will be always good.—H. D.” 


CHAPTER YV.—-CONCLUSION. 


Carters passed the note in silence to his brother, 
and then motioning the Jew to follow, they’ all went 
into the private office. 

“ Now tell us everything,” said Charles. 

And the stranger replied, “* What there is to tell 
can be said in a very few words, I met your father 
on his way to prison, and am come here from Mr. Le 
Vy’s to see if I can be of any use, for there is no time 
to be lost. Have you anything of value in this house, 
for it will be searched ? ” 

* No ; I got rid of everything last night, according to 
my father's orders. If you think the ladies are ‘safe 
here, I am quite prepared for a search ; but I think I 
had better tell my mother what has happened.” 

‘Indeed, I think you had,” replied Andrea ;'** for 
it will be best they should leave the house as soon as 

ssible ; a search would be very annoying to them. 

ou have a barge on the river, I know; and if you will 
putthem under my care, I will take them toa place of 
safety in a few hours.” 

Charles rose to go on his melancholy errand, and 
was passing down the corridor when he heard his name 
ealled, and turning round saw his Aunt'Mabel beckon- 
ing to him. 

He had scarcely time to notice that she looked pale 
and trembled greatly, before she had drawn him ‘to 
his grandmother's room, and pointing to the bed, 
whispered, *‘ She has sunk to rest like an infant in its 
mother’s arms.” 

Charles drew aside the curtain, and gazed silently 
on the dead features of that kind parent; and yet 
sorrow was not the feeling of his heart at that 
moment. ‘I am thankful,” exclaimed lie; ‘she is 
truly taken from the evil to come.” ‘And then he 
narrated the occurrences of the night to his aunt; 
but while speaking they were disturbed by the arriv 
of a party with warrants fer a strict examination of 
the house. 

At the end of the corridor was a sliding partition 
in keeping with the rest of the panelling, by which 
the rooms inhabited by Mrs. Farrel and her daughter 
could be completely cut off from the rest of the house. 

Paul availed himself of this to keep the sacred 
precincts of the dead from intrusion, and he took 
refuge in those rooms: so that the searchers found an 
empty house awaiting them,’ over which they were 
conducted in a stately manner by the old Puritan, 
who, knowing nothing about secret ges, could 
truly say, when asked, that he knew of nosuch things, 
and that they might have spared themselves the trouble 
of going over a house, whose owner was 80 loyal as to 
give up the keys of every cupboard at the first notice, 
thus making his innocence as clearas the day. 

But the good man’s address was lost upon his 
hearers, and they left the house muttering fierce 
oaths, and breaking or hacking everything within 
their reach. 

In the course of the afternoon Mr, Le Vy appeared, 
and told Paul that he had been at the morning trial, 
and grieved to be obliged to add that he could not 
entertain much hope, as two new informers had 





appeared against his father, in the pérsons. of the 
wagoners who. had, brought the silver to town, and 
who, having been themselves taken in the rebel army, 
were now only too glad to purchase their own lives by 
swearing away that of a fellow-creature. 

The next day Mr. Le Vy went: again to the trial, 
being determined that the family of his friend should 
have the comfort of knowing exactly what passed. 

When the hews came, alas! there was no. prospect 
of » pardon, and the sentence of death had been passed 
on the unfortunate banker; 

Paul waited to hear no more, but ran to his own 
chamber, there to _ out his grief to that heavenly 
Father from whom life or death could not separate him, 

The hours wore on, and. the last ray ef light had 
left the little room, when at length he threw himself 
on the bed in helpless agony, and his wearied spirit 
was beginning to forget its trouble in a gentle 
slumber, when Evans having already rapped twice at 
hisdoor without beinganswered, now quietly opened it, 
and called to him thata gentleman awaited him below, 

He descended quickly: a ray of hope seemed to 
guide his trembling limbs. 

At the table in the parlour sat—was it really his 
father? With a cry of joy Paul rushed to embrace 
him, but stopped short as he drew nearer. 

The figure before him would have deceived a 
stranger—even an acquaintance—so singular was the 
likeness it bore to Mr. Farrel; buta‘son’ saw with 
clearer eyes, and Paul sank back in a chair ‘and 
sobbed from ei 

But who was this singular stranger? Paul Farrel 
the elder, whom we now introduce to the reader, was 
the twin brother of our friend, the banker: In early 
youth he had been condemned to the galleys by the 
French Government, for his adherence to the re- 
formed faith, during that persecution which’ drove 
the more fortunate of his family to seek an asylum in 
England. 

After many years of confinement he and a fellow- 
prisoner had succeeded in making their escape ; and 
finally, after a. protracted period of wandering and 
privation, he had gained the English shore, as it 
appeared now, only to be a witness of the final de- 
struction of his family by the demon of religious into- 
lerance, which had passed from the sunny valleys of 
France to the colder north, rendering the little island 
no longer that ark of protection to the infant Church, 
which erst had been its glory. 

After listening to the sad tale of his nephew, the 
old man rose with a determination to seek his brother. 

+ * 


Darkness had fallen on all without, as an old man 
leaning on his staff, and followed by a youthful figure, 
passed from under the massive gateway of one of the 
principal city prisons. 

An empty coach that was standing near was soon 
hailed, and telling the driver to go as quickly as pos- 
sible to Westminster, they were speedily hurried over 
the uneven roads. 

‘‘ Now I feel as if I could breathe,” said Paul, for 
wi reader must have already guessed he ‘was one of 

rty. 

H uate was called forth on leaving’ Temple 
Bar, and it was the first word which had escaped the 
fugitives since they had found themselves beyond the 
confines of the gaol. 

“Thank ! many thanks to Providence,” was 
the response of his companion ; but, as if the events 
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which had occurred had been too much for him, he 
immediately sank back with a groan. 

Paul sprang forward, and holding his father (it was 
no other than he) in his arms, he soothed him, and 
whispered words of holy comfort in his ear till tears 
came to the old man’s relief. 

In the city prison, the gaoler was going his last 
rounds for the night. He opened the door of the 
banker’s cell. All appeared to be right; the sole 
occupant sat at the wretched board, which had served 
as a table on which to write the last sad words home. 
He had apparently not moved since the melancholy 
missive had been sent, only now his grey head was 
sunk on his still open Bible, and the sleep “ He giveth 
his beloved ” had stolen on one who was about to end 
a life of martyrdom by giving for another the last gift 
itis in the power of humanity to bestow. 

Gaoler! thou art deceived; the bird has escaped 
from the snare of the fowler; that aged man before 
thee is not thy prisoner of the morning. No, that 
man has neither wife nor child: one tie alone was 
left him in the world, and he found that tie about to 
be broken ; so he sent the father back to the children 
and the husband back to the wife, and remained to 
suffer in his stead. 

The cell door closed, but in a few minutes it opened 
again. This time the gaoler came not alone. He 
admitted one so closely wrapped that it was impossible 
to perceive who it was; but when the cloak was thrown 
off, the reader would have recognised none other than 
the son of Israel, again come to minister to the un- 
fortunate, 

Great was his surprise at finding a substitute for 
the friend he came to rescue ; but it did not prevent 
him from carrying out his kind intentions. He first 
introduced himself to the unfortunate inmate, and 
made him understand the errand on which he came; 
then calling in the gaoler to their assistance, the three 
soon succeeded in filing away the bars of the window; 
thus leaving a proof of the method of escape used by 
the prisoner. 

This done, they descended by secret passages, and 
entered the street through a postern gate, at which a 
coach awaited them. 

As the Jew entered the vehicle, he slipped a purse 
of gold into the gaoler’s hand, saying, “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my disci- 
ples, ye have done it unto me.” 

“ God bless you sir,” replied the man, and turned 
with a sigh to resume his trying duties, 

A bleak heath on the Surrey side of the Thames 


was trying to look comfortable in the rays of the| p 


summer sun. At its further end arose a gloomy red 
brick building, surrounded by a high wall of the same 
material, The great dull green gate, guarded by the 
rter’s lodge, was the only mode of ingress or egress. 
the outside of the mansion did not allow a glimpse 
or give a hint of the brightness within. 
_ Here lay a smiling garden, and in it on this morn- 
Ing two young persons were strolling arm in arm. 
Yes, they were Charles and Maud; she having ren- 
dered i more sweet his joy in the return of his 
father, by promising to add to his restored happiness. 
In-doors, in the most comfortable of ry a Mr. 
and Mrs. Farrel were seated, surrounded by their 
sons and daughters, and on the low window seat one 
might have seen the mistress of the house, a young 
Jewess, sister to Andrea, who is now no longer a 





“ My brother must be here before long,” she said, 
laying down her work, and looking at the Dutch 
clock that stood in the corner. 

**Oh, I hope he has been successful,” said Paul. 
‘** How we must all love him for what he has done 
for us so many times. But tell me, what made him 
> - much for people who were almost strangers to 

im?” 

“Ah!” replied Rachel, ‘it is a long story; and 
see, we have no time for it now, for my brother 
comes.” 

They all looked up as she spoke, and saw Andrea 
and Mr. Farrel’s brother drawing near the house. 
And now, in this quiet retreat, Paul learned from 
his new friends how it was they had so many times 
come to the rescue of his family. 

They had for many years—in fact, ever since their 
coming to England—been closely connected with Mr. 
Le Vy; and that good man lost no opportunity to 
lay before them the blessed tidings which had spoken 
peace to his own soul. 

Their guardian, the ancient Israelite, whom Evans 
had met in his southern journey, had never openly 
embraced the true faith; but he had not hindered 
them from doing so; and it was no wonder if the 
brother and sister were greatly attached to the good 
old man who had become their teacher in the Gospel. 

To show his gratitude, Andrea had willingly un- 
dertaken the journey which had issued in Philip’s 
flight; and, from that time, had taken so deep an 
interest in the family, that he had only been too glad 
to take every opportunity of assisting them. 

“ And now,” said Paul, one day, as he and Andrea 
walked to and fro in the garden, and the latter had 
been rehearsing to him again the etory of his life, 
“IT want to you. if it is not possible for me to 
follow Philip to Holland. I am weary of doing 
nothing here, and I should so like to see this won- 
derful Prince and——” 

“ Hush,” interrupted his companion. ‘It is hardly 
safe to talk in-doors on that subject, much less out 
here. But I think you are wise in wishing to get 
to Holland, and I. can send you there as soon as you 
like, as one of our vessels sails for Amsterdam next 
week, and another the week after.” 

“Qh! I will sail by the first, if my father does not 
object, and I will go and ask him now.” 

When he entered the parlour he found his Aunt 
Mabel and Madoline about to depart with Herbert 
on a visit to Mr. Le Vy. Mr. Farrel listened to 
his son’s proposal with great attention, and then re- 
lied— 

“T have not any reluctance to grant your re- 
quest, my son, as I think we are too large a party to 
remain so long on our friends here. Le Vy says he 
shall keep your aunt and sister, so by degrees I hope 
we shall relieve these kind people from their burden.” 

Paul did not prepare to leave his family without 
great regret; but for his comfort, the day before he 
was to sail, a letter arrived from Philip, saying that 
he had been made the pastor of a little company of 
refugees, and that he had prepared a home for his 
mother, and for Catherine, if she would accept it; 
so Paul put off his journey for a week, and they de- 

ther. 

Judge Jeffreys’ persecution was now ended, and 
the king, finding it impossible to form a coalition 
with the Church against the Dissenters, now proposed 
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a coalition with the Dissenters against the Church, and 
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published a declaration promising religious toleration 
to his subjects. Many listened to his flattering ~ 
posals, and hastened to erect their own chapels. But 
our friends, with many more, turned a deaf ear to the 
proffered indulgences. 

At last the impious conduct of King James reached 

its height, and the seven bishops weresent to the Tower. 
Great grief was felt for those high-spirited men 
throughout the kingdom, and nowhere more than at 
the lone house which was the temporary abode of our 
friends. 

And now our story is nearly told; but as we have 
followed our friends in troubles and persecutions, we 
should like to take leave of them in brighter scenes. 

It is Christmas Day in the year 1689, and William 
and Mary are now keeping their first Christmas as 
King and Queen of Great Britain. Peace and quiet- 
ness have been restored to the country; and Mr. 
Farrel’s family, with many others, have returned to 
their homes. 

In the city, though early in the afternoon, it was 
very dark, and Mr. Farrel has had the shutters 
closed, and candles and Yule logs are blazing in the 
large dining-room, where a goodly party are as- 
sembled around the hospitable board, 

We look round and recognise old faces. Besides 
the master and mistress of the mansion and their 
children (among whom Maud and Philip must now 
be numbered), there are Mr. Farrel’s brother and 
two sisters; Andrea and his sister, and last, but not 
least in Maud’s estimation, Edward Montague, who 
has returned to his native land in the train of the 
new sovereign, and who will now spend the rest of his 
days in peace in the house of his fathers; for he has 
thrown up his military appointment, and a few more 
days will see him and Rachel comfortably established 
at Fairfield, where the poor people will have no more 
need to mourn Maud’s absence, and Edward will be 
looked up to as the best of landlords and the model 
of country squires. 

And so we will let the curtain drop on the happy 
family party as the last carol from the far away 
kitchen (where a hundred poor people are being 
feasted) dies away on the ear— 

“‘ Good-will henceforth from heaven to mén.” 
THE END. 








EXPERIENCE. 
’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours; 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven ; 
And how they might have borne more welcome news. 
Their answers form what men experience call ; 
If wisdom’s friend, her best ; if not, worst foe, 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR ‘Or “THE cCiTANNTNGS,” “ MRS. HALLIBURTON's 
TROUBLES,” ETO. 


-—?e—, 
CHAPTER XLI. 
THE ASCENDING BLAZE, 

THene is a terror which, coming on suddenly, shakes 
the equanimity of the mind to its very foundation—and 
that terror fell upon Trevlyn Hold. At the dusk hour 
of night—for it was not yet quite dark—its inmates were 
sitting mostly in idleness; the servants gossiping quietly 
in the kitchen, the young ladies lingering desultorily 
over the fire in the drawing-room, when those awful 
sounds of fear, bringing faintness to the very heart, 
interrupted them—the ery of their father in the room 
above; the echoing cry, shrill and prolonged, from some 
spot outside the house. With a simultaneous movement 
all flew to the open space of the hall, only to see Mr, 
Chattaway leap down the stairs, his wife and Miss Diana 
following him, : 

“Oh, papa! whatisit? ‘What is the matter ?”? 

* The rick-yard is on fire!” 

They ran out to the rick-yard, a terrified company. 
Little Edith Chattaway, a most excitable girl, fell into 
hysterics, and her bursts of sobbing sereams only added 
to the confusion of the sceno. One'voice was heard in its 
distinctness above all the rest—that of Miss Diana 
Trevlyn. 

“Who has done this? It must have been purposely 
set on fire,” 

She turned sharply on the group of servants as she 
spoke, as if suspecting one of them. ‘The blaze fell on 
their alarmed faces, and they recoiled visibly ; not from 
any sense of guilt, but from the general sense of fear 
which lay upon all, One of the grooms spoke impul- 
sively. 

“T heared voices not a minute ago in the rick-yard,” 
he cried,“ I’ll swear I heared ’em,, I wasa-going across 
the top there.to fetch a bucket of water from the pump 
for the stables, and I heared ’em talking. One was 
woman's. I see a light, too.” 

The women-servants were huddling together, staring 
helplessly at the blaze. Miss Diana directed her atten- 
tion particularly to them: she had a ready perception, 
a keen sight, and she detected signs of terror so unmis- 
takable in the face of one, that she could not help draw- 
ing a rapid conclusion, It was not the expression 
of general alarm, of surprise, of doubt depicted on the 
countenance of the rest; but an apprehensive, lively, 
conscious terror; and the girl was evidently endea- 
vouring to draw behind, out of the sight of Miss Diana. 
Miss Diana laid her hand upon her. It was Bridget, 
the kitchen maid. “You know something of this!” 
Bridget burst into tears, A more complete picture of 
helpless fear than sho presented at that moment could 
not well be drawn. Her face was white, her teoth 
chattered, her whole frame shivered from head to foot. 
In her apron, held up as it seemed unconsciously, was 
something hidden. ‘ 

“ What have you got there P ” sharply continued Miss 
Diana, whose thoughts may have flown to tow and 
matches, and other incendiary adjuncts, 
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Bridget, unable to speak for sobs, turned down the 
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apron and disclosed a little black puppy: which, as if 
not liking to be displayed to general gaze, began to 
squeak, ‘There was nothing very guilty in him; but 
Bridget’s sobs redoubled, 

“Were you in ‘the rick-yard?* questioned Miss 
Diana; “ was it your voice that Sam heard?” And 
Bridget was too terribly frightened to deny it. 

“Then pray, what were you ‘doing? What brought 
you in the rick-yard at all?” 

But Mrs, Chattaway, timid Mrs, Chattaway, who was 
trembling almost as much as Bridget, but who had com- 
passion for everybody in distress, spoke up to the rescue. 
“Don’t, Diana,” shesaid, “I am ‘sure Bridget is too 
good and honest a girl to have taken part in a dreadful 
thing such as this. The rick may have got heated and 
taken fire spontaneously.” 

“No, madam, I'd die before T’d do such a thing,” 
sobbed Bridget, in answer to the kindness. “If I was 
in the rick-yard, I wasn’t doing no harm—and I’m sure 
I'd rather have went a hunderd mile the other way if 
I'd thought what was going to happen. I turned as 
sick as a dog with fright when I saw the flame burst 
out.” 

* Was it you who screamed ?” inquired Miss Diana. 

“TI did scream, ma’am. I couldn’t help it.” 

“Diana,” whispered Mrs, Chattaway, “you may seo 
she’s innocent,” 

“Yes, most likely; but there’s something behind for 
all that,” replied Miss Diana aloud, in her decisive tone. 
“Bridget, I mean to come to the bottom of this business, 
and the sooner you explain it, the less trouble you'll be 
at. I ask what took you to the rick-yard ? ” 

“Tt wasn’t no harm, ma’am, as Madam says,” sobbed 
Bridget, evidently very unwilling to enter on the ex- 
planation, “Oh,ma’am! I never did no harm in going 
there, nor thought none.” 

“Then it is the more éasily told,” responded Miss 
Diana, “Do you hear me, girl? “What business took 
you to the rick-yard, and who were you talking with?” 

There appeared to be no help for it; Bridget had felt 
there would not be from the first; she should have to 
confess to herrusticadmirer’s stolen visit. And Bridget, 
while liking him in her heart, was intensely ashamed of 
him, from his being so much younger than herself. 

“Ma’am, I only came into it for a minute to speak to 
& young boy ; my cousin, Jim Sanders. Hatch, he came 
into the kitchen and said young Jim wanted to see me, 
and I came out. That’s all—if it was the last word I 
had to speak,” she added, with a burst of grief. 

“And Jim Sanders? ‘What did he want with you ?” 
pursued Miss Diana, with uncompromising sternness, 

“It was to show me this little puppy,” returned 
Bridget, not choosing to confess that the small animal 
Was brought as a present. “Jim seemed proud of it, he 
did, ma’am, and he brought it up for me to see.” 

A very innocent confession ; plausible, also; and Miss 
Diana saw no cause to disbelieve it. But she was one 
who liked to be on the sure side, and when corroborative 
testimony was to be had to a fact, she did not allow it to 
escape her, “ One of you find Hatch,” she said, addressing 
the maids, 

Hatch was found with the men servants and labourers, 
who were knocking one another over in their eager 
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endeavours to carry water to the rick, under the frantic 
and confused directions of their master, Hatch’ssmock- 
frock was already wringing wet, through thé upsetting 
over himof a bucket, while he was stooping for something 
at the pump. He came up to Miss Diana, squeezing it 
out of his hair, 

* Did you go into the kitchen, and tell Bridget that 
Jim Sanders wanted her in the rick-yard?” she 
questioned. 

I think it has been mentioned once before that this 
man, Hatch, was too honest or too simple to answer 
anything but the straightforward truth. He replied 
that he did do so; that he had been called to by Jim 
Sanders as he was passing along the railed off part at 
the top of the rick-yard near the stables, who asked him 
to go to the house and send out Bridget. 

“Did he say what he wanted with her?” continued 
Miss Diana. 

“Not to me,” replied Hatch. “ It ain’t nothing new 
for that there boy to come up and ask for Bridget, 
ma‘am,” he continued. “He’s always coming up for 
her, Jim is. They be cousins.” 

A well-meant, good-natured speech, no doubt, on 
Hateh’s part, but Bridget would have liked to box his 
ears for it there and then. Miss Diana, liberal-minded, 
sufficiently large-hearted, saw no reason to object to 
Mr. Jim’s visits, provided they were paid at proper 
times and seasons, when the girl was not at her work. 
“ Was anybody with Jim Sanders?” she asked. 

“ Not as I saw, ma’am. As I was coming back after 
telling Bridget, I see Jim awaiting there, all by hisself. 
He——” 

“ How could you see him? Was it not too dark?” 
interrupted Miss Diana, 

“Not then, Bridget, she kep’ him waiting ever so 
long afore she come out. Jim must have been a good 
half-hour altogether in the yard; ’twere that, I know, 
from the time he called to me till the blaze burst out. 
But Jim might have went away afore that,” added 
Hatch, reflectively. 

“That’s all, Hatch; make you haste back again,” 
said Miss Diana. “Now, Bridget,” she resumed, “was 
Jim Sanders in the yard when the flames burst out, or 
was he not ?” 

Yes, ma’am, he was there.” 

“Then if any suspicious characters got into the rick- 
yard and did the mischief, he would no doubt have seen 
them,” thought Miss Diana, to herself. “Do you know 
who did set it on fire?” she imperatively asked. 

Bridget’s face, which had regained somewhat of its 
colour, grew white again—white as the apron she wore. 
Should she dare to tell what she had heard about 
Rupert? “TI did not see it done,” she gasped. 

“Come, Bridget, this will not do,” cried Miss Diana, 
noting the signs. “There’s more behind, I see. 
Where’s Jim Sanders ? ” 

*She looked around as she spoke—looked into the 
obscurity, into the light and shade cast by the flames. 
Jim was certainly not in sight. “Do you know where 
he is?” she sharply resumed to Bridget. 

But instead of answering, Bridget’s teeth were taken 
with a fresh fit of chattering, It amazed Miss Diana 
considerably. 
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“ Did Jim do it ?” she sharply asked. 

“No, no,” answered Bridget, bursting into fresh 
tears, “ When I got to Jim he had somehow lost the 
puppy ”—glancing down at her apron—“ and we had to 
look about for it. It was only just in the minute he 
found it that the flames broke forth. -Jim, he was 
a showing of it to me, ma’am, and he started like any- 
thing when I shrieked out.” 

“Could he not see them as well as you?” cried Miss 
Diana. 

“ He had got his back to ’em, and I had got my face,” 
answered Bridget. 

“ And where is Jim Sanders? What has become of 
him?” 

“I don’t know,” sobbed Bridget. 

“Nonsense ! you must know,” objected Miss Diana. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t,” she reiterated. “Jim, he 
seemed like one dazed when he turned and saw the 
blaze. He stood a minute looking at it, and I could see 


his face turn all of a fright; the blaze made it light | zeal 


enough to see anything; and then he flung the puppy 
into my arms and scrambled off over the palings, never 
speaking a word.” 

Miss Diana paused, There was something suspicious 
in Jim’s making off in the ciandestine manner described; 
but on the other hand she had known Jim from his 
infancy—known him to be of a harmless, inoffensive 
nature, 

“An honest lad-would have remained to see what 
assistance he could render towards putting it out, not 
have run off in that cowardly way,” spoke Miss Diana, 
“ Bridget, girl, I don’t like the look of this.” 

Bridget made no reply, save by her tears. She was 
beginning to wish the ground would open and swallow 
her up for a convenient half-hour; she wished Jim 
Sanders had been actually buried in it before he had 
brought this trouble upon her. Miss Diana, Madam, 
and the young ladies were surrounding her; the maid- 
servants began to edge away from her suspiciously; 
even Miss Edith had ceased her sobs and her hysterics 
to stare at Bridget. 

Cris Chattaway came leaping past them. Cris, who 
had been leisurely making his way to the Hold—very 
near it, in fact, when the flames broke out—had just 
come up, and after a short conference with his father, 
was now running to the stables. ‘“ You are the fleetest 
horseman, Cris,’ Mr. Chattaway had said to him. “Get 
the engines here from Barmester.” And Cris was has- 
tening to mount a horse, and ride away on the errand. 

Mrs. Chattaway caught his arm as he passed, “Oh, 
Cris, this is dreadful! “What can have been the cause 
of it?” 

“ What?” returned Cris, in a savage tone—not, how- 
ever, meant for his mother, but induced by the subject. 
“Don’t you know what caused it? He ought to swing 
for it, the felon!” 

Mrs. Chattaway was surprised. She connected his 
words with what she had just been listening to. “Cris! 
—do you mean—— It never could have been Jim 
Sanders! ” 

“Jim Sanders!” slightingly spoke Cris. ‘ What 
should have put Jim Sanders in your head, mother ? 
No; it was your favoured nephew, Rupert Trevlyn! ” 





Mrs. Chattaway broke out into a cry as the words 
left his lips. Maude started a step forward, her face 
full of indignant protestation; and Miss Diana im. 
periously demanded what he meant. 

“Don’t stop me,” said Cris. “Rupert Trevlyn was 
in the yard with a torch just before it broke out, and he 
must have fired it.” 

“It can’t be, Cris!” wailed Mrs. Chattaway, her 
accent one of intense pain, and she laid hold of her son 
as he was speeding away. “ Who says this?” 

Cris twisted himself from her. “I can’t stop, mother, 
I say; I am going for the engines. You had better 
ask my father; it was he told me. It’s true enough: 
who would do it, except Rupert ?” 

The shaft lanced at Rupert struck to the heart of Mrs, 
Chattaway ; it struck unpleasantly on the ear of Miss 
Diana Trevelyn; it did not sound agreeably to some of 
the women servants: Rupert was liked in the house- 
hold, Cris hated, One of the latter spoke up in her 


“It’s well, it is, to try to throw it off the shoulders 
of that Jim Sanders, on to Mr. Rupert! Jim 
Sanders——” 

“And what have you got to say again Jim 
Sanders ?” interrupted Bridget, aroused by the inuendo 
—fearful, it may be, of a danger that the crime should 
be fastened on him. “ Perhaps if I had spoke my mind, 
I could have told as it was Mr. Rupert as well as others 
could; perhaps Jim:Sanders could have told it, too. At 
any rate, it wasn’t——” 

“ What is that, Bridget ? ” 

The quiet but most imperative interruption came from 
Miss Diana. Bridget fell on her knees; excitement was 
overpowering her. “It was Mr, Rupert, ma’am ; it was; 
Jim saw him fire it.” 

“Diana! Diana! I feel ill,” gasped Mrs, Chattaway, 
in a faint tone. “Let me go to him; I cannot breathe 
under this suspense.” 

She meant to her husband, Pressing across the con- 
fused and crowded rick-yard—for people, aroused by the 
sight of the flame, were coming up now in numbers— 
she succeeded in gaining Mr. Chattaway. Maude, 
scared nearly unto death, followed her closely, holding 
her skirts. She caught hold of him just as he had 
taken a bucket of water to hand on to some one stand- 
ing next him in the line, thereby causing him to spill 
it. Mr. Chattaway turned round with a passionately 
angry word. 

“What do you want here?” he roughly asked, 
although he saw it was his wife. 

“ James, tell me,” she pleadingly whispered. “I felt 
sick with the suspense; I could not wait, What did 
Cris mean by saying it was Rupert ? ” 

“Tt was Rupert,” answered Mr. Chattaway. “ There's 
not a shade of doubt that it was Rupert, He has done 
it in revenge.” 

“ Revenge for what?” she asked. 

“ For the horsewhipping I gave him. When I joined 
you up-stairs just now, I came straight from it. I 
horsewhipped him here, on this very spot,” continued 
Mr. Chattaway, as if it afforded him satisfaction to re- 
peat his avowal of the fact. “He had a torch with him, 
and I—like a fool—left it with him, never thinking] of 
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consequences, or that he might use it to become a felon. 
He must have fired the rick in revenge.” 

Mrs. Chattaway had been gradually drawing away 
from the proximity of the blaze, from the line formed to 
pass buckets of water on to the flames, which crackled 
and roared on high, from the crowd and confusion that 
prevailed around the spot. Mr. Chattaway had drawn 
with her, leaving his place in the line to be filled up by 
another. She fell against a distant rick, feeling sick 
unto death, 

“Oh, James! Why did you horsewhip him? What 
had he done ? * 

“JT horsewhipped him for insolence; for bearding me 
tomy face. I bade him tell me who let him in last 
night when he returned home, and he set me at de- 
fiance by refusing to tell. One of my servants must be 
a traitor, and Rupert is screening him.” 

A great cry escaped her. “ Oh, what have you done? 
It was I who let him in.” 

“ You!” foamed Mr. Chattaway. “It is not true,” 
he added, the next moment. “You are striving also to 
deceive me—to defend him.” 

“Tt is true,” she wailed. “I saw him come to the 
house from my dressing-room window, and I went down 
the back stairs and opened the door for him. If he re- 
fused to betray me, it was done in good feeling, in love 
towards me, lest you should reproach me ; and you have 
horsewhipped him for it!—you have goaded him on to 
this crime! Oh, Rupert! my darling Rupert !” 

Mr. Chattaway turned impatiently away; he had no 
time to waste on sentiment when his ricks were burn- 


ing. His wife caught him by the coat. 
“Tt has been a wretched mistake altogether, James,” 


she whispered. ‘Say you will forgive him—forgive 
him for my sake !” 

“Forgive him!” repeated Mr. Chattaway, his voice 
assuming quite a hissing sound in his anger. “ Forgive 
this? Never. I'll prosecute him to the last stiver of 
the law; I'll try hard to get him condemned to penal 
servitude for life. Forgive this/ You are out of your 
mind, Madam Chatiaway.” 

Her breath was coming in gasps, her voice rose amidst 
choking sobs, and she entwined her arms about him 
caressingly, imploringly, in her agony of distress and 
terror, 

“For my sake, my husband! It would kill me to 
see it brought home to him. He must have been over- 
come by a fit of the Trevlyn temper. Oh, James! for- 
give him for my sake.” 

“T never will,” deliberately replied Mr, Chattaway. 
“T will prosecute him to the utmost limit of the law; I 
swear it. In an hour’s time from this he will be in 
custody.” 

He broke from her, and she staggered back against 
the rick, But for Maude she might have fallen. Poor 
Maude, who had stood and listened, her face turning to 
stone, her heart: to despair, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A NIGHT SOENE, 
Alas for the Trevlyn temper! How many times has 
the lamentation to be repeated! Were the world filled 
With lamentations for this most unhappy state of mind 


eases 








to which some of its mortals give way, they could not 
atone for the ill inflicted. It is not a pleasant topic to 
enlarge upon, and I seem to have lingered unnecessarily 
in the dislike to approach it, 

When Rupert leaped the palings and flew away over 
the field, he was totally incapable of self-government for 
the time being. I do not say this in his extenuation., 
I say that such a state of things is most lamentable, and 
ought not to be. I only state that it was so. The most 
passionate temper ever born with man may be kept 
under, where the right means are used—prayer, ever- 
watchful self-control ; but how few there are who find 
the means! Rupert Trevlyn had not. He had no clear 
perception of what he had done ; he probably knew that 
he had thrust the blazing torch into the rick; but he 
gave no heed whatever to consequences, whether the 
hay was undamaged or whether it should burst forth 
into a flame. 

He flew over the field as one possessed ; he flew over 
a succession of fields; the high road intervened, and he 
was passing over it in his reckless career, when he was 
encountered by Farmer Apperley, Not, for a moment, 
did the farmer recognise Rupert. 

“ Hey, lad! What in the name of fortune has taken 
you ?” cried he, laying his hand upon him. 

His face distorted with passion, his eyes starting with 
fury, his breath coming in gasps that were more like 
shrieks, Rupert tore on. He shook the farmer’s hand 
off him, and tore on, leaping the low dwarf hedge oppo- 
site, and never speaking. f 

Mr. Apperley began to doubt whether he had not been 
deceived by sonie strange apparition—such, for instance, 
as the popular Flying Dutchman. He ran to a stile 
hard by, and stood there gazing after the mad figure, 
who seemed to be flying about heedlessly, without purpose, 
It had not gone out of the field: now in one part of it, 
now in another : and Mr. Apperley rubbed his eyes and 
tried to penetrate more clearly the obscurity of the 
night. 

“It was Rupert Trevlyn—if I ever saw him,” decided 
he, at length. “What can haye put him into this 
state? Perhaps he’s gone mad!” : 

The farmer, in his consternation, stood there he knew 
not how long: ten minutes or a quarter of an hour it 
may have been. It was not a busy night with him, and © 
he had as soon linger at that gate as go on at once to 
Bluck the farrier—which was where he was bound. Any 
time would do to give his orders to Bluck. 

“ Well, I can’t make it out a bit,” soliloquised he, 
when he at length turned away. “I’m sure it was 
Rupert; but what could have put him into that state ? 
Holloa! what’s that?” 

A bright light in the direction of Trevlyn Hold had 
caught his eye. He stood and gazed at it in a second 
state of consternation equal to that in which he had just 
gazed after Rupert Treviyn. “If I don’t believe it’s a 
fire!” ejaculated he, 

Was everybody running about madly? The words 
were but escaping Mr, Apperley’s lips when a second 
figure, panting, white, breathless as the other, came 
flying over the road in the self-same spot, This one wore 
a smock frock, and the farmer recognised Jim Sanders, ; 

“Why, Jim, is it you? What's up?” 
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* Don’t stop me, sir,” panted Jim. .“ Don’t you, sce 
the blaze there ? It’s Chattaway’s rick-yard.” 

“ Merey me! Chattaway’s rick-yatd !. What has done 
it? Have we got the incendiaries in the county again ?” 

“Tt was Mr. Rupert,” answered Jim, dropping his 
voice to a whisper. “I see him fire it, Let me geton, 
please sir.” 

In very astonishment, Mr. Apperley loosed his hold of 
the boy, who went speeding off in the direction of Bar- 
brook. The farmer propped his: back against the stile, 
that he might gather together his scared senses, 

Rupert Treviyn had fired the rick-yard! Had he really 
gone mad P—or was Jim Sanders mad when he said it? 
The farmer, a slow man to arrive at conclusions, was 
sorely puzzled. “The one looked a8 mad as t’other, for 
what I saw,’ deliberated he, “Any way, however, 
there’s the fire, and I’d better make my way to it: they'll 
want hands if they are to put that out. Thank God, it’s 
a calm night!” 

Tie took the nearest way to the Hold ; another helper 
amidst the many now crowding the busy scene. . What 
a Babel of confusion it was!what a scene for a 
painting, could it have been transferred to canvas !— 
what a life’s remembrance! The hoarse noise of the 
excited men as they passed the buckets ; the deep inter- 
jections of Mr. Chattaway ; and the faces of emotion of 
the lookers on, turned up to the lurid flame, Farmer 
Apperley, a man more given to deeds than words, 
rendered what help he could, accosting none. 

He had been at work some time, when: a shriek, or 
groan, or shout+it was hard to say which, for it partook 
of the nature of all~broke simultaneously from the spec- 
tators, A proximate rick had caught the fame. Mr. 
Chattaway uttered a despairing word, and the workers 
ceased for a few moments their efforts—as if paralysed 
with the additional evil. 

“Tf the fire-engines would but come!” impatiently 
exclaimed Mr, Chiattaway. 

Even as he spoke, a faint rumbling was heard in the 
distance. It came nearer, and nearer ; its clatter and its 
reckless pace proclaiming it to be what it was—a fire- 
engine. And Mr. Chattaway, in spite of his remark of 
impatience, gazed at its approach with astonishment : 
_ for he knew thére had not been time for the Barmoster 
engines to arrive. 

It proved to be the little engine from Barbrook. Ono 
kept in-the village. A very despised engine indeed ; from 
its small size, one rarely called for ; and which Mr. Chatta- 
way had not soas much thought of, when sending for the 
superior ones from Barmester. On it came, glibly, as 
if it meant to do good service, and the crowd in tho rick- 
yard welcomed it with a shout, and flew away to give it 
space, Its two horses were recking with the speed to 
which they had been urged. 

Churlish as was Mr. Chattaway’s genetal manner, he 
could not avoid showing somewhat of his satisfaction ‘at 
its arrival. “I am so glad you have come!” hoe ex- 
claimed. “I never thought to send. 1 suppose you 
saw the flames, and came of your own accord ? ” 

“No, sir, we never saw nothing,” was the reply of the 
man he addressed, “Mr. Ryle’s lad, Jim Sanders, came 
for us. I never see a chap in such # commotion; he 
a’most got the engine ready hisself.”” 





The. mention of the, name, Jim Sanders, caused g 
buzz around. © The.acknowledgment.of the kitchen 
maid Bridgot, that. the offender was Rupert. Treylyn, 
had been whispered and. commented upon ; and if some 
were found to believe the whisper, others scornfully 
rejected. it, . Thore was, Mr, Chattaway’s assertion, also 
~—that it was Rupert; but Mr. Chattaway’s ill-will to 
Rupert was remembered that night, and the assertion 
was reeeived doubtfully,, A meddlesome voice intor. 
rupted the fireman. 

“Jim Sanders !. why that. was the; one what fired it, 
Thereaint no doubt! Little wonder he seemed frighted,” 

“Did ho fire it?” interrupted Farmer Apperley, 
eagerly. “ What, Jim? Why, what possessed him to 
do such a thing? I met him just now, like one 
frightened, out of his, life, and ho laid the guilt on 
Rupert Trevlyn,” 

“Hush, Mr, Apperley!” whispered a cautioning 
voice at his elbow, and the farmer turned to see George 
Ryle. The latter, with an almost imperceptible move- 
ment, directed his.attention to the right, to the livid face 
of Mrs, Chattaway. Like unto,one paralysed stood she, 
her hands clasped, her features drawn, listening to the 
words, 

“Yes, it was Mr..Rupert,” protested Bridget, with a 
sob, “Jim Sanders told me. that he watched Mr, 
Rupert thrust the lighted torch into the rick, He 
seemed not to know what ho was about, Jim said; he 
seemed to do.it:in a passion.” 

“Hold your. tongue, . Bridget,” interposed a sharp, 
commanding voice. “Have I not desired, you already 
todoso? Itis nob upon tho hearsay evidence of Jim 
Sanders that you can acouse Mr, Rupert,” 

The speaker was Miss Diana Trevlyn. In good truth, 
Miss Diana did not beliove that Rupert.could have been 
guilty of the act, It had boon disclosed that the torch 
in tho: rick-yard belonged. to Jim Sanders, had been 
brought there by him, and.she doomed that fact was sus- 
piciousagainstJim. Miss Diana had arrived unwillingly 
at the conclusion that Jim Sanders had set. the rick on 
fire by accident ; and in his fright had»acoused Rupert, 
to screen himself, She imparted her viow of the affair 
to Mr. Apperley. 

* Like enough,” was the response of Mr. Apperley, 
when he had listened. “Some of these boys haye no 
more caution in ’em than if they were children. of two 
years old. But what could have put Rupert into such 
a state?” ho added, the thought occurring to him. “If 
anybody every looked mad, he did this night.” 

“ When ?’? asked Miss Diana, eagerly, and Mrs. Chat- 
taway pressed up closer with her white countenance. 

“I saw him just before I.canie uphere.. ‘I was on my 
way to Bluck’s, and somebody with a spectre’s face, and 
his breath panting.so that you might have heard ita 
milé off; came bursting through the. hedge right across 
my path, Ididu’t know him at first; he didn’t look a 
bit like Rupert; but when I:saw who it was,J tried to 
stop him, and I asked what was the matter, He shook 
me off, and went ‘dver the opposite: hedge like a wild 
animal, and there he tore about the field. If he had 
been a lunatio escaped from the county ‘asylum, he 
couldn’t have run Worst" «5 

“Did he say nothing ?” some voice interrupted. "a 
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“ Not a word,” replied the farmer. “ He did not look 
as if he could speak. Well, before I had digested that 
shock, or come to any manner of reflection what it could 
mean, there came another, flying up in the same mad 
state, and that was Jim Sanders. 1 stopped Aim. 
Nearly at the same time, or just before it, I had seen a 
light shoot up towards the sky. Jim said, as well as he 
could talk for fright, that the rick-yard at the Hold 
was on fire, and that Mr. Rupert had set it alight.” 

“At all events, the mischief seems to lie between 
them,” remarked some buzzing voices around. 

There would have been no time for this desultory con- 
versation—at least, fur the gentlemen’s share in it— but 
that the fire-engine had puta stop to their efforts. It 
had planted itself on the very spot where the line had 
been formed, scattering those who had taken part in it, 
and was rapidly getting itself into working order. The 
fames were shooting up terribly now, and Mr. Chatta- 
way was rushing here, there, and everywhere, in his 
frantic but impotent efforts to subdue them, or to assist 
at the means by which they might be subdued, He was 
not insured. 

George Ryle approached Mrs. Chattaway and bent 
over her, a strangely thrilling tone of kindness pervading 
his every word: it seemed to suggest how conscious he 
was of the great sorrow that was coming upon her. “I 
wish you would let me take you in-doors,” he whispered. 
“Indeed, it is not well for-you to be here.” 

“Where is he?” she gasped, in answer. “ Could 
you not find him, and remove him out of the way of 
danger ? ? 

A conviction, sure and not to be shaken, had been 
upon her from the very moment that her husband had 
avowed his chastisement of Rupert—the conviction that it 
was he, Rupert, and no other, who had done the mischief. 
Her own brothers—chiefly, however, her brother Rupert 
~kad been guilty of one or two acts almost as mad in 
their passion. He could not help his temper, she 
reasoned—some, perhaps, may say fallaciously; and if 
Mr. Chattaway had provoked him by that sharp and 
insulting punishment, it was he who was in fault more 
than Rupert, 

“T would die to save him, George,” she whispered. 
“T would give all I am worth to save him from the con- 

sequences, Mr. Chattaway says ho will prosecute him 
to the last,” 

“Tam quite sure you will be ill if you stay here,” re- 
nonstrated George, for she was shivering palpably from 
head to foot; not, however, with cold, but with emotion. 
by will go with yon to the house, and talk to you 

re,” 

“To the house!” she repeated, “Do you suppose I 
could stay in the house to-night? Look at them; they 
tte all out here.” 

She pointed to her children ; to the women servants. 
It was even so: all. were out. there. Mr. Chattaway, in 
Wasting, had once or twice harshly demanded what they, 
pack of women, did, im a scene such as that, and the 
Women had drawn away at the rebuke, but) only to. come 
frward again, Verhaps it was. not. in human uature to 
keep wholly away, from that scone of excitement. 

-Ahalf exclamation, of fear eseaped Mrs, Chattaway’s 
lips, and she pressed a few steps onwards, 
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Holding a close, and apparently private, conference 
with Mr. Apperley was Bowen, the superintendent of 
the very slight staff of police-officers stationed in the 
place. Asa general rule, these rustic districts are too 
=~ to require much supervision from the men in 

ue, 

“Mr. Apperley, you will not turn against him!” she 
implored, from between her fevered and trembling lips; 
and in good truth, Mrs. Chattaway gave indications of 
being almost as much beside herself that night as was 
the unhappy Rupert. “Is Bowen asking you where 
you saw Rupert, that he may go and find him? Do not 
you turn against him !” 

“ My dear, good lady, I have not got a thing to tell,” 
returned Mr. Apperley, looking at her in doubtful sur- 
prise, for her manner was very strange. “Bowen heard 
me say, as everybody else within some feet around us 
heard me, that Mr. Rupert was in the Brook field when 
Icame from it. But I have nothing else to tell of him; 
and he may not be there now. It’s hardly likely that 
he should be.” 

Mrs. Chattaway lifted her white face to Bowen. 
“You will not take him ? ” she imploringly whispered. 

The man shook his head—he was an intelligent 
officer, much respected in the neighbourhood —and 
answered her, in the same low tone, “I can’t help 
myself, ma’am. When charges are given to us, we are 
obliged to take cognisance of them, and to arrest, if 
needs be, those implicated.” 

“ Has this charge been given you?” she asked, 

Yes, this half-hour ago, I was up here almost with 
the breaking out of the flames, for I happened to be 
close by, and Mr. Chattaway made his formal complaint 
to me, and put it in my charge.” 

Her heartsunk within her, “And you are looking 
for him ?” 

“Chigwell is,” replied the superintendent, alluding 
toa policeman. “And Dumps is gone to see after Jim 
Sanders.” 

“Thank heaven'!”: exclaimed a voice at her elbow. 
It was that of George Ryle, and Mrs. Chattaway turned 
to him in grieved amazement. But George's words had 
not borne reference to her, or to anything she was 
saying. 

“Tt is beginning to rain,” he exclaimed. “A fine, 
steady rain would do us more good than tho engines. 
What does that noise mean ?” 

A loud murmur of excitement had arisen on the 
opposite side of the rick«yard, and was spreading as fast 
as did the flame. George looked in vain for its cause: 
he was very tall, and he raised himself on tip-toe to see 
the better: as yet without result. 

But not: for long. The causé soon showed itself. 
Pushing: ‘his way through the rick-yard, pale, subdued, 
quiet now, came Rupert Treviyn. Not in custody ; not 
fettered; not’ passionate ; only very worn and weary, as 
if: he had undergone: some painful amount of fatigue. 
It was all tho fit. of passion had left him; worn out, 
weary, powerless, In the days gotie by it had so left his 
uncle Rupert. 

Mr. Bowen: walked up; and laid: his hand upon his 
shoulder; (“I am-sorry to do it, sir,” ho said, “bub you 
are my prisoner,” 
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“T can’t help it,” wearily responded Rupert. 

But what brought Rupert Trevlyn back into the 
very camp of the Philistines? Rupert, in his terrible 
passion, had partly fallen to the ground, partly flung 
himself on it in the field where-Mr, Apperley saw him, 
and there he lay until the passion abated. Then he 
gathered himself up so far as to. sit, and bent his head 
upon his knees, and revolved what had passed. How 
long he might have stopped there, it is impossible to 
say, but that shouts and cries in the road aroused 
him, and he lifted his head to see that red light, and 
men running in its direction. He went and questioned 
them. “The rick-yard at the Hold was on fire.” 

An awful consciousness came across him that it was 
his work. It is a fact, that he did not positively re- 
member what he had done: that is to say, had no very 
clear recollection of it. Giving no thought to conse- 
quences, to himself—any more than he had an hour 
previously given thought to the consequences of his 
work—he began to hasten to the Hold as fast as his 
depressed physical state would permit. If he had 
caused that flame, it was only fair that he should do 
what he could towards putting it out. 

The rain did not fulfil its promise of coming down as 
George Ryle had fondly hoped. But the little engine 
from Barbrook had done good service, and the flames 
did not spread over the whole of the rick-yard. Later, 
the two great Barmester engines thundered up, and 
by midnight the fire was subdued and the danger 
over. 

And Rupert Trevlyn was in custody for having 
caused it! 


(To be continued.) 








The Religious World, 


FRANCE. : 
Ture Evangelical Alliance has held several meetings re- 
cently in France. At Paris, M.G. Monod presided, and 
called attention to some weighty matters which call for 
earnest prayer. The first of these was American slavery ; 
the second, the condemnation of Spanish Protestants 
to so many years of hard bondage in the galleys and 
dungeons (the commutation of whose sentence to banish- 
ment has since been announced); the third topic was the 
great events transpiring in various European countries. 
Dr. Fisch read the report,in which he observed that on this 
occasion they should combine the observanceof the Lord’s 
Supper with their annual meeting; but the two points 
upon which stress were chiefly laid were the American 
question, and the persecution of Spanish Protestants, On 
behalf of these latter, it was stated that a petition had 
been signed by 30,000 of the women of France, many 
of whom were Catholics. ‘The 800 leaves of which this 
petition consisted, had been bound up into one volume, 
and sent to the Queen of Spain, who had, howeyer, re- 
fused to grant what was pleaded for. After the report, 
various prayers and addresses followed, the communion 
was administered, and the proceedings concluded with a 
hymn and the benediction. 
Another Alliance meeting, and oné which seems to 
have been worthy of especial note, was held at Bor- 
deaux, The chief speaker was M. Rosseeuw-Saint~ 


Hilaire, professor at the Sorbonne; but besides him 
there were Professor La Harpe, from Geneva, Professor 
de Felice, of Montauban, the. well-tried and honoured 
M. des Mesnard, of Saintes, and others. 

One of the most interesting and useful among the re- 
ligious societies of the Continent is that named after Gus. 
tavus Adolphus. This monarch, among other services to 
Protestanism, founded a university at Dorpat, in Livonia, 
now under the government of Russia. This university 
has been re-organised by the Russian emperor, and is 
a great advantage to the Lutheran community in par- 
ticular. As it regards the Gustavus Adolphus Society 
we understand that it was founded some twenty years 
since, and has rapidly spread its branches over the 
European continent. Its aim is to succour feeble and 
scattered Protestant communities, such as are to be met 
with in almost every province of Europe. In 1861, the 
income was about £23,600, with which it rendered most 
efficient relief to 578 poor congregations, of which 344 
were in Germany, and the rest elsewhere. Last year it 
built 14 churches, The general annual meeting is to be 
held this year at Lubeck ; and (as if to demonstrate the 
great change in Austria) in 1864 the general assembly 
will take place in Vienna. 

During the month of April, the anniversaries of ‘the 
principal religious societies of France are celebrated in 
Paris. With these, various miscellaneous meetings are 
connected. A united prayer-meeting was this yeat 
held in the Taitbout Chapel on the 12th of April, and 
by this the series of assemblies was inaugurated. On 
the 13th of April, the Sunday-school Union held its 
meeting in the Malesherbes Chapel. It appeared from 
the report that there are now 664 Sunday-schools in 
France, with 83,050 scholars. The Union publishes 4 
Sunday-school magazine, has compiled a hymn book, is 
bringing out a library series, &c. Its receipts last year 
were, however, only 21,524 francs, or £861; its ex- 
penses were’a little in excess of the income, and it is in 
debt £480. The Sabbath-school cause makes sure pro- 
gress, though not very rapid, in’ France. On the 13th, 
of April also, the French and Foreign Bible Society held 
its meeting. The income of this society amounted to 
67,680 francs, or a little over £2,700; its expenses were 
somewhat larger. Of the whole, or portions of tho 
Scriptures, 88,200 have been circulated, and for the 
most part sold. The French Religious Tract Society 
had its anniversary on April 14th. Its income was 
44,000 francs, or £1,760, and its circulation 541,392 
tracts. The total income, sales included, has been 
111,928 francs, or nearly £4,480, The Protestant Bible 
Society has existed 43 years; its anniversary was held 
on April 15th ; its income for the year had been 78,245 
franes, or about £3,130; its issues had amounted to 
14,285 copies of the sacred volume. The Protestant Sou 
Society, established sixteen years since for benevolent 
objects, celebrated its anniversary on April 15th ; its in- 
come had been 20,683 franes, or about £827 ; its distri- 
butions had amounted to £720, The Evangelical Society 
of France held its thirtieth anniversary on the 15th of 
April ; its object is to spread the Gospel in the French 
empire. Last year its income was a little under £4,700, 
and it employed 61 agents, including ministers, eval- 








gelists, and teachers, 
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A VISIT TO ONE OF THE DISTRESSED seventy-nine years. The number in attendance 

DISTRICTS. at those schools had exceeded 400, but has been 
Havine recently paid a visit to one of the most | reduced to about 300, in consequence of the 
distressed of the manufacturing districts on the | employment, in various ways, of some, and the 
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borders of Lancashire and Cheshire, and having g | 
seen much that is calculated to encourage benevo- | 
lent Christians who have contributed for the | 
relief of the suffering operatives, it occurs to | 
me that a report of what I have seen may prove 
not uninteresting to the readers of “Tus 
Quiver,” the great majority of whom, there is, 
no,doubt, have in some way or other given their 
aid towards the mitigation of the great calamity 
that has befallen their fellow-countrymen in the 
northern districts of England. 

My report of this visit, which took place the | 
week previous to Whitsuntide, will at least have | 
this advantage, that it will not be overdrawn, as 
I really feel unable to convey an adequate im- | 
pression of the gratifying character of the | 
scenes which I witnessed, and am conscious that | 
anything that I can write upon the subject will 
fall short of the reality in interest and import- | 
ance, I can only say that no one, seeing what I | 


| 


| very gratifying. 


emigration of others. Many of the adults in 
Diese schools had never before learnt to read, 


and the earnestness with which they apply them- 


selves to the acquisition of useful knowledge is 
In one room, several men were 
employed in mending cloth garments and shoes, 
under the instruction of regular tailors and 
shoemakers engaged for that purpose. The 
work thus done is confined to the mending of 
clothes and shoes for those who attend the 
| Schools, who get such repairs done at the cost 
| price of the material used; the wages of the 
workers and of their inataustors being paid out 
of the subscriptions received by the managers 
of the school. On my visit to each of these 
male schools, at the request of the clergyman, I 
addressed the men, taking occasion to observe 
what pleasure it gave me, as one who had in 
some degree contributed to their establishment, 
to witness so gratifying a sight as that before 


have had the happiness to witness, would regret | me, of so many gathered together, at this season 
any sacrifice they may have made in aid of “the | | of severe trial, to employ their time in a way 
exertions of the local clergy on behalf of the caleulated to conduce to their future temporal 





spiritual and temporal good of the suffering poor | 
in those districts. 

The point to which I shall particularly direct | 
attention, is the religious aspect of the present | 
proceedings, with a view to illustrate the| 
spiritual benefits which we may hope will, with | 
the Divine blessing, result from the trying dis- 
peusation of Providence with which so vast a/| 
multitude of our fellow-countrymen have beon | 
visited, and under which, to a great extent, they | 
are still suffering the greatest privations. These | 
religious advantages may be anticipated from | 
the industrial and sewing schools, where re-| 
ligious instruction is also imparted, and from the | 
various special services that have been estab- | 
lished in connection with them, and arising out 
of the present distress. I shall confine my ob- 
servations to the particular parochial district 
which I visited, and which is situated in one of 
the most distressed localities on the borders of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, 

I found two schools for men of sixteen years 
of age and upwards, held in large rooms in one 
of the mills, which have been kindly given for 
the purpose by the proprietor. In these I found 





about 300 men, of ages varying from sixteen to 





epee 


/and spiritual good. I reminded them that it is 
| the property of our Heavenly Father to bring 
good out of evil; and expressed the earnest 
wish and prayer of their benefactors that the 
good seed of God's holy Word, which was now 
sown amongst them, may take root in their 
hearts, as in good ground prepared by the 
heavenly Husbandman, and watered by the dew 
of his Tloly Spirit, so that it may bring forth 
fruit to their souls’ eternal blessedness, and to 
the glory and praise of God. I commended 
them for the patience which they had evinced 
under their heavy trials, which they were aware 


| were not the result of neglect, or of any act ot 


their employers or of the government of the 
country, but arose out of a misfortune in a 
distant land over which we had no control ; and 
that we must look upon this present trial as a 
dispensation of Providence, reminding them, at 
the same time, that we can no more judge of the 
dealings of the Almighty with his creatures, 
than can children in the nursery or at school 
form a correct judgment of the dealings with 
them of their parents ; but that as in after life 
men could look back and see that all was 
intended for good (as far as earthly parents 
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could devise), even so, but in a far higher degree, 
may we rest assured that what we know not 
now we shall know hereafter, if by God’s grace 
we attain to the blessedness which Christ has | 
prepared for his believing followers ; and that, | 
when looking back on all the ways which the | 
Lord our God had led us in the wilderness of| 
this life, we shall then be enabled to see and | 
gratefully to acknowledge that “ He hath done all 
things well.” I never addressed a more atten- | 
tive audience; and after I had concluded, they 
sang several hymns. 

Here a very interesting occurrence took place, 
which I must not omit to notice. An elderly 
man, crippled in early youth by an accident in 
one of the mills, where he was engaged about 
the machinery, came forward, at the suggestion 
of his comrades, and sang in a very pleasing 
manner the following simple verses. On my 
expressing my pleasure at hearing them sung, 





he told me the verses and music were his own 
composition, and if I wished for a copy, though 
he could not himself write, he would repeat them | 
to the schoolmaster, and get them “ penned | 
down” for me. I expressed my wish to have | 
them, and accordingly he recited them to the | 
teacher, who committed them to writing, as 
follows :— 


THE ECHO. 


As I sat on the banks of a little flowing river, 
I remark’d its clear current flow speedily past ; 
Why, it seem’d to my fancy for ever repeating, 
That the dearest enjoyments of life wouldn't last. 
Ah! tell me, I say, rapid stream of the valley, 
That bears in thy course the clear waters away, 
Can the joys of life’s morning awake but to vanish ? 
Can the feelings of love be all doom’d to decay / 


CHORUS. 


An echo repeats, an echo repeats, an echo repeats, 
** All doomed to decay.” 


Then flow on in thy course, rapid stream of the valley; 
Since the pleasures of life I must quickly resign, 
My heart shall rejoice in the wild scenes of Nature, 
And in friendship’s delights, while they yet may be 
mine. 
And must all the sweet charms of mortality perish ? 
And friendship’s endearments, ah! will they not stay ? 
With the simple enchantments of sweet blooming Nature, 
And the pleasures of mind, must they all fade away ? 


CHORUS, 


The echo repeats, the echo repeats, the echo repeats, 
“They all fade away.” 


“Then where,” I exclaim’d, “is there hope for the 
mourner ? 
A balm for his sorrow, a smile for his griof? 
If beautiful scenes like the present must vanish, 
Where am I to seek for a certain relief?” 





“Ah! fly,” said my soul, “to the feot of thy Saviour, 


Believe in His merey, and fervently pray ; 
For with Him there is gladness, joy, and salvation ; 
That gladness shall live, it shall never decay.” 
CHORUS. 


The echo said sweetly, the echo said sweetly, the echo 
said sweetly, 
“Tt shall never decay,” 


I afterwards addressed the-men assembled in 
the second school-room, who also sung both 
hymns and other compositions, with the taste and 
harmony for which the inhabitants of those dis. 
tricts, of all ages of each sex, are’ remarkable. : 

T had also visited the sewing-school for young 
women over fourteen years of age, in which [ 
found about 120 assembled, their numbers 
having been reduced from nearly 200 by the 
same causes as in the men’s schools. On visiting 
this school on a second occasion, I found that 
they had heard from their fathers and brothers 
that I had addressed some words of encourage- 
ment and exho-tation to the men, and that they 
were desirous that I should in like manner 
address them, which I most willingly did, and 
found them equally attentive, while many of 
them were melted to tears. The singing in this 
school was most sweet and interesting. In par- 
ticular, the singing of Grant’s beautiful hymn— 


“ When gathering clouds around I view, 
And days are dark, and friends are few,” &e., 


was peculiarly touching. The girls were all 
employed with their needle, and the singing did 
not interrupt their work. Some of the younger 
sang hymns and songs that they had learned in 
the infants’ school in happier days, and appeared 
much affected, although at times smiling and 
laughing, as they sang or recited some amusing 
pieces of poetry. And here I would observe 
that a chastened cheerfulness and contentment 
appeared to characterise all attending the several 
schools I visited. The rooms, which had been 
reeling-rooms in an extensive mill, were taste- 
fully decorated by the scholars, and adorned 
with appropriate texts and mottoes chosen by 
themselves, and cut out in coloured paper. Of 
these I recollect such as “God save the Queen;” 
“Fear God, honour the Queen ;” “ An indus- 
trious wife is a crown to the life;” “Take fast 
hold of instruction, let her not go ;” “Good will 
to all;” “A virtuous woman is a crown to her 
husband ;” “God is love ;” “ Receive instruc- 
tion ;” God bless our kind benefactors ;” 
“Search the Scriptures ;” “Jesus wept;” “1 
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was hungry, and ye fed me; naked, and ye 
clothed me ;” besides many others, that I cannot 
now call to mind, and which it would be tedious 
toenumerate. All are admissible to these schools; 
but all must conform to the rules and join in 
the religious exercises of reading the Scriptures, 
and of prayer and praise to God. Any whose 
conduct, either in school or elsewhere, is dis- 
orderly, are liable to expulsion after a first 
caution; and not more than three or four have 
been thus expelled during the eight months that 
the schools have been in operation. 

These various provisions for the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of so many grateful people had 
cost at one time about £12 per week ; they are 
now carried on at a cost of little more than half 
that sum. This expense is independent of the 
weekly allowance of 3s. per week to each person 
from the Relief Committee; but it includes 
the salaries and wages of teachers, tailors, and 
shoemakers, and of about thirty assistant teachers 
and monitors. All this cost is defrayed from 
the subscriptions sent directly to the clergyman 
referred to; and it is a subject of regret that 
thé resources thus available are in rapid progress 
of exhaustion, while new contributions come in 
very slowly. 

The allowance from the Relief Committee being 
given only to such as attend school, it may be 
thought that the good attendance of scholars is | 


no test of their love of instruction. But there | 





hundred men, who for the most part had never 
before availed themselves of religious services on 
the Lord’s Day, are superintended by a mis- 
sionary employed by the Church Missionary 
Society, but at present at home for change of 
climate from Sierra Leone. This devoted clergy- 
man conducts these exercises, consisting of the 
morning and the evening service of the Church of 
England, and a short lecture, being engaged for 
this interesting work in aid of the incumbent, by 
the liberality of the extensive mill-owner who 
gives the use of the rooms, and whose own two 
mills have never been closed during all this 
dreadful cotton famine. At the request of this 
excellent minister, I addressed his Sunday-school 
scholars, previous to the commencement of the 
afternoon service. Here, too, the singing was 
very good. Another voluntary service is a 
prayer-meeting held every Wednesday evening, 
and usually attended by about 500 persons. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the 
meetings of this description was a special service 
held in the large permanent school-room, capa- 
ble of holding above 600 adults, every Sunday 
evening. This is so arranged as to afford oppor- 
tunity for the congregation to join in the services. 
The incumbent afterwards delivered a lecture; at 
the conclusion of which, at his request, I once 
more addressed these interesting people, the 
room being crowded in every part, and the 
clergyman assuring me that he could point out 


are other means of improvement, and ofa directly | as many as thirty men who, before this distress 
spiritual character, the attendance on which | had come upon them, had never attended any 
evinces that the people are not weary of such | religious service, but used to spend the Sunday 
instruction, Of these are the Sunday-schools, | evenings in riot and intemperance. I also 
attendance upon which is not necessary to ob- | learned that many such are now regular com- 
taining weekly relief. I had much pleasure in| municants, and others preparing to partake of 
visiting one of these schools, between the times of} the Lord’s Supper; and that amongst those 
morning and afternoon services in the church,| who have died during the past eight months 





where I preached on each occasion on behalf of 
my brother’s regular and old-established schools. 
I found that in addition to the ordinary Sunday- 
| schools (attended by nearly one thousand pupils 
and one hundred teachers, who have themselves 
been for the most part scholars), there have been 
carried on, for the past eight months, two Sun- 
day-schools in one of the rooms already referred 
to as being occupied on the week days. Here I 
found upwards of one hundred men assembled 
and engaged in reading the history of St. Paul, 
as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. These 
Sunday-schools, as also two special services every 





Sunday in the same room, attended by about two 





Neer 


were some who had never thought seriously of 
religion before this visitation came upon them ; 
and one in particular was mentioned to me, who 
on his death-bed said that he had reason to 
thank God for this trial, as he had never known 
of his sins or of his Saviour before. 

On Monday evening, May 25th, I took leave 
of these people, who had attended in large num- 
bers to hear from me a lecture on a literary 
secular subject, for which they expressed them- 
selves very thankful; and on the following 
morning, I left a place of which I had heard 
much during the past year; and while my 
heart was saddened by the contrast with former 
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times in the circumstances of the people, of | 


which I was everywhere reminded by the 
smokeless tall chimneys and the silent and de- 
serted mills, I felt cheered and filled with thank- 
fulness by the reflection that the Lord chastens 
only “for our profit, that we may be partakers 
of his holiness ;” and I cannot but cherish the 
hope that many souls will hereafter rejoice in 
looking back with chankfulness and praise upon 
this season of deep and sore trial, as the means, 
in the hands of a gracious God, of having led 
them to that Saviour, whom truly to know is 
everlasting life. DEcANUs. 








BY THE SEA SHORE, 


OncE walking by the ocean’s marge 

With the full moon, in all its pride and beauty, 
Gazing upon me—Nature seem’d to sleep, 

And all was silent save the ever-murm’ring tide 
Before me. The moon’s rays seemed, as it were, 
A glorious path, brighter than burnish’d gold, 
Leading to the throne of the Almighty One. 

And as I stood there gazing, methought I saw 
(As Jacob did in Bethel’s plains of yore) 

Angels ascending and descending from above, 
To minister and watch poor fallen man, 

And lead him on to heaven, And as I gazed, 

A cool breeze broke the smooth mirror of the sea 
Into a thousand riplets, that came trembling, 
Like messengers of love to urge me on, 

And in the calmness of the night, my spirit 
Seem’d to rise, as ’twere, above itself ; 

And I long’d to cast aside all earthly bonds 

And rise to heaven, 








WHAT IS PRAYER? 
Prayer is the application of want to Him who 
alone can relieve it. 

Prayer is the voice of a sinner to Him who alone 
can pardon sin. 

Prayer is poverty pleading, humility worshipping, 
penitence confessing, and truth trusting. 

Prayer is not eloquence, but earnestness. 

Prayer is the ery of faith to the ear of mercy. 

Prayer is the language of the heart to lim to whom 
all hearts are open. 

Prayer in faith is the Christian grace to which 
pardon, peace, and salvation are promised. 

Prayer is the act which brings the Christian into 
the more immediate presence of God. 

Prayer ceases in the mansions of the blessed, that 
praise unceasing may prevail, 

Prayer is a privilege unknown in a condemned 
world. 

Prayer preserves piety, and piety is the life of God 
in the soul of man, 

Prayer is the nourisher of true religion, and religion 
is the uniting together that which was separate, 

Prayer tends to abase the sinner, to exalt the 





Saviour, and to impart strength for every trial and 
for every duty. 

Prayer is the secret of holiness. 

Prayer qualifies the Christian man for usefulness, 

Reader, art thou a man of prayer? for men must 
pray or perish. 








THE SUNDAY DELIVERY: OF LETTERS. 


WE call the attention of our readers to a very praise- 
worthy concession on the part of the Postmaster: 
General, by which many conscientious observers of the 
Sabbath will be relieved from that which has been to 
them hitherto a source of dissatisfaction. Persons 
are no longer compelled to receive their letters on the 
Sabbath-day. The Postmaster-General has given 
notice that any person residing in the country can 
have his letters, books, and packages retained in the 
post-office on Sunday, by addressing to the postmaster 
a written request to that effect. By this considerate 
act the postman’s Sabbath-day labours will also be 
materially diminished, if not rendered altogether un- 
necessary ;.and there can be no doubt of the duty of 
Christians to do all in their power to abridge the 
labour of their fellow-men on that holy day. 








The Early Days of Good Men, , 


No. VIII.—JOHN FOSTER—(concluded), 


Foster, writing again to his friend, gives the first 
intimation of those future literary labours by which 
he was to become so distinguished :— 


If you should ask how I am at present employed, I can 
scarcely tell, A little in business, I might say, in which 
my brother is engaged ; but oftener in literature, or rather 
its environs. I long since indulged the idea of some time 
writing for publication ; [am come lately into it more deci- 
sively. After fluctuating among various subjects and forms 
of writing, I have drawn the plan of a kind of moral essay, 
and composed an inconsiderable part; but my intolerable 
tardiness in writing, together with the constitutional indo- 
lence which I have not yet overcome, threatens long to 
protract the accomplishment ; and my dissatisfaction with 
what I produce precludes that enthusiasm which is said to 
be necessary to excellence. However, Iam resolved on a 
complete experiment. 

He adds :— 

Yet, after all, I extremely rogret that I am not employed 
in preaching. When I contemplate the infinite value of 
religion, the melancholy darkness of human minds, espe- 
cially while I view the interesting countenances of young 
people, on whom perhaps alone any good can be operated, 

am forcibly admonished that a man like me should be 
we phe amid the assemblies of Sunday than what 
am. 

Early in 1797 Foster was induced to undertake a 
pastoral charge at Chichester, and remained there 
about two years and a half, applying with greater 
earnestness than at any former period to his minis- 
terial duties, usually preaching three times on the 
Sunday, and in various ways striving to promote the 
seer f and general improvement of his congregation. 

ut though treated with much personal kindness, he 
met with little encouragement to prosecute his la- 
bours; nor will this appear surprising to those who 
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read his correspondence, in which he ingenuously re- 
yeals his character and views. His recluse habits and 
uliar style of thought and preaching could hardly 
adapted to popular or useful effect. It is evident 
that he himself felt and lamented his want of sympa- 
thetic Na ed and energy. Writing to his. parents 
from Chichester, he says :— 

It is still an interesting problem with me whether zealous 
animation be attainabie when nature has not given it; but 
Tam yet willing to persuade myself that it is. I hold it my 
business to make the experiment. This animation mus¢ 

revail as far as devotion does; and who shall mark the 
imits beyond which devotion shall not prevail? I often 
contemplate, and with due amazement, the characters of 
Moses and Elijah, and St. Paul and St. John, with the rest 
who have formed the first and noblest rank of mankind. I 
have wondered whether there is in the nature of things an 
impossibility of evor approaching them; but I have con- 
cluded with warmth that all things should be attempted, 
should be suffered, should be sacrificed in the divine emu- 
lation of imitating them. Iam happy to believe that great 
and unknown assistance is imparted by Heaven to the 
zealots of such a cause. Oh, that permanence could be 
given to the ardent feelings which these contemplations at 
intervals inspire ! 

It is interesting to find him thus opening to his 
parents his secret feclings and aspirations. Some of 
the letters addressed to them are very pleasing, and 
characteristic of his peculiar mode of reflective 
thought. In one we find him, curiously enough, an- 
ticipating the very method which he afterwards 
adopted when writing his celebrated ‘ Essays,” 
which, as all know, were addressed to the lady who 
afterwards became his wife. 

Some time since (he says) it occurred to me that it might 
be of some use to arrange my reflections on some important 
subjects in a series of letters, and address them to that 
individual. The person is a young woman, the daughter of 
one of the poor members of the society, a person to whom 
such a service—if I can render it a service—will be very 
seasonable. If I continue here long enough to finish the 
series, and if it be tolerably satisfactory to myself, it may 
be possible to make a further use of it. I sometimes feel 
convictions, impressive even to violence, of the duty of 
doing all the good I possibly can, The single idea of 
philanthropy is inspiring and grand ; but I perceive that 
the practical detail of toils and self-denials opens a view 
very different from the first flash of the subject. Certainly, 
however, I have no determination more fixed and animated 
than that of devoting myself to the service of mankind. 
My father's favourite sentence is cordially mine, ‘The 
noblest motive is the public good.” 

Occasionally the clouds gathered thick over his 
spirit, and he fell into profound musings on the state 
of our great world, on the nature and the destinies 
of man, on the subject of the question, ‘* What is 
truth?” The whole atmosphere of contemplation 
appeared inexpressibly strange and mysterious. 

It is cloud Pee cloud, forest after forest, and alps 
upon alps! feel, with an emphasis of conviction, and 
wonder, and regret, that almost all things are enveloped in 
shade ; that many things are covered with thickest, dark- 
ness ; that the number of things to which certainty belongs 
issmall, . . I hope to enjoy ‘the sunshine of the other 
world.” One of the very few things that appear to me not 
doubtful is the truth of Christianity in general. 

Sometimes, again, the light shone through the 
present darkness, and he writes— 

My melancholy musings on the state of the world have 
been much consoled by the famous maxim, “ Whatever is, 
is right.” Yes; I believe that the whole system, taken 
together, is the best possible—is absolutely good; and 
that all the evil that ever has taken place, or that now 
prevails, was strictly necessary to that ultimate good which 
the Father of allintends, Believing that he has in view an 
¢nd infinitely and perfectly good, and that all the evil that 








ever has taken place, or that now prevails, was strictly ne- 
cessary to that ultimate good which the Father of all intends 
—believing that he has in view an end infinitely and per- 
fectly good, I must believe that all things which take place 
among his creatures are means, proceeding in an undeviat- 
ing line, towards that end; and that, in decreeing the end, 
he decreed also the means. . . In this view I can some- 
times commit myself to his hands with great complacency, 
certain that he will do for me, in all respects, that which 
is best. 

About Midsummer, 1799, a change of scene again 
occurred, and for a short time Foster resided with his 
excellent friend, Mr. Hughes, at Battersea. He 
explains the nature of his engagements during that 
period, in a letter to Mrs. Mant, a lady under whose 
roof he lived during his two years’ sojourn at Chi- 
chester, with whom he formed an intimate friendship, 
and to whom he afterwards addressed many most 
beautiful letters. 


In one way or another (he writes, July 23, 1799), I have 
been rather busy most of the time since I came hither. 
Many evenings I have spent in interesting company; I 
have preached several of the Sabbaths, and made a journey 
of perhaps forty miles in the country to preach to heathens, 
at one place, in a sort of coal-hole; and to plain, good 
saints at another, in a little shop. I stood behind the 
counter, and some of the candles hanging above touched 
my wig. I should extremely like to preach in this style 
every evening in the weck. This was not a casual adven- 
ture of my own; there has been for some time past a 
regular plan, which they call a mission, in which a con- 
siderable number of preachers are employed to go round 
the country to obscure places, where the Gospel scarcely 
ever went before, to endeavour to establish a kind of reli- 
gious posts. For two weeks I have been engaged, and shall 
remain so for some time, in another piece of business, of 
which I had no expectation when I left you. The Company 
who made, some time since, an establishment at Sierra 
Leone, in Africa, have brought to England twenty black 
boys to receive European improvements, in order to be sent 
back when they come to be men, to attempt enlightening 
the heathen nations of Africa. ‘They have been placed in 
a house at Battersea for the present; and I have been 
requested, and have agrecd, to take the care of them for a 
few months, You may then fancy me, sitting in a master’s 
chair, with a look of consequence, encircled with twenty- 
one black visages, pronouncing commands, asking ques- 
tions, and . ‘ministering instructions. Their ages are 
chiefly from nine or ten to fifteen or sixteen, The do- 
mestic manager is an aged black woman, with her daughter. 
The elder is a singularly pious and happy woman. She 
has been in different parts of the world, has undergone 
severe trials, but professes to have felt, and evidently now 
feels, a degree of devout resignation and serenity most 
rarely to be met with. 

Up to the period of leaving Chichester, Foster’s 
opportunities of intercourse with cultivated persons 
had been few ; but at Battersea, and, soon after, in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol, he was introduced to 
many persons of refined taste and superior intelligence. 
It was said by those who then knew him that his 
manners were vivacious, and his society in a high 
de captivating; his conversation was animated 
and intellectual, and his appearance attractive. In 
his letters we find the most convincing and delightful 
evidence that his spirit was attaining more of holy 
earnestness and fervent love. Conscious that he had 
not attained to that entire consecration of heart and 
life which duty required, he sought to gird up his 
mind, and to press on unto perfection. In touching 
language he addresses his beloved pastor, the venerable 
Dr. Fawcett, lamenting that hitherto his strain of 
thinking and preaching bad not been thoroughly 
animated and pervaded by the evangelic sentiment, 
nor, consequently, fully accompanied by the power of 
the Gospel, 
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Still. (he continues) my habitual affdctions are much 
below the pitch that I desire. I wish, above all things, to 
have a continual most solemn impression of the absolute 
need of the free salvation of Christ for my own soul, and to 
have a lively faith in him, accompanied with all the senti- 
ments of penitence, humility, and love. I would be trans- 
formed—fired with holy zeal—and henceforth live not to 
myself, but to Him that died and rose again. My utmost 
wish is to be a minor apostle ; to be a humble but active, 
devoted, and heroic servant of Jesus Christ; and, in such a 
character and course, to minister to the eternal happiness 
of those within my sphere. 

Such desires as these are never fruitless; they lead 
eventually to the attainment of the desired end, 
although, perhaps, not precisely in the manner pro- 

As a preacher Foster never attained to emi- 
nence, but as one of our most original and influential 
religious writers he effected good of the highest kind. 
One of his biographers, speaking on this subject, says : 

Doubtless his writings, particularly the ‘‘ Essay on 
Popular Ignorance” — which Sir J. Mackintosh is said 
to have pronounced one of the most able and original 
works of the age—must have had great silent influence 


towards the political and educational changes that have | 


marked our times, 

In his journal there is a remark which appears very 
apposite to Foster’s own case. He observes :— 

Divine wisdom has allotted various kinds and divisions 
of ability to haman minds, and each ought to be content 
with his own when he has ascertained what, and of what 
dimensions, it really is. Let not a poet be vexed that he 
is not as much adapted to mathematics as.to poetry; let 
not an ingenious mechanic regret that he has not the 
powers of eloquence, sentiment, and fancy. Let each culti- 
vate to its utmost extent his proper talent, but still re- 
membering that one part of the mind depends very much 
on the whole, and that, therefore, every power should 
receive an attentive cultivation ; and that various acquisi-~ 
tions are necessary in order to give full effect to the one in 
which we may excel, 

The success of his “ Essays” could not fail to give 
him sincere satisfaction :— 

I trust (he says) it is a direct favour and interposition of 
Providence, both for public utility and personal happiness, 
It will have been preceded and accompanied by numberless 
supplications of great sincerity and earnestness, a very 
considerable part of which have been employed to ask for 
more of the spirit that would devoutly and benevolently 
wish to do mt 

boi free from selfishness and vanity, he 
adacs i— 

To seek the praise that comes from God only is the true 
novieness of character; and if the solicitude to obtain this 
praise were thoroughly established in the soul, all human 
— would sink into insignificance and vanish from 
regard. 

When reflecting on the character of this gifted and 
remarkable man, we are unavoidably impressed with 
the thoughtfulness and unworldliness of spirit he 
displayed throughout life. Even from his earliest 
years he appears to have been perpetually musing 
over the mysteries and wonders of Nature and of 
grace, and to have been so conversant with things 
unseen, as to have lived more in communion with the 
hidden and spiritual than with the present and 
temporal. ‘There can be no doubt that those views of 
human life to which he early habituated himself im- 
parted to his spirit much of its peculiar elevation 
and purity. Happily—most bappily—he received in 
childhood those religlins impressions which deepened 
into abiding convictions, and prompted him to con- 
secrate to the highest service all his powers, and to 
dedicate himself to the advancement of the religion 
of Christ, His constitutional melancholy would have 








rendered his life a burden, had not faith enabled him 
to cherish the consolations of the Gospel, and sns- 
tained his soul amidst its gloomiest hours. When 
still bub on the threshold of life, he anticipated 
with thankful hope the visions of eternity, and ex- 
claimed— 

What a superlatively grand and consoling idea is that of 
death! Without this radiant idea, this delightful morning 
star, indicating that the luminary of eternity is going to 
rise, life would, to my view, darken into midnight cae 
choly, Thanks to that Gospel which opens the vision of 
an endless life, and thanks, above all, to that Saviour 
friend who has promised to conduct all the faithful through 
the sacred trance of death into scenes of paradise and ever- 
lasting delight ! 

Through a long life he was cheered by this 
“* prospect-vision,” and solaced himself, amidst all 
trials and disappointments, with those “delightful 
hopes which shine from the other world.” 

is whole character, and the habitual state of his 
mind, is so forcibly described in a passage of his 
“* Essays,” that its quotation will form a suitable cot- 
clusion to the present sketch :— 


It is a prominent characteristic of the Christian revela- 
tion that, haying declared this life to be but the introduc- 
tion to another, it systematically preserves the recollection 
of this great truth through every representation of every 
subject; so that the reader is not allowed to contemplate 
any of the interests of life in a view which detaches them 
from the grand object and conditions of life itself. An 
apostle could not address his friends on the most common 
concerns for the length of a page without the final rofe- 
rences. He is liké a person whose eye, while he is con- 
versing with you about an object, ora succession of objects, 
immediately near, should glance every moment toward 
some great spectacle appearing on the distant horizon, 
He seems to talk to his friends in somewhat of that manner 
of expression with which you can imagine that Elijah spoke , 
if he remarked to his companion any circumstance in the 
journey from Bethel to Jericho, and from Jericho to the 
Jordan—a manner betraying the sublime anticipation which 
was pressing on his thoughts. The correct consequence of 
conversing with our Lord and his Apostles would be, that 
the thought of immortality should ome almost as ha- 
bitually present and familiarised to the mind as the coun- 
tenance of a domestic friend; that it should be the grand 
test of the value of all pursuits, friendships, and specula- 
tions; and that it should mingle a certain nobleness with 
everything which it permitted to occupy our time, 








HOW DO YOU KNOW THAT YOUR SINS ARE 
FORGIVEN ? 


A rrienp of the writer in the Highlands of Scotland 
was one evening expounding the Scriptures to a 
number of boys, some of whom were truly pious. 
While engaged in this very important work, he ob- 
served one boy in the class looking exceedingly happy. 
The teacher asked him why he was happy. “ Because 
my sins are forgiven,” said the boy, his eye sparkling, 
and hig face covered with smiles. ‘ But,” inquired 
my friend, “how do you know that your sins are 
forgiven?” To which the boy at once replied, “‘ Be- 
cause the Lord hath promised it.” And well may 
that soul rejoice who trusts in a promise-keeping 
God, Long before Christ came into the world to 
die, the just for the unjust, Abraham believed he 
would do so, and was glad; so did Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, David, and many others, What was the 
ground of their confidence? ‘Beeause the Lord 
had promised it.” . 
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sands have lived happily in this world, and have died 
rejoicing, knowing that those who trust in Christ on 
earth shall live with him in heaven. How could they 
be sure of these things? ‘‘ Because the Lord bath | 
promised it.” | 
Reader, are you young? and do you wish fo bo | 
sure that you shall find the Saviour if you seek him, | 
and that he will love one so young as you? Let me | 
assure you that if you seck you shall find him, and he | 


will love yous 


Do. you ask me how I know? I 
know, ‘* Because the Lord hath promised it.” Read | 
Prov. viii. 17. 

Reader, whether you be old or young, rich or poor, | 
healthy or sick, if you would be truly happy, come to 
Christ. Though your sins be more than you can 
number, Jesus will receive you, will cleanse you from 
all iniquity, and fill you with everlasting joy. Do 
you ask me how I know this? My friend, ‘‘ Because 
the Lord hath promised it.” Read Isa. 1. 18; xliii. 
25; lv. 13 Matt. xi. 23; Rey. xxii, 17. 

Reader, are you a doubting, desponding Christian ? 
Why are you cast down? Why are you discouraged? 
Put your trust in God, and he will raise you up, 
* Because he hath promised it.” 


—_—) 


WIDOW DEAMLY: TOW SITE LEARNED TO WRITE. 


A TRUE STORY. 
“Wuat one person has done many others may 40,” 
says the writer of the story of “* Widow Bigsby,” in 
Tux Quiver of April 11th, and I cordially endorse 
his opinion, and send you this story a3 an example of 
the industry, resolution, and perseverance which pre- 
vail among the working classes, 

A short time before I read the account of ‘‘ Widow 
Bigsby,” I met with a ‘somewhat similar instance of 
a widow who was learning to write. Widow Deamly 
was not less than fifty-three or fifty-four years old, 
and she had been a God-fearing and pious woman for 
many years past. Her husband, who was much older 
than herself; was a working man of rather the better 
sort; and though he had a small sum of money when 
he began life, he managed to deerease instead of in« 
creasing it long before he had attained the age of 
threescore and ten. Sarah Deamly was the daughter 
of a small tenant farmer, living several miles from a 
market-town, who was blessed with a family of some 
dozen children, six of whom were boys. After 
learning to read a little at » dame-school, Sarah was 
kept at home to assist her mother in doing the work 
of the farmhouse. Her parents promised that she 
should be sent to a writing school, which was three 
or four miles from her home, when her sisters had 
finished their schooling; but this promise was never 
fulfilled. Then it was said she should learn to 
write when the younger sister had been taught to 











read; but this time never arrived, By-and-by 





Sot 


And sinee the Saviour hung upon the cross, thou-| trouble overtook the family, and Sarah, who was 


now grown a big, strong, healthy girl, was forced to 
get a place in service. Time rolled on, till one day 
she had an offer of marriage. Sarah, in the sim- 
plicity of her heart, told the good man she was 
ashamed to go to church to be married, since she 
could not write her own name. But the lover was 
not inclined to be put off with this excuse, and, 
after a little persuasion, he overcame all Sarah’s 
scruples by telling her that he would soon teach her 
to write when they were settled down in married life. 
So in the course of time the wedding came off, as 
other weddings have done before and since. The 
new state of things being once entered upon, business 
and its cares engrossed the thoughts of James and 
Sarah Deamly; for things did not go on quite so 
pleasantly as they had hoped. Indeed! when do 
they, in this world of trouble and change? Then 
Sarah’s first baby required constant attention; and 
he was only just out of arms when his brother took 
his place: so there was no time for learning to write. 
As the boys grew bigger they were sent to school, 
where they were taught to read, write, and cast 
accounts very nicely indeed, and afterwards they 
were apprenticed to a trade. By this time poor 
Sarah had more work than ever on her hands ; for, 
in consequence of the increasing age and infirmities 
of her husband, the main duty of providing for the 
family had devolved upon her, This continued many 
long years, during which one son went to Australia, 
and, of course, his parents wished to send a letter 
every two months or so tohim. ‘This letter-writing 
business, however, was always done by the other 
brother, till the father’s death, when both brothers 
were present at the old home in England. As the 
young man returned to the scene of his labours in the 
southern world, his devoted mother resolved to try if 
she could now find time, and patience, and persever- 
ance to learn to write; for she would much like to 
write her own letters to her dear boy, who was again 
on his voyage to that far distant land. Now was the 
time, or never. So she got a friend to set her a copy 
of the letters, both large and small, and the task was 
begun, At first, the making of letters was very slow 
work, and it was only by unflinching resolution that 
she made any perceptible progress. In a few weeks 
she began to form easy words of one syllable; ‘ but,” 
she said, ‘‘ I had no one to show me how to hold the 
pen, or how to form a letter. I had the letters before 
me, and that was all; for I had not the least instyuc- 
tion or encouragement from any person in the world.” 
At this stage poor Sarah almost lost heart, and came 
to a dead stand ; for she discovered that she had not 
only to learn handwriting, but to learn spelling for 
the first time in her life, as she saw clearly that it 
would not be possible to write a letter decently if she 
could not spell the words correctly. What could be 
done? It occurred to her that her son had a dic- 
tionary, which she used to look into sometimes when 
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he was a boy at school, and which appeared tolerably | 
plain to her at that time. Would it not be a capital 
plan to learn spelling from the dictionary? On 
inquiring about the book, Widow Deamly found her 
son did not wish to part with it on any consideration, 
he valued it so highly; and, like a true mother, she 
did not wish to force him to give up one of the trea- 
sures of his early days; nor did she feel at liberty to 
go to the expense of a newone. At any rate, she 
wou'd try some other plan. A little book of Scrip- 
ture passages lay on her dresser, and it came into her 
mind to copy the words that were in the small book. 
The same evening she sect to work, and wrote down a 
few lines in the shape of sentences. Finding she 
could now put down words, she thought of trying to 
compose a few lines of her own in her very humble 
way, praying that the good Being would help her 
and strengthen her in this new undertaking. A 
letter was therefore commenced in the following 
manner. If she had a few minutes to spare at 
any hour of the day, out came the sheet of paper 
and the pen and ink, and a line or two was written 
on any subject that was uppermost in her mind. The 
words were few and well chosen, and conveyed to the 
mind exactly what was meant. If only three or four 
lines were got through at one sitting, still all went 
towards filling up a long letter. In this way Sarah 
proceeded for two or three weeks, and then the whole 
had to be copied more carefully on a fresh sheet of 
paper. It must be confessed that the spelling was 
not very good at first, but it was not worse than that 
which many persons in the higher ranks send forth 
in their letters to their friends. Ah! the first letter 
that she wrote, was it not a gem in her eyes? Who 
would have dreamt of Sarah Deamly writing a letter 
with her own hand, to her son sixteen thousand miles 
away, at her time of life? Ifshe lived, she would begin 
another letter next day for the next mail. Why, was 
ever such a thing known as writing a letter once a 
month by a poor ignorant woman, who had no one to 
set her a copy or show her how to holda pen? But 
where there is a will there is a way, and the second 
letter promised to be better and brighter than the first. 
So Sarah took heart, and began again. In the mean- 
time, the passages of Scripture continued to be copied 
on the sheet of paper, as before, at every opportunity ; 
and Sarah stuck at it so closely for two or three hours 
at night that many a time she did not hear the clock 
strike, though it was nearly close to her elbow, and 
sometimes it was midnight when she fancied it was 
not. more than ten o'clock. But it was still slow, 
very slow business, for every letter was so carefully 
formed that any one could read the writing as easily 
as he could read print. It was not like a great many 
letters that come by the post, and which take a quar- 
ter of an hour to read a page, and then you are not 
sure that you understand exactly the meaning of every 
word, A number of letters had been sent off when 





the writer of this story saw Sarah Deamly, and | 





received the substance of it from her own lips; and 
you never would have heard of it but for the tale of 
“ Widow Bigsby.” Ter writing was then placed in 
his hands, and it was perfectly plain and distinct. So 
much for pluck, perseverance, and determination, 
I hope many others will take heart, and never rest 
till they can write as well, or better, than Sarah 
Deamly, the pious and resolute widow. 








Miblical Expositions, 
IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—_<>— 

Il. S. M.—* Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which say, 
Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it ts nothing ; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is a 
debtor !” —“ And, Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it 
is nothing; but whosoever sweareth by the gift that is 
upon it, he is guilty.”—Matt. xxiii. 16, 18. 

The religion of the Pharisees was one of mere out- 
ward show, and did not affect the heart and life ; conse- 
quently, in their religious worship they did not consult 
the honour and glory of God, but their own self-grati- 
fication. They were in the habit of mentioning God’s 
holy name in a very light and profane manner, and 
using in their oaths, to which they were habituated, 
such expressions as “by heavens,” “by Jerusalem,” 
“by the life of thy head,’ “by the temple,” “by the 
gold of the temple,” “by the altar,” and “by the sacri- 
fice upon the altar.” And so much did they exalt 
themselves above God, that they said that any one who 
took an oath, in which he swore “by the temple,” he 
was not bound to perform it; but if he should swear 
“by the gold of the temple” (é.e., by the gifts brought 
into the treasury, by which they were enriched), he was 
then bound to perform his oath. And so, in like manner, 
they spoke of the altar, and the sacrifices or oblations 
upon it. They taught the people to regard “the gold” 
and the “sacrifices” as peculiarly holy, so that they 
might be the more ready to contribute. Thus did these 
“blind guides” draw the hearts of the people away from 
the true God, train them up in habits of falsehood, 
and teach them to think more highly of the praise of 
men than the honour and glory of the Lord Jehovah. 

E. H.—Js there any example in Scripture of prayers 
offered up to Jesus Christ ? 

Yes. Acts vii. 59, 60: “And they stoned Stephen, 
calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit, And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when 
he had said this, he fell asleep.” 2 Cor. xii, 8, 9: “ For 
this thing I (Paul) besought the Lord thrice, that it 
might depart from me, And he said unto me, My 
grace is sufficient for thee: for. my strength is made 
perfect in weakness, Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me,” 

A SrupENt.—Can we conjecture any reason why, in 
the first chapter of Genesis, the noun denoting God is 
always in the plural, but the verb connected with it is 
always in the singular number? 
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of persons, shown by the plural noun : a unity of action, 
shown by the singular verb, 


Joseph died? Was hea Patriarch ? 


these flourished before the deluge, and thirteen lived 
after the deluge, and the line of Patriarchs ended with 
Joseph. 

W. J.—What testimony does Christ bear lo Moses? 

Repeated, as for example, Luke xvi. 29: “They 
have Mosés and the prophets; let them hear them.” 
Mark xii. 26: “Have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
how in the bush God spake unto him?” John v. 46, 47: 
“For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me: for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words ? ” 

A. B. 8., in her district visits, has met with two 
persons living together in sin; they reject her en- 
treaties to marry, or to separate. Under these cireum- 
stances, is A. B. S. to continue her visits? She solicits 
our advice, 

We think that it is her duty sot to continue hor 
visits ; but that the wicked may not be left unrebuked in 
their wickedness, we advise A. B, 8, to make known 
the case to the clergyman or to the home missionary, 
if there be one, who will act as may be deemed ex- 
pedient. 

K. G. M.— What is meant by the passage of Scripture 
which says, “ The ploughing of the wicked is sin?” Who 
are the wicked here spoken of ? 

Every person whose heart is unchanged by the Holy 
Spirit is, in the Divine estimate, ranked among “the 
wicked,’ although all are not equally wicked. In this 
unchanged state of heart, all they do partakes of the 
nature of sin, for the offerer is first acvepted, and then 
the offering. Therefore, works done before the grace 
of Christ, and the inspiration of his Spirit, are not plea- 
sant to God, 

HH. I.—We read that man was created out of the dust 
of the earth, but woman was taken from man. Why this 
distinction ?—Gen., ii, 22. 

We do not know; we can only offer the quaint 
reasons assigned by an old divine. ‘‘ Woman,” he says, 
“was not made out of Adam’s head to rule over him, nor 
out of his feet to be trampled upon by kim, but out of his 
side to be equal with him ; under his arm to be protected 
by him, and near his heart to be beloved.” 

R. M.—‘ And the evening and the morning were the 
first day?—Gen. i.5. Why evening first ; is it so in the 
original ? ‘, 

Darkness existed before light, and therefore the 
evening is mentioned first, A distinguished Hebraist 
renders the words, “the evening had been, and the 
morning had been,” not were, Possibly this mode 
of translating the verse may solve some difliculties 
connected with geology and the primary works of 
creation. 

Snowpror.—“ Know ye not that we shall judge 
angels ??—1 Cor. vi, 3. 








ee OL ane ee 


Possibly, | to denote the Zvinity of persons in the God- | 
head, and the wnity or oneness of the Trinity. A Trinity | 


JUVENIS,—HHow long after the deluge was it that | 
According to the chronology of Scripture, 713 years | 


after the flood Joseph died. There were twenty-three | 
Patriarchs, aecording to the usual estimation; ten of | 
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The men who, at the day of judgment, are found to 
be Christ’s disciples, shall be exalted; and, as a part of 
the honour conferred upon them in this exalted state, 
they shall be called upon to become assessors with 
Christ, and be present at the judgments passed upon 
those fallen angels, who, when upon earth, did, under 
the leadership of Satan, constantly seek to lead the ser- 
vants of God into that evil course which has brought 
destruction upon themselves. Nor is this distinction to 
excite surprise when we call to mind the wonderful fact 
that the Saviour is, in holy writ, represented as receiv- 
ing three things, by virtue of his mediatorial office: a 
Kinapom, a THRONE, and Grory, and these rewards 
the Saviour bestows trpon his believing people, “Pear 
not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the K1tnenom.”—Luke xii. 82. “To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit WITH MF in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne.”’—Rev. iii. 21, “ Father, I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me, be with me where I 
am; that they may behold my Giory.”—John xvii. 24. 
If the children of God share in the throne, the king- 
dom, and the glory of the Son of God, we need not be 
astonished when told that they shall be present at the 
judgment of the devil and his angels, 

Jonn B.—We can only offer a conjecture to the 
question submitted to us by our correspondent, and 
what is the value of that which is only a conjecture ? 
and where is the wisdom of speculating upon theo- 
logical questions which will affect us not “ for weal or 
for woe?”? In kindness, we say, Seek not to be wise 
beyond that which is revealed. 

H. C. G. and also J. B.—The question relating to 
Panl’s journey to Damascus, and the light that was seen 
and the voice heard, has been answered in a former 
number. 

A, W. B.—Why is not the pure juice of lhe grape used 
at the sacrament in place of wine ? 

Tt is sq, and the only change that is supposed to take 
place is that which is necessary to preserve it from 
putrefaction. 

Namenzss.—A correspondent, who has forgotten to 
give cither name or initials, asks— What may we justly 
infer, from the’ light of revelation and reason vouchsafed 
to us, will be the ultimate fate of the millions of souls 
who never heard of Jesus Christ ? 

This is a question we are not called upon to solvo. 
Wo may say, “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” Our bounden duty is, by every effort, to make 
known to them the glad tidings of salvation, and to take 
heed that we are ourselves partakers of that salvation. 
Sad as is the case of an impenitent heathen, far more 
sad must be the case of those who are without Christ in 
the world, although they are living in a Christian land. 
To whom much is given, from such persons much is ex- 
pected ; and he who rejects the blessing shall, indeed, 
be chastised with many stripes. Let us take care to do 
our duty to the heathen, and also to be on our guard lest 
Satan should turn aside reflections designed to benefit 
our own souls, by leading us to speculate upon the 
future condition of the heathen world. 








R, 'T. asks a question respecting Paradise, We refer 
i the writer to our former roply. 
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The Student's Page. 


Tue following may be found useful to our young 
readers :— 


Name. 


Thales tbe 
Solon é 
Anaximander 
Pythagoras ... 
Simonides 
Confucius 
Anaxagoras... 
Socrates 
Xenophon 
Plato 
Aristotle 
Theophrastus 
Archimedes... 
Cicero 


Seneca 
Josephus 
Quintilian ... 
Plutarch 
Tacitus i 
Justin Marty r 
Origen “53 
Augustine bi 
Bede 

Roger Bacon 
Erasmus _.., 
Machiavel 
Hugh Latimer 
Ariosto ) 
Martin Luther 
Melancthon 
John Knox ode 
George Buchanan ... 
John Calvin 
Beza ae 
Montaigne ... 
Francis Bacon 
Shakespeare 


Born, 


B.O, 
610 
630 
611 
586 
558 
550 
500 
469 
450 
430 
384 
371 
287 


Died, 


B.C, 

548 
561 
547 
497 
470 
477 
428 
400 
360 
348 
822 
286 
212 


Age. 


92 
69 
64 
89 
83 
73 
72 
69 
90 
82 
62 
85 
75 
63 


Name 
Warburton .. een 
Doddridge ... ue 
Jonathan Edwar ds 
John Wesley 
Benjamin Franklin 
Euler 
Buffon 
Samuel Johnson 
David Hume 
Hugh Blair... 

Roger Sherman 
Macknight .., 
Robertson ... 

Adam Smith 
Blackstone .. 
Immanuel Kant 
Klopstock ... 
Edmund Burke 
Bishop Horne 
Bishop Porteus 
Bishop Horsley 

J. Priestley ... 
Warren Hastings 
Granville Sharp 
James Beattie 
Horne Tooke 

Sir William Herschel 
Mrs. Barbauld bs 
Archdeacon Paley ... 
Lindley Murray 

Sir William Jones... 
Jeremy Bentham ... 
Thomas Scott 

La Place... it 
Dugald Stewart... 
Schiller eet RA 
Kotzebue... és 
Wilbam Carey... 
Sir James Macintosh 
Madame de Staél 

8. T. Coleridge 

Dr. Thomas Brown 


Robert Morrison, D.D. 


1746 
1747 
1747 
1749 
1753 
1767 
1761 
1761 
1765 
1766 
1773 
1777 
1782 


Died. 

1779 
1756 
1758 
1791 
1790 
1783 
1788 
1784 
177 

1800 
1793 
1800 
1793 
1790 
1780 
1804 
1803 
1797 
1792 
1808 
1806 
1804 
1818 
1813 
1803 
1812 
1822 
1825 
1805 
1826 
1794 
1832 
1821 
1827 
1828 
1805 
1819 
1834 
1832 
1817 
1834 
1820 
1834 


Age. 


Grotius i SERMONS IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE BIBLICAL 
Pocock STUDENT.—XV. 


Sir Matthew Hale ... oe 20 “Walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Jeremy Taylor... ys } Ghost.” 


Pascal ine Be ove 2 2 A description of the believer’s holy and happy walk _j 
R. Boyle ves with God, 
aceon rie I. The fear of the Lord comprehends— 
Taba Tacks bys 1. A sense of his presence, Gen. xxviii. 16, 17. 
Puffendorf ... 2. A reverence of his name, Deut, xxviii. 58. 
Whitby x. 8. A dread of displeasing him, Gen. xxxix, 9; 1 Sam. 
Sir Isaac Newton ... xxiv. 5, 6. 
Leibnitz . II. The comfort of the Holy Ghost includes— 
av le 1. A broken heart, Isa, lvii, 15. 
rideaux és van we * 

Rollin os ‘ *" 166 7A 2. A sense of pardon, Ps, xxxii, 1, 2,5; Isa, xii. 1; 
QR. Bentley ... can Luke vii. 50; Rom. v. 1. 
Cotton Mather... 8. A spirit of adoption, Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. 
Tady Rachel Russell 4, The manifestation of Christ, John xiv, 21; xvi. 
no telly 14,15; Eph. iii. 16—18, 
Stecle i 6. The indwelling of the Spirit, 1 Cor. iii, 16; John 
Addison : xiv. 16, 17. 
Samuel Clarke 6. A lively hope, Rom. xv. 13. 
Sherlock ,., Let the comforts of the Spirit be cherished. 
Derkeley ae Vet them be expected only in an obedient and humble 
Montesquieu walk with God. ge 

Fear is filial when it is productive of holy comfort. 

Comfort is genuine when it is chastened by filial fear. 


Fe Te ae et a oe ae ee aa OD (ae. ae 


Bishop Butler 
Archbishop Secker 
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Pouths" Department, 


A POOR BOY’S HISTORY. 
“Tom, I have known you some time, and long to 
hear your history,” said a kind-hearted Sunday- 
school teacher to one of his scholars. 

“ Well, sir, I was born in Glasgow some eighteen 
years ago. I am a soldier’s son; disease abroad 
killed my father, and the cholera took away my 
mother. In one year my three sisters and I were 
made orphans, without a penny, and scarcely a friend. 
My sisters found employment in the neighbourhood 
where we lived. I went to live with an uncle—a 
man without a heart. Oh, sir, he was ill, ill to me! 
After a few years, I saddened and sickened under his 
care, and at last ran away. 

“ With a companion, Charlie Brunton, I resolved to 
visit England. We set out, meeting our expenses by 
working from town to town. After six months we 
found ourselves within fifty miles from London. Here 
I separated from Charlie, who found regular employ- 
ment, and I did not. On the day we parted, we 
spent the afternoon and evening together, and sepa- 
rated at midnight, under a tree, in silence. 

“* Ah! Charlie, before you and I meet again,’ I said, 
‘we'll know. both sides of a shilling.’ Our arms were 
round each other ; we stood speechless, and tore our- 
selves asunder. 

“ So ragged and woe-begone was I now that I was 
refused work. As I passed along the road, people 
stared and whispered ; I felt I was suspected. Worst 
of all, sir, I was reduced from working and travelling 
to begging and travelling. My spirits, like lead, sank 
to the bottom of my heart. Well do I remember 
sitting under a hedge to eat the crust I had not 
earned, calling upon death to finish the ball. I 
knew enough of my Bible to believe suicide was sin, 
and that the rope and the river were not always the 
shortest cuts to happiness. My conscience would not 
let me murder myself; and at that time, to me the 
cross of Christ was unknown. I was pained at the 
heart, and I seemed to move in thick darkness. I 
was in despair, with only courage and reason enough 
left to finish the twelve miles between me and 
London. 

“ After a sleepless night, without one bit of cheer, 
one ray of hope, I took the road, believing that 
in the evening body and soul would finish their 
acquaintance on the pavement of the city. I arrived 
late in the evening at the west end of Oxfcerd Street, 
and I spent the night out of doors. I was forced to 
beg, so as to get a crust and a few coppers, and was 
able to pay threepence for a night’s lodging in one of 
our cheap lodging-houses. May God keep me, sir, 
out of those dens all the rest of my life. They are 
worse, these places, than you can conceive; they 
would make the wickedest worse than they are. 
Men and women lying all of a heap, drinking, swear- 
ing, and snoring in all directions; two or three 
tallow candles stuck in bottles at intervals round the 
room; and the walls glittering with moisture. My 
circumstances were now dreadful. I saw I must be- 
come a thief if I remained there and have any peace. 
Sir, I have fallen into many sins in my time, but Iam 
not a thief—never was.” 

Here his manner and aspect commanded the deepest 
respect, and almost instant belief, 

“Such an assembly met there one night, sir, that I 
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rose from the fire and walked out; the street, sir, 
was heaven to it. I stayed out all night and caught 
cold, and was seized with ague. I thought I must 
surely die. In this condition I crawled down to 
London Bridge; I sat and trembled in a corner; I 
asked nothing; the crowd passed on. Towards five 
in the afternoon, a gentleman turned aside, asked me 
a few questions, and gave me a shilling. He took 
out his card, and wrote the address of the school 
you found me in on the back of it. There I was 
received and sheltered for a day or two. 

“*T gradually got better, and took to street work 
again, and was able to earn a little—enough to keep 
me in bread and humble lodgings. That gentleman’s 
card let daylight in upon me. I now became a 
regular attendant in Miss L——’s Sunday class, and 
much good I have gotten there. ‘The sour feelings 
towards men, and the harsh ones towards God’s 
providence, which sprang up in me during my trials, 
wore away; I felt happier, somehow. It’s hard to 
hate, sir. It makes one miserable—just like having a 
live coal in the palm of your hand. Yet I was no 
holier in my heart. All that dear lady used to tell us 
of Jesus did not move me; and I am sure of a Sunday 
night she used to drag her whole class to the very 
foot of the cross. 

**T again turned ill, was unable to work, and was 
once more out of a home. I was so ill, that I was 
again compelled to ask for shelter beside the school 
stove. That very night you came on a visit to it. 
That was a night of nights to me. At that school 
stove I was joined by a companion—one of my 
Sabbath class-fellows. Wesat together : he was sad, 
and I was sadder. ‘That night, however, he seemed 
softer in his manner than he used to be, and spoke 
often of the Bible. We bewailed our fate. I said I 
was becoming hopeless and heartless; he made no 
reply, and I stared into the fire. At length, looking 
me full in the face, and laying his hand on my 
shoulder, he said— 

‘*¢ Tom, do you know I intend to put God to his 
word to-morrow ?’ 

**] did not understand him. He said— 

*“*Do you remember that lesson of Miss L——'s 
two Sundays ago, about prayer? I can’t get it out 
of my mind. She said so often and so earnestly, and 
Icoked at us so, ‘‘ Lads, God hears and answers 
prayer.” Now, we have been nearly this whole day 
without bread ; and she said the very ravens, when 
hungry, asked, and got answers, too. Now, if I 
live, ‘Tom, I'll pray to God to-morrow. Do you 
pray ?? 

“T was silent; but my conscience answered, No. 
Here he looked earnestly up in my face, and said— 

*** Will you join me?’ 

“So sincere did he look, for my life I could not 
say, No. After a little more talk, we stretched our- 
selves upon the bench, and fell asleep. The morning 
bell rung ; we started up, washed, and were turned 
out for the day. When we reached the bottom of 
the stairs, the morning was raw, cold, and very 
dark. 

‘** Now, Tom, do you remember your promise?’ 
whispered a voice beside me. ‘ You said you would.’ 
My companion was at my side. 

“J demurred. ‘ There was no place.’ 

‘Pointing to one of the dry arches, ‘ This will do, 
Tom; come on,’ he said. In he went, and I fol- 
lowed. Having reached the fur end, he fell on his 
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knees and burst into prayer. The exaet words I 
can’t remember, but it came from his heart. The 
burden of it was, BREAD, WoRK, and PARDON. 

‘We both came out; we wiped our eyes: we had 
been crying. I had not opened my mouth, but I 
remember saying, as I grasped his hand, ‘ Now for 
it.’ We turned down the street in the dark, and at 
the bottom took our stand, hungry, quiet, and wait- 
ing. We felt as if watching an experiment. ‘Time 
wore on ; there was nothing on the move. 

“*T fear,’ said I, ‘we are two bad uns; we are not 
to be heard.’ 

“My companion replied, ‘ Wait, Tom, wait; we 
cannot command God.’ 

“This shut my mouth ; 
An hour had passed away. But, sir, [ was wrong ; 
God does hear and answer prayer. A. little man, 
in great haste, came up to us, and said, ‘ Carry 
this bag for me to Euston station,’ and laid it 
down. My companion shouldered it, and I sup- 
ported it from behind. We arrived at the station, he 
threw down two shillings, and disappeared. We 
grasped each other’s hand, we looked each other in 
the face, and not a word we spoke. At last I 
said— 

‘¢¢ What fools are we to be running at men’s heels 
and cringing for coppers, when God is so liberal. . I'll 
doubt his word no more.’ 

“We spent that day by ourselves; that day 
Jesus tied our hearts to himself. And now, sir, 
this day I am here; from that hour I have had 
bread, a coat, and a home. I believe it will be so 
to the end.” 

Mr. Fergusson, who narrates the circumstance in 
his interesting work, entitled ‘ Life's Byeways,” 
says, in closing, ‘They both now adorn the doctrine 
of God their Saviour. ‘Tom is at the head of the 
warehousemen of the firm to which I introduced 
him. His companion is a shoemaker in a neigh- 
bouring village.” 

The kind word, the shilling, and the card of the 
school, were the means in the providence of God 6 
bringing this youth to Christ, and of saving him 
from ruin. Let us employ similar means, and God 
may bless us with similar results. 


we stool in silence. 








PASSION, 
His soul, like barque with rudder lost, 
On Passion’s changeful tide was toss’d ; 
Nor Vice nor Virtue had the power 
Beyond the impression of the hour: 
And oh, when Passion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to Virtue’s share ! 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR, 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “THM CHANNING,” “ MRS, HALLIBURTOY’s 
TROUBLES,” ETC. 
-~-o-—- 
CHAPTER XLII. 
NORA’S DIPLOMACY. 


Amtpst all that mass of human beings collected in and 
, about the burning rick-yard of Trevlyn Hold, perhaps 
| not one was 80 intensely miserable, not even excepting 
| the unhappy Rupert, as its mistress, Mrs. Chattaway, 
| Te stood there in custody for a crime of dark dye; a 
crime for which the punishment but a few short years 
before would have been the extremest penalty enforced 
| by the laws of England; he whom she had so loved. 
In her chequered life of pain she had experienced 
moments of unhappiness than which she had thought 
no future could exceed them in intensity; but had all 
those moments been concentrated into one dark and 
dreadful hour, it could not have equalled the trouble of 
this. The confusion of the scene, its noise, its bustle, 
its moving mass of humanity, its red light, now dim 
and apparently subdued, now shooting up with renewed 
glare, moved before her actual sight like unto the scenes 
in a phantasmagoria, even as the dread consequences 
moved before the sight of her mind. Her vivid imagi- 
nation leaped over the present, and held up to her 
view but one appalling picture of the future—Rupert 
working in chains. Poor, unhappy, wronged Rupert! 
whom they had kept out of his rights; whom her 
husband had now by his personal ill-treatment goaded 
to the ungovernable passion which was the curse of her 
family : and this was the result. 

Every pulse of her heart beating with its sense of 
the terrible wrong; every buried chord of love for 
Rupert strung to its utmost tension; every fear that 
}an excitable imagination can depict raised up within 
| her, Mrs, Chattaway leaned against the palings at the 


| upper part of the yard in utter faintness of spirit. Her 
| ears took in with unnatural quickness the free com- 
| ments around, Under shelter of an obscure light, 
making part of a busy crowd, people will speak out 
| opinions that they might shrink from proclaiming in 
broad glare of day. She heard some hotly avow their 
belief that Rupert was not guilty except in the 
malicious fancy of Mr. Chattaway; she heard them say 
that Chattaway was “took white,” “all scared like,” 
when he found that Rupert was alive, instead of being 
dead, down in the mine: even the more moderate ones 
observed that after all it was but Jim Sanders’s word 
for it; and that if Jim did not appear to confirm it, 
Mr. Rupert must be held innocent. 

The wonder appeared to be, where was Jim? He 
had not reappeared on the scene, and his absence 
certainly wore a suspicious look. In moments of 
intense fear, the slightest word, the barest hint, is re- 
ceived into the mind vividly and comprehensively as 
though it were an elaborately written folio, and Mrs. 
Chattaway’s heart bounded within her at that whispered 
suggestion. Jf Jim Sanders did not-appear to confirm 
his word, Rupert must be held innocent. Was there no 
| possibility of keeping Jim back? By perstiasion—by 

stratagem—by force, even, if necessary? ‘The blood 
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came mounting to her pale cheek at the thought, red as 
the lurid flame which lighted up the air. At that 
moment she saw George Ryle hastening across the yard 
near to her, She glided towards him, and he turned in 
answer to her call. 

“You see! They have taken Rupert!” 

“Do not distress yourself, dear Mrs. Chattaway,” he 
answered, “I wish you could have been persuaded not 
to remain in this scene: it is altogether unfit for you.” 

“George,” she gasped, “do you believe he did it?” 

George Ryle did believe it. He had heard about the 
horsewhipping, and knowing what he knew of that mad 
and evil passion called the Trevlyn temper, he could not 
do otherwise than believe it. 

“Ah, don’t speak!” she interrupted, perceiving his 
hesitation, “I see you condemn him as some of those 
around us are condemning. But,” she added, with 
feverish eagerness, “there is only the word of Jim 
Sanders against him. They are saying so.” 

“Very true,” replied George in a hearty tone, desiring 
to give her any comfort that he could give. “Mr. Jim 
must make good his words before we can condemn 
Rupert.” ; 

“Mamma, Jim Sanders has always been looked upon 
as truthful,” interposed Octave Chattaway, who had 
drawn near. Surely, it was ill-natured to say so at that 
moment, however indisputable the fact might be ! 

“Tt has to be proved yet that Jim did make the 
accusation,” said George in reply to Octave. “It isnot 
obliged to be the fact, although Bridget asserts it. And 
even if Jim did say it, he may have been mistaken. 
He must show that he was not before the magistrates 
to-morrow, or the charge will fall to the ground.” 

“And Rupert be released?” added Mrs. Chattaway, 
with a strangely suspicious eagerness. 

“Certainly. At least, I should suppose so.” 

He went on his way; Octave went back to where she 
had been standing previously, and Mrs, Chattaway re- 
mained alone, buried in thought. 

A few minutes, and she stole out of the yard. 
Stole out: it is the most suitable expression, With 
stealthy steps, and eyes that glanced fearingly around 
her, lest her movements should be watched, she escaped 
by gradual degrees beyond the crowd, and emerged in 
the open field. Then, turning an angle at a fleet pace 
—as if, now that she was out of the reach of prying 
eyes, she would lose no time on the errand she was 
bound—she ran against some one who was coming 
swiftly up. Mrs. Chattaway’s heart-blood coursed on 
with violence, and a low cry escaped her. It seemed, 
in her lively self-consciousness, that the mere fact of 
being encountered like this, was sufficient to betray the 
wild project she had conceived and was now bent on. 
Conscience is very suggestive. 

But it was only Nora Dickson: and Nora in a state 
of overflowing wrath. When the alarm that there was 
afire at the Hold reached Trevlyn Farm, its inmates 
had hastened out to the scene with one accord, leaving 
none in the house but Nora and Mrs, Ryle. Mrs. 
Ryle, suffering from some temporary indisposition, was 
in bed, and Nora, in consequence, had to stay and take 
care of the house, doing grievous violence to her 
curiosity, She stood leaning over the road gate, and 








watching the busy public hasten by to the delightful 
scene of bustle and excitement from which she was 
per force excluded; and when the Barbrook engine 
thundered past, Nora danced with impotent anger. 
She felt half inclined to lock up the house and Mrs. 
Ryle in it, and start in the same wake; the fierce if 
innocent anathemas she hurled at the head of the 
unconscious and truant Nanny, were something formid- 
able; and when that damsel at length found her way 
back, Nora would have experienced the greatest satis- 
faction in shaking her. But the bent of herindignation 
changed ; for Nanny, before Nora had had time to visit 
it upon her by so much as a word, burst forth into the 
torrent of news which she had gathered at the Hold— 
that it was Rupert Trevlyn who fired the hay-rick, 
because Mr. Chattaway had horsewhipped him. 

Nora’s breath was taken away: wrath for her own 
personal grievance was merged in the greater wrath she 
felt for the sake of Rupert. Horsewhipped him? that 
brute of a Chattaway had horsewhipped Rupert Trev- 
lyn! A burning, fiery glow rushed over her as she 
listened ; a resentful denial broke from her lips; but 
Nanny persisted that her statement was correct. Chat- 
taway had locked out Rupert the previous night, and 
Madam, unknown to her husband, admitted him: Chat- 
taway had demanded of Rupert who let him in, but 
Rupert, fearing to compromise Madam, refused to tell, 
and then Chattaway used the horsewhip. 

Nora waited to hear no more. She started off to the 
Hold in her strong indignation; not so much now to 
take part in the bustling scene going on there, to 
indulge her curiosity, as to ascertain the truth of this 
shameful story. Rupert could scarcely have felt more 
indignant pain at the chastisement, than Nora felt at 
hearing of it. Close to the outer gate of the fold-yard, 
she encountered Mrs. Chattaway. 

A short explanation ensued. Nora, forgetting pos- 
sibly in her heat that it was Mrs. Chattaway to whom 
she spoke, broke into a burst of indignation at Mr. 
Chattaway, a flood of sympathy for Rupert. It told 
Mrs. Chattaway that she might trust her, trust her 
fully, and her delicate fingers entwined themselves 
nervously around the stronger ones of Nora in her 
almost hysterical emotion. 

“It must have been done in a fit of the Trevlyn 
temper, Nora,” she whispered, imploringly, as if beseech- 
ing Nora’s clemency of judgment for him. “The 
temper was born with him, you know, Nora, and he 
could not help that—and to be horsewhipped is a 
terrible thing.” 

If Nora had felt inclined to doubt the report before, 
that the calamity had been caused by Rupert, these 
words dispelled the doubt, and brought to her a moment- 
ary shock, Nora was not one to excuse or extenuate a 
crime so great as that of wilfully setting fire toa rick- 
yard : to all who have to do with farms, with rick-yards, 
it is especially abhorrent, and Nora was no exception ; 
but in this case she did, by some ingenious sophistry of 
her own, shift the blame from Rupert’s shoulders, and 
lay it on Mr, Chattaway’s; and she again expressed her 
opinion of that gentleman’s conduct in pretty plain 
terms, 

“ He is in custody, Nora!” said Mrs, Chattaway with 
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ashiver, “He is to be examined to-morrow before the 
magistrates, and they will either commit him for trial, 
or release him, according to the evidence. Should he 
be tried and condemned for it, the punishment might 
be penal servitude for life.” 

“ Mercy help him !” ejaculated Nora in her dismay 
at this new feature presented to her view. “That 
would be a climax-to his unliappy life, poor lad !—that 
would!” 

“ But if they can prove nothing against him to-mor- 
row, the magistrates will not commit him,” resumed 
Mrs. Chattaway, who had scarcely paused to give time 
for Nora’s observation. “There’s nothing against him; 
nothing to prove it but Jim Sanders’s word: and— 
Nora,”—she feverishly added—* perhaps we can keep 
Jim back ?” 

“Jim Sanders’s word!’ repeated Nora, who as yet 
had not heard of Jim’s word in connection with the 
affair. “ What has Jim got to do with it?” 

Mrs. Chattaway explained. She mentioned all that 
was said to have passed, Bridget’s declaration, and her 
own miserable conviction that it was but too true. She 
just spoke of the suspicion cast on Jim himself by several 
doubters, but in a slighting way, which proved that the 
suspicion found no weight with her; and she told of 
his non-appearance at the scene since. “I was on my 


way to search for him,” she continued’; “but I don't 
know where to search. Oh, Nora, won’t you go with me 
and help me? I would kneel to Jim, and implore him 
not to come forward against Rupert; I will be ever kind 


to Jim, and take care of his welfare, if he will but hear 
me; I will try to bring him on in life.” 
| Nora, impulsive as was Mrs, Chattaway, but with far 
greater calmness of mind, strength of judgment, turned 
without a word. From that moment she entered into 
the plot heart and soul. If Jim Sanders could be kept 
back by mortal means, Nora would keep him. She 
revolved matters rapidly in her mind ag she went along, 
but had not proceeded many steps when sho halted and 
laid her hand on the arm of her companion, 

“Thad better go alone about this business, Madam 
Chattaway. If you’ll trust to me, it shall be done—if it 
can be done. You'll cateh your death, coming ont with 
nothing on, this cold night: and I’m not sure that it 
would answer for you to be seen in it.” 

“I must go on, Nora,’ was the earnest, answer; “I 
can’t rest until I see what chance there is, As to 
catching cold, I have been standing in the open air since 
the fire broke out, and have not felt whether it was cold 
or hot. Iam too feverish to-night for any cold to touch 
mie.” 

Nevertheless, she untied her black silk apron as she 
spoke, and folded it cornerwise over her head, shutting 
in all her fair falling curls, Nora made no further 
remonstrance. 

The most obvious place to look for Jim was evidently 
his own home; at least, it was the one that occurred to 
Nora. Jim had the honour of residing with his mother 
in a lonely three-cornered cottage, which could boast of 
two rooms and a loft in the roof. It was a good ‘step to 
it, and they walked swiftly along, exchanging a sentence 
now and then, ina hushed tone. As they came within 
view of it, Nora’s quick sight detected the head (getie- 
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rally a very untidy one) of Mrs, Sanders airing itself at 
the open door. 

“You halt here, Madam Chattaway,” she whispered, 
pointing to a friendly projecting hedge, and let me go 
on and feel my way with her. She’ll be a vast deal 
more difficult to deal with than Jim; and the more I 
reflect, the more I am convinced that it will not do for 
you to be seen in it.” 

So far; Mrs. Chattaway acquiesced. - She stopped 
under cover of the hanging hedge, and Nora went on 
alone, But when she had really gained the door, it was 
shut, and nobody appeared at it. She lifted the cum- 
brous, old-fnshioned wooden latch, and entered. The 
door had no more secure fastening; strange as that fact 
may sound to the dwellers in towns. The woman had 
backed against the farther wall, and was staring at the 
intruder with a face of shivering dread; keen Nora 
noted the signs, drew a very natural deduction from 
them, and shaped her tactics accordingly, 

“Whoere’s Jim?” began she, in a decisive but not 
unkind tone. 

“Tt’s not true what they are saying of him, Mis 
Dickson,” gasped the woman. “I could be upon my 
Bible oath that he never did it. Jim ain’t of that wicked 
hatur; he’d not harm a fly.” 

* But there are such things as accidents, you are 
aware, Meg Sanders,” promptly answered Nora, who 
had no difficulty about her cue now. “It’s a thing 
certain that he was.in the rick-yard with a lighted 
torch; and boys, as everybody knows, are the most 
careless animals on earth, Is Jim here? I suppose 
you have got him in hiding? ” 

“T haven’t set eyes on Jim since night fell,” the 
woman answered, 

“Took here, Meg Sanders, you had better avow the 
truth to me. Iam come down asa friend, to see what 
can be done for Jim; and I can tell you this, that I'd 
rather keep him in hiding—or put him in hiding, for 
the matter of that—than I’d show him up to the police, 
and say, ‘ You'll find Jim Sanders so-and-so.’ Tell methe 
whole truth, and I’ll stand Jim’s friend : has he not been 
abont our place from a little chap in petticoats, when he 
was put to hurrish the crows away from tho land, up to 
now ? It’s not likely we should want to do harm to Jim.” 

The words reassured the woman, but she persisted in 
her denial, “I declare to goodness, ma’am, that I know 
nothing of where he is,’ she said, pushing her untidy 
hair behind her ears, caps being articles.of luxury that 
Mrs. Sanders’s pocket did not allow her to indulge in, 
“‘ Hoe come in here after he left. work, and tidied hisself a 
bit, and went off with one of them puppies of his; and 
he has never been back since.” 

“Yes,” said Nora. “ He took the puppy to the Hold, 
and was showing it Bridget when the fire burst out— 
that’s the tale that’s told to me. But Jim had got a 
torch, they say; and torches are dangerous things in 
rick-yards+—~” 

“ Jim’s a fool!” was the complimentary interruption 
of Jim’s mother. “ His head’s running, wild over that 
fine flighty gawky thing, Bridget—as aint worth her salt. 
I asked him what he was bringing on that puppy 
for, and he said for Bridget—and I told him he was 2 
simpleton for his pains, And now this has come of it!” 
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“How did you hear of Jim im’s 3 being g connected “with | inside the room, Or, should he not come home here 
the fire?” until the middle of the night—and if he has got the 
“T have had a ion past here, opering their mouths | fear upon him, he may not- ~ tet him, instead of knock- 
| to tell me of it,” resentfully spoke the woman. “Some ing at the door, throw up a bit of gravel af my bed- 
of em said Mr, Rupert was mixed up in it, and thatthe | chamber window, and I will come down to him.” 
police were after him as well as Jim. Did you come | “And then?” questioned Mrs. Sanders, looking 
here by yourself; Miss Dickson ? ” | puzzled, 





what then; Pll take care of him. 





“Why do you ask me that?” retorted Nora, “Tl take care 
you afraid I brought a police-constable with me ?” 

“ As I stood at the door I thought I heard the steps 
of two,” explained the woman; “and when only you 
came round: the hedge corner, I wondered, Maybe 
‘twas a kind @ echo.” 


in the day,” carelessly observed Nora. 
Mr, Rupert is said to be mixed up in it,” she continued, 
speaking with a purpose, “But whethor he set it on 
fire, or whether it was Jim; or both of them together, | 


the thing had blown over, 
ho is taken. into custody.” 
“Into custody?” echoed Mrs, Sanders, in a scared 
whisper, 
“Yos, he is. But he can’t. be hurt, and nothing can 
be proved against him, unless some eye-witness comes 


Mr. Rupert, I suppose, can hurt Jim; clearly, then, 
they bays only got to hold their tongues one of 
another,” 

“Jim would hold hisn if he were told,” cried the 
mother, eagerly. 

“Tt won’t do to trust to Jim, Once the magistrates 
got Jim before them, they’d frighten him, and badger 
him, and question him, till they’d not only make him 
criminate Mr, Rupert, but himself as well. That 
would be the upshot, Meg Sanders: Jim must be found, 
and must.be hid away out of harm for the next four- 
and-twenty hours. Where is he to be got at?” 

“T couldn’t tell you if you killed me for't,” protested 
Meg Sanders, and her tones were an earnest of the 
truth, “Maybe he és in hiding—have gone and put 
hisself into ’t in his fear of Chattaway and the p’lice. 
Though I’ll take my oath he never did it wilful. If he 
had got.a torch, why, @ spark of it might have. blowed 
on to a loose bit of hay and fired it: but he never did it 
wilful. It ain’ a windy night, either,” she reflectingly 
added ina doubting accent. “Bh! the fool that that 
there Jim has been ever since he was born! ” 

Nora paused. In the uncertainty as to where to 
look for Jim, she did not see her way particularly clear 
to accomplish the object in view. She took a few 
moments’ rapid counsel with herself, 

“Listen, Meg Sanders, and pay attention to what I 
say to you,” she cried, impressively. “I can’t do for 
Jim what I wanted to do, because he is not to be found. 
But now, mind: should he come in after I am gone, 
you send him instantly off to me at the farm. Tell 
him to dodge in and out under the trees and hedges on his 
toad, and to take care that nobody catches sight of him, 
When he gets to the farm, he must come to the front 
door, and knock gently with his knuckles: I shall .be 
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“ Are | 
| Now, do you understand ? ” 


forward to speak against him. Now the only one in the | 
yard at the time, besides himself, was your Jim, In 
a word, Meg: Sanders, Jim can hurt Mr, Rupert, and | 





“Yes, yes,” said the ivoman. “T'll be sure to do it, 
Miss Dickson.” 
“Mind you do,” 


to you.” 


said Nora, “And now, good night 


“Echoes sound plainer in the still night than they do | Mrs. Sanders was coming fo the door with the candle, 
“ It is true that | 
| Nora peremptorily sent her back, giving her at the 


officionsly to light her visitor over its threshold, but 


same time a piece of advice in rather a sharp tone—to 
| keep her cottage dark and silent that night, lest the 


they'd better have kept in hiding until the first noise of | attention of passers-by might be drawn upon it. 
Mr, Rupert can’t now, for | 
Chattaway. That timid, tremblin 


It was not cheering news to carry back to poor Mrs. 
g, unhappy lady had 
quitted the shelter of the hedge—where she probably 
found her crouching position not a very easy one—and 
was standing behind the huge trunk of a tree at a little 
distance, her arms clasping it for support, as she threw 
her whole weight forward upon it. To stand long, 
unaided, was nearly a physical impossibility, for her 
spine was weak, She saw Nora, and came forward. 

“Where is he?” 

“Tle is not at home. 
where he is. She has heard that—— Hush! 
this ?” 

Nora’s voice dropped, and they retreated behind the 
tree. To be seen in the vicinity of Jim Sanders’s cot- 
tage would not have been politic, considering the object 
they had in view—that of burying alive the gentleman 
for a safe time. The steps advanced closer, and Nora, 
stealing a peep round the trunk, recognised V’armer 
Apperley. 

He was coming from the direction of the Hold; and 
they rightly judged, seeing him walking thus, pretty 
leisurely, that the danger must be over, At the same 
moment they became conscious of footsteps approaching 
from another direction. They were coming, across the 
road, bearing rather towards the Hold, and in another 
moment would meet Mr. Apperley. Footsore, weary, 
but yet excited, and making what haste he could, their 
owner came in view, disclosing the face and person of 
Mr, Jim Sanders. Mrs. Chattaway uttered a suppressed 
exclamation, and would have started forward; but Nora, 
with more caution, held her back. 

The farmer heard the cry and looked round, but he 
could see nothing, and probably thought his ears had 
deceived him. As he turned his head back again, there, 
right in front of him, was Jim Sanders. Quick .as 
lightning, his powerful grasp was laid upon the boy’s 
shoulder. 

* Now, then ! 

“Lawk a mercy! 


His mother does not know 
Who’s 


Where have you been skulking ?” 
I han’t been skulking, sir,” 
returned Jim, apparently surprised at the salutation. 


“TI be.a’most ready to drop with the speed I’ve made.” 


Poor, ill-judged Jim! In point of fact, he had done 
more, indirectly, towards the putting out of the fire, 
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than had Farmor Apperley and ten of the best men at 
his back. Jim’s horror and consternation when he saw 
the flames burst forth had taken from him all thought 
—all power, as may be said—save instinct. Instinct 
led him to Barbrook, to apprize the fire-engine there : 
he saw it off, and then hastened all the way to Bar- 
mester, and actually gave notice to the engines and 
urged their departure before the arrival of Cris Chatta- 
way on his fleet horse. From Barmester Jim started off 
to Layton’s Heath—a place standing at an acute angle 
between Barmester and Barbrook, but further off both 
places than those two towns were apart from each other 
—and posted off the engines there also: and now Jim 
was toiling back again, footsore and weary, but some- 
what excited still, and was bending his course to Trevlyn 
Hold, to render his poor assistance towards putting out 
the flames. Rupert Trevlyn had always been a favourite 
of Jim’s; Rupert, in his good-natured way, had petted 
Jim; and the boy in his unconscious gratitude was 
striving to amend the damage which he saw Rupert cause. 
In after days, this night’s walk—or rather run of Jim’s, 
for he must have flown over the ground at the swiftest 
pace—was told of as a marvel verging on the impossible : 
men are apt to forget the bodily marvels that can be 
done under the influence of terror, or any other great 
emotion. 

Something of this—of where he had been and for 
what purpose—Jim explained to the farmer, and Mr. 
Apperley released his detaining hold. 

“They are saying up there, lad ”—jerking his thumb 
back to indicate the Hold—“ that you had got a torch 
in the rick-yard.” 

“So I had,” replied Jim, 
damage with it.” 

“You told me that it was Rupert Trevlyn who fired 
the rick.” 

* And so it was,” replied Jim. “ He was holding that 
there torch of mine, when Mr. Chattaway came up; 2 
looking at the puppy, we was, And Chattaway, he had 
a word or two with him, and then he horsewhipped him 3 
and Mr. Rupert caught up the torch, which he had let 
fall, and pushed it into the rick. Isee him,” added Jim, 
conclusively. 

Mr. Apperley stroked his chin. He also liked Rupert, 
and he very much condemned the extreme chastisement 
inflicted by Mr. Chattaway. He did not go the length 
of deeming it an excuse, as Nora did—scarcely, perhaps, 
a palliation—for the mad act of Rupert; but itis certain 
he did not condemn it as he would have condemned it 
in another, or if committed under different circumstances, 
He felt grieved and uncomfortable; he was conscious of a 
sore feeling on his mind,’and he heartily wished the whole 
night’s work could be blotted out from the record of deeds 
done, and that Rupert was free again and guiltless, 

“Well, lad, it’s a bad job altogether,” he observed ; 
“but you don’t seem to have been to blame, except for 
the taking a lighted torch into a rick-yard. Never you 
do such a thing again. You see what has come of it.” 

“We warn’t anigh the ricks when I lighted the 
torch,” pleaded Jim. ‘“ We was yards off *em,” 

“That don’t matter, There’s always danger. I’d 
turn off the best man I have got on my farm, if T saw 
him venture into the rick-yard with atorch. Don’t you 


“But I didn’t do no 








be such a fool again. Where are you off to now?” he 
added; for Jim, with a touch of his hat, was passing on. 

“ Up to the Hold, sir. I’m a-going help put out the 
fire.” 

“The fire’s out—or nigh upon it; and you’d best stop 
where you are. If you show your face there, you'll get 
taken up by the police—they are looking out for you. 
And I don’t see that you’ve done anything to merit a 
night’s lodging in the lock-up,” added the farmer, in his 
strict sense of justice. “ Better pass it in your bed, 
You'll be wanted before the bench to-morrow ; but it’s 
as good to go before them a free man, asa prisoner. The 
prisoner they have already taken, Rupert Trevlyn, is 
enough, Never you take a torch anigh ricks again.” 

With this reiterated piece of advice, Mr. Apperley 
departed. Jim stood in indecision, revolving in a mazed 
kind of way the various pieces of information gratuitously 
bestowed upon him. Himself suspected; in danger of 
being took up by them “ perlice !”—and Mr. Rupert a 
prisoner !—and the fire out, or a’most out! It might 
be better, perhaps, that he went in to his cottage hard 
by, and got to sleep as Mr. Apperley advised, if he was 
not too overtired to sleep.{ 

But before Jim saw his way clear out of the maze, or 
had come to any decision, he found himself seized from 
behind with a grasp fast and firm as had been Mr, 
Apperley’s. <A vision ofa file of policemen brought a 
rush of fear to Jim’s mind, of hot blood to hisface. But 
the arms proved to be only Nora Dickson’s, and a soft, 
gentle voice of imploring entreaty was whispering a 
prayer into his ear, almost as the prayer of an angel. 
Jim started in amazement, and looked round. 

“ Lawk a mercy |” ejaculated he, “ Why, it’s Madam 
Chattaway !” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
ANOTHER VISITOR FOR MRS, SANDERS, 
THE noise and bustle at the fire had been great, but 
it was scarcely greater than that which prevailed the 
following day at Barmester. Excitement had not often 
obtained so exclusive a place, and men and women of all 
grades and classes thronged the streets, eagerly asking for 
fresh details of the previous night’s great event. 

As a matter of course, various and most contradictory 
versions were afloat; it is invariably the case. All that 
was certainly known were the bare facts: that Mr. 
Chattaway had horsewhipped Rupert Trevlyn; that a 
fire had almost immediately burst out in the rick-yard ; 
and that Rupert_was in custody on the charge of wilfully 
causing it. 

Belief in Rupert’s guilt was accorded in a very 
limited degree. People could not forget the ill feeling 
supposed to exist towards him in the breast of Mr. Chat- 
taway ; and the flying reports that it was Jim Sanders 
who had been the culprit, accidentally, if not wilfully, 
obtained far more credence than the other. The curious 
populace would have subscribed a good round sum to be 
allowed to question Jim to their heart’s content. 

But a gathering rumour, freezing the very marrow 
out of the bones of their curiosity, had ‘come abroad 
—that Jim had disappeared ; was not to be found under 
the local skies ; and this it was which caused the chief 
portion of the public excitement, 
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‘tendent had referred as having been dispatched in 
search of Jim. He came up wiping his brow, from the 
direction of Barbrook. 

“T can’t find him nowhere,” was his salutation to 
Mr. Apperley. ‘I have been a’most all over the lands 
of Mr. Ryle, and in every hole and corner of Barbrook, 
and he ain’t nowhere. I’m a-going on now to his own 
home, just for form’s sake; but that’s about the last 
place he’d hide in.” 

“ Are you speaking of Rupert Trevlyn?” asked Mr, 
Apperley, who knew nothing of the man’s having been 
sent in search of the other. 

“No, sir, not him, That Jim Sanders.” 

“Qh, you need not look after him,” replied the 
farmer, “I have just met him, Jim’s all right; it 
was not he that did the mischief. He has been after all 
the fire-engines on foot, and is just come back, dead 
beat: he was going on to the Hold, but I told him to go 
inhome. ‘There’s not the least necessity to look after 
Jim.” 

Mr. Dumps—whose clear-sightedness was certainly 
not extensive enough to set the Thames on fire, police- 
man though he was—received the news without any 
qualm of doubt. “I thought it a odd thing for Jim 
Sanders to do. He haven’t got daring enough,” he re- 
marked. “That there kitchen-maid was right, I’ll be 
bound, as toit’s being Mr. Rupert in his passion. Gone 
in home, did you say, sir?” 

“Tn his bed by this time, I should say,” replied the 
farmer. “They have got Mr, Rupert, Dumps.” 

“Have they ?” returned Dumps, in a sort of admira- 
tion given to the success of his brother oflicers. “ But 
it’s a nasty charge,” ho concluded, after a pause. “I'd 
not be sorry that he got off it.” 

The farmer continued his road towards Barbrook : 
the policeman went the other way. As he came to the 
cottage inhabited by the Sanders family, it occurred to 
him that he might as well ascertain the fact of Jim’s 
safety, and he went to the door and gave a knock on its 
pancls; a moderate kind of knock, neither loud nor 
gentle, Mrs, Sanders opened it instantly: she had 
come to the conclusion that it was the wanderer. Whon 
she saw Policeman Dumps standing there, she thought 
she should have died with the moment’s fright, 

“Your son have just come in all right, I hear, Mog 
Sanders, Farmer Apperley have told me.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied she, dropping a curtsey, The 
untruthful reply came from her in her terror, almost, it 
may be said, unconsciously ; but there may have been 
some latent thought in her heart to mislead the police- 
man. 

“Ts he gone to bed? I don’t want to disturb him if 
he is,” 

“Yes, sir,” again replied she, trembling enough to 
give Mr. Dumps his suspicions, had he been naturally 
of a suspicious nature, and the doorway not quite so 
dark, 

“Well, they have got Mr, Rupert Trevlyn, so the 
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It appeared that a few minutes subsequent to his | 
encounter with Jim Sanders on the previous night, to | 
which interview Mrs, Chattaway and Nora had been | 
unseen witnesses, Farmer Apperley had met the police- | 
man Dumps, to whom, if you remember, the superin- | 
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examination will take place to-morrow morning. Your 
son had better go right over to Barmester the first thing 
after breakfast: tell him to make for the police station, 
and stop there till he sees me. He'll have to give 
evidenve, you know.” 

“Very well, sir,” repeated the woman, in an agony of 
fear lest Jim should make his unfortunate appearance. 
“ Jim ain’t guilty, sir: he’d not harm a fly.” 

“No, he ain’t guilty; but somebody else I suppose is ; 
and Jim must. tell what. he knows. You mind he sets 


| Off in time. Or—stop. Perhaps he had better come to 


the little station at Barbrook, and go over with us. Yes; 
that ’1l be best,” 

“To-night, sir?” asked she, timidly, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“To-night ?—no. What should we do with him 
to-night? He must be there at eight o’clock in the 
morning ; or a little afore it. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

She watched him off, quite unable to understand the 
scene, for she had seen nothing of Jim, and Nora Dick- 
son had but just gone. Mr. Dumps made his way to the 
head-quarters at Barbrook. They consisted of a moderate- 
sized house, to get into which you had to dive down 
three steps: and when, later, Bowen came in with his 
prisoner Rupert Trevlyn, Dumps informed him that 
Jim Sanders was all right,and would be there by eight 
o'clock, 

“ Have you got him ?—all safe 2?” 

“T haven’t got him,” replied Dumps, “There warn’t 
no need for that. And he was abed and asleep,” he 
added, improving upon his information. “ It was him 
that went for all the injines, and he was dead tired.” 

“Your orders were to take him,” curtly returned 
Bowen. He believed in the innocence of Jim as much 
as Dumps did, but he was not tolerant to the disobedi- 
ence of orders. “ He was seen with a lighted torch in 
the rick-yard, and that’s enough.” 

Rupert Trevlyn looked round quickly. This con- 
vorsation had occurred as Bowen was going through the 
room with his prisoner to consign the latter to a more 
secure one. 

“Jim Sanders did no harm with the torch, Bowen. 
He lighted it to show me a little puppy of his; for 
nothing more. ‘There is no cause to accuse Jim. 
He——” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Trevlyn, but I’d rather not 
hear anything from you one way or the other,” inter- 
rupted Bowen. “Don’t you as much as open your 
mouth about it, sir, unless you’re obliged; and I speak 
in your interest when I give you this advice, Many a 
prisoner has brought home the guilt to himself through 
his own tongue, and which else never might have been 
brought home to him.” 

Rupert took the hint, and subsided into silence, He 
was consigned to his quarters for the night, and no 
doubt passed it as agreeably as was consistent with the 
circumstances. 

At eight o’clock the following morning a fly was at 
the door to convey him to Barmester. Mr. Bowen, a 
cautious man, deemed it well that the chief witness—it 
may be said, the only witness to any purpose—should 
be transported thither by the same conveyance, But 
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that witness, Mr. Jim Sanders, delayed his appearance 
unwarrantably, and Dumps, in much wrath, started 
after him on the run. Back he came panting—it was 
not above a quarter of a mile to the mother’s cottage. 

“He is gone on, the stupid blunderer,” cried he to 
Bowen; “ Mrs. Sanders says he’s at Barmester by this 
time. THe’ll be at the station there, no doubt.” 

So the party started in state: Mr. Bowen, and 
Dumps, and Rupert Trevlyn inside; and he who had 
been sent to capture him, Mr. Chigwell, on the box. 
There was just as much necessity for the two men to 
go as there was for you or for me; but they would not 
have missed the day’s excitement for the world, and 
Bowen did not interpose his veto. 

The hearing was fixed for ten o’clock; and before 
that hour struck, the magistrates—a full bench of them 
—had taken their places. Many familiar faces were to 
be scen in the crowded court—I mean familiar to you, 
my readers; for the local world was alive with interest 
and curiosity. Rich and poor, friends and foes, all had 
pressed in as long as there was a place unoccupied. In 
one part of the crowd might be seen the face of George 
Ryle, grave and subdued; in another, the flashing, dark 
eyes of Nora Dickson; yonder were the red checks of 
Mr. Apperley; nearer, the pale and concerned counte- 
nance of the Rev. Mr. Freeman. Just before the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, a carriage from Trevlyn 
Hold drove up, and there descended from it Mr. and 
Madam Chattaway, and Miss Diana Trevlyn. A strange 
fashion, you will say, that they (the ladies) should come ; 
but it was not deemed strange in the locality. Miss 
Diana had asserted her determination to be present in a 
positive tone, quite beyond the power of Mr. Chattaway 
to prevent, even had he wished it; and thus he had no 
plea for refusing his wife. Howill she looked! scarcely 
a heart but ached for her. The two ladies sat in a 
retired spot, and Mr, Chattaway—who was in the com- 
mission of the peace, but did not exercise the privilege 
once in a year—took his place on the bench, 

Then the prisoner was brought in, civilly éonducted 
by Superintendent Bowen. We had the handsome 
Trovlyn features, but tempered with the same delicacy 
which had characterised his father’s—a delicacy he, 
Joe, had inherited from his mother, the squire’s lost 
wife; he, Rupert, had the bright blue eyes and the 
silky curls which distinguished Mrs. Chattaway. He 
looked pale, subdued, meck, gentlemanly—not in the 
least like one who would set fire to a hay-rick. 

“TTave you got your witnesses, Bowen?” inquired 
the presiding magistrate. 

“All but one, sir, and I expect him here directly; I 
have sent to seo after him,” was the reply of Bowen, 
“Tn fact, I’m not sure but he is here,” added the man, 
standing on tiptoe, and stretching his neck upwards; 
“the crowd’s so great one can’t see who’s here and who 
isn’t. If he can be heard first, his evidence may be con- 
clusive, and save the trouble of examining the others,” 

“You can call him,” observed the magistrate, “If 
he is here, he will answer. What's the name ?” 

“ James Sanders, your worship.” 

“ Call James Sanders,” returned his worship, exalting 
his voice. 

The call was made in obedience, and “ James Sanders! 





James Sanders!” went ringing through the court, and 
the walls and roof echoed the ery. 
But there was no other answer. 
(To be continued.) 
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Lifés Bye-Ways: Narratives from Real Life. By A, 
With a Preface by the Rev. C. H 


Frreusson. 

SPURGEON. 
Tus book affords an example of energy rightly directed 
on the part of the author, whose zeal for the welfare of 
the young is highly commendable. The book abounds 
in narratives, one of which is deserving of particular 
notice, and as such we have quoted it in our “ Youths’ 
Department” of the present number. 


A Vacation Tour to the Antipodes, through Victoria, 
Tasmania, New South Wales, Queensland, and New 
Zealand, in 1861-2. By B. A. Iigywoop, M.A. 
London : Longmans, 1863. 

Mr. Heywoop tells us that he made the voyage to 
the Antipodes for the benefit of his health, and we are 
glad to find that he has been induced to publish this in- 
telligent and interesting account of the countries he 
visited. The volume is illustrated with excellent maps 
of Eastern Australia, New Zealand, &c., with copies of 
two old maps, and with a number of engravings. These 
all add to the value of the book, and materially assist in 
the understanding of it, We shall endeavour to lay 
before our readers an outline of its contents, calling 
special attention to such points as may seem to re- 
quire it, 

Chapter I. is an introductory historical sketch, in 
which the author begins by an account of the earliest 
discoverers of Australia, and then passes on to a notice 
of more modern history. It is probably unknown who 
first touched upon the shores of Australia. Ages ago it 
was believed that a large continent existed on the other 
side of the world, and this was called the unknown 
Australian (or Southern) land, ‘There are very old 
maps of the world in which the fancied outline of the 
unvisited realms may be seen. In due time adventurous 
mariners from Europe explored those distant seas, and 
liftle by little, the facts of the case became known. 
Hitherto the Portuguese are believed to have the best 
claim to be tho first modern discoverers of Australia. 
Not, however, till the voyages of Captain Cook, more 
than ninety years ago, were we made at all well ac- 
quainted with the Southern world. It was in 1787 that 
the first British subjects, convicts, found their way 
thither, and a compulsory home, For many years 
Botany Bay, some distance from Syduey, was the terror 
of evil-doers; and it is fresh in our recollection that 
transportation thither was abolished. Gradually a new 
empire has grown up in tho Australian continent, and 
the large islands of Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, 
and New Zealand. ‘Some of the most successful and in- 
fluential of the older inhabitants were convicts, and they 
or their descendants still form an important part of the 

opulation. But for a number of years the constant 

influx of free emigrants has been of immense service in 
every sense, and they or their children are by far the 
most numerous class, Somo of the principal colonies 
have been wholly populated by free settlers. Tho dis- 
covery of gold has had a wonderful effect in stimulating 
enterprise and developing the vast resources of these 
countries, Tho facilities for the production of sheep and 
cattle, corn and fruits, have been the means of attract- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands; and the recent 
explorations of the unknown interior have laid open 
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millions of acres where unborn nations may live and 
flourish, 

The author sailed in June, 1861, from Liverpool, and 
accomplished his voyage in seventy-seven days, that is to 


Cape Otway Lighthouse, 100 miles from Melbourne, 
which they reached in due time. Melbourne is the capital 
of the colony of Victoria, and although only founded in 
1835, it contained a population of 123,000 in 1861; 
while the whole colony, which dates from the same 
period, reckoned 540,322 inhabitants, The city contains 
many churches, chapels, and schools, and Mr. Heywood 
speaks as if he thought the people keep the Lord’s Day 
better there than in many English towns. After ex- 
ploring Melbourne and its suburbs, the author went to 
Geelong by railway. Geelong has 23,000 inhabitants, 
and some good public buildings; but the place by no 
means keeps pace with its neighbour Melbourne. From 
Geelong we are conducted through the gold country, 
and meet with some already familiar names, as Bal- 
larat. In the course of this exeursion we get some 
hints which may help us in forming an opinion of the 
country and its. productions, its inhabitants and their 
pursuits. 

Returning to Melbourne, our author next took a 
steamer to Tasmania, which lies to the south, on the 
other side of Bass Strait. He visited Launceston, 
Hobart Town, and other places in the island; and it is 
very apparent that he endeavoured to obtain every- 
where such information as would be of practical utility 
and general interest. The products of Tasmania are 
very numerous and diversified, and it is apparently an 
admirable field for industrious and enterprising settlers. 
From Tasmania our tourist returned to Melbourne, and 
proceeded thence to Sydney, which, in 1861, contained 
93,686 inhabitants, and is adorned with numerous large 
and imposing buildings. It is the oldest city in the 
country, and was for a long time the largest, as it is in 
many respects pre-eminent, among the rising towns of 
the youthful empire. When Mr. Heywood had fairly 
inspected the metropolis of New South Wales, he betook 
himself northward into Queensland, as the formerly 
styled Moreton Bay settlement is called. He went by 
steamer from Sydney to Brisbane, the capital—a place 
of little more than 6,000 inhabitants. The account of this 
colony is encouraging and hopeful, if not so enthusiastic 
as some which we have read. We could almost wish 
that Mr. Heywood had embraced more fully his oppor- 
tunity of waking observations ; but both here and else- 
where he shows that he is better at recording his 
personal adventures than at describing natural pro- 
ducts and scenery. We may, however, either directly 
or indirectly, gather a large amount of information from 
every part of the book. From Queensland, Mr. Hey- 
wood returned once more to New South Wales; after 
reaching Sydney, he amused himself with tours in 
different directions; and at length, in December, went 
on to New Zealand, which he reached in seven days, 
The notice of New Zealand is partly historical, The 
personal details are, as elsewhere, interesting, and the 
information respecting matters out there is instructive. 
Mr. Heywood went to Nelson, Wellington, and other 
places, including gold fields, It is utterly impossible for 
us to follow him in all his details in the compass of an 
article like this: we can only say that our readers will 
do well to peruse the pages of Mr. Heywood; and if 
they are not pleased with everything, or fail to find 
something which they might wish to see, let them be 
assured that they can hardly go through any part of it 
Without finding some interesting suggestions. 

After leaving New Zealand, where he made a long 
wjourn, our author went back to Melbourne, thence to 
Sydney, and thence, in August, 1862, he sailed for 

“Ogland, 
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The closing chapter in the book is headed “Emigra- 
tion ;” and as the subject is one of somuch interest, we 
mention it; besides which, persons wlio have any idea of 
emigrating may gather from it a number of useful 

ts 


On the whole, it is very apparent that if the southern 
colonies are not. an earthly paradise, they. are places 
where industry and perseverance may hope for a good 
reward, God has bestowed upon them abundantly of 
his blessings, and they are like the promised land of 
old, “ flowing with milk and honey.” Religion, too, is 
represented there; and where the population seems to 
be able to meet as 2 congregation, Divine worship is ob- 
served. No doubt there is much disorder and Rhcdiiae 
much of ignorance, misery, and hardship; much of 
sorrow and bitter disappointinent; but evidently there is 
no reason why men should not find there what is good 
for time and for eternity. 








Temperance Department. 
TWO WAYS OF KEEPING A HOLIDAYA TEMPERANCE 


Cuarrer I. 
*‘ Temperance is a bridle of gold.”—Burron. 
“ Have you heard the news, Jenny?” said Matthew 
Holt to his wife, as he entered his clean and comfort- 
able cottage one evening on his return from work. 

A neatly- » Pleasant-looking young woman 
had just finished placing tea-things on a small round 
deal table as white as snow. 

“ No, Matt; I suppose I’ve been too busy to hear 
news.” 

“Well, then, there’s to be a general holiday in 
Covehurst on Monday next, because it’s the anni- 
versary of the coronation of Queen Victoria; and 
all the shops are to be shut, and no work whatever is 
to be done.” 


“ And will the yard be closed, too?” 
“Yes. Master says he can’t go against all the 
town; but he won't stop the men’s wages; so we 


shall be no losers by it. And so, Jenny, I’ve been 
thinking that we might do worse than take advantage 
of this holiday coming so opportune like, and go over 
to Woodside on Monday to see the old people. 
Neighbour Wadham has offered me the use of his 
horse and cart; and if you’ve no objection,” con- 
tinued Matt, with a sly look at his wife, “* why-——” 

“Objection! it would make me so happy ; and we 
can afford it, too; can’t we?” 

“ Yes, Jenny; thank God, we can; or I should be 
very sorry to think of doing it. Why, since T left off 
drinking, it has been a clear saving of pounds a-year 
to us; and I must say, wife, next to Almighty God, 
I owe it all to your father; so it would be a shame to 
begrudge a few shillings to go and see the old man, 
and show him his grandson.” 

‘There couldn’t be a healthier child,” said his 
mother, proudly, as she ‘took the baby from the 
cradle, where he had, for some seconds, been giving 
oral proof of the strength and soundness of his lungs. 
‘**Tt would have cost us something in porter alone by 
this time if I had taken the neighbours’ advice about 
nursing.” 

“ And mark my words, Jenny; you wouldn't have 
had so fine a boy, or been so well yourself. There 
may chance to be cases, now and then, where a 
mother is very weak and drooping, where a doctor 
may find it good to order a little beer, just as you'd 
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order medicine; but where a woman is healthy, 
there’s never any necessity for anything of the kind ; 
and I have heard that women frequently acquire the 
fearful vice of drinking by beginning to take porter 
and ale whilst nursing. ‘That’s just what our doctor 
said to me the other day, ‘Matthew Holt,’ said he, 
‘there never was a greater mistake than to suppose 
that women requira stimulants. Beer and wine to 
a healthy nursing woman does positive harm: it 
renders their persons gross, their milk unhealthy, 
and too often lays the foundation for a future 
indulgence in liquor.’ We've had proof since then 
how right he was, and what good advice he gave 
us, Jenny. There's yourself; no one could be better 
or more hearty than you are; and as for our boy, 
why, he's twice the size of neighbour Dunk’s baby, 
who is several weeks older.” 

‘* Poor Mrs. Dunk has great trials, Matt.” 

‘‘T’m not so sure that many of them are not of 
her own seeking, Jenny. Jem Dunk has a turn 
for drink, and that always brings a dark shadow 
upon a home; but there’s no saying what he might 
have been, if he had had such a wife as you are to 
me. What is there to tempt a man to come hone 
at night, when he has such a wretched home as Jem 
Dunk has? And even at the best of times, his wife 
was always much too fond of dress, and flaunting 
about, and gossiping with the neighbours ; and now, 
what is the end of it? Jem is driven to the public- 
house, and his wife is fast following her husband’s 
steps at home.” 

* Poor thing!” said Jenny, kindly ; ‘ she has fre- 
quently nothing to eat for a whole day together ; Jem 
spends it all at the public-house ; and yet, his wife 
tells me, he can earn more than you do in a week if 
he has a mind.” 

“Tm not excusing Jem Dunk, wife; only I mean 
to say how much better at all times prevention is than 
cure. For what we know to the contrary, had Mrs. 
Dunk taken pains to keep a tidy home for her hus- 
band, he might never have gone to the bad. Now 
you see what they’ve both come to.” 

‘*T never say my prayers without thanking God 
from my heart for giving me a steady husband,” 
said Mrs. Holt, fervently. 

“You've been a good ‘ help-meet’ to me, Jenny; 
there’s no saying what I might have been if I'd had 
such a wife as Mrs. Dunk.” 

“T have to thank father and mother for bringing 
me up in the right way, Matt; and I certainly do 
feel very happy at the thought of seeing their dear 
faces next Monday.” 

‘* You must just write a line this evening, Jenny, 
to say we think of coming. There’s Mrs. Dunk 
coming in at the gate,” continued Matt; and he had 
scarcely finished speaking when an untidy, slip-shod 
woman, with a sickly-looking, dirty child in her 
arms, entered the cottage. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Holt. Did you see anything 
of Jem as you came through the town?” 

‘“*T can’t say that I did, Mrs. Dunk,” said Matt. 

‘*T'll wager he’s in at that Half Moon again, then ; 
and here am I with nothing to eat this blessed day 
but a bit of dry bread, and 4 has earned six or seven 
shillings if he has a penny, by his share of the fish 
they caught last night.” 

Baby looks but poorly,” said Jenny, compassion- 
ately. 

“How can she look otherwise, I should like to 
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know? I don't get enough of food to eat, let alone 
drink.” 

‘The less drink the better, Mrs. Dunk,” said Matt, 
quietly. 

“That’s your view of the matter; it may do for 
some folk to go without a drop of beer from week's 
end to week’s end, but I can’t say as how J could 
stand it.” 

“ Did you ever try?” asked Jenny. 

“ Not I; it won’t do for me; and it’s all very fine 
for you to talk, Mrs, Holt—you, who have every com- 
fort around you; why, a drop of porter, or something, 
is often the only comfort I have.” 

‘It’s a poor comfort at the best, Mrs. Dunk, seeing 
that it only lasts for a very short time, and it swallows 
up the money that would go far towards gotting - 
things comfortable about you; but sit down, neigh- 
bour,” continued Matt, kindly, ‘“‘and take a cup of 
tea with us.” 

Jenny had poured out an extra cup, which she 
handed to Mrs. Dunk. 

‘So there’s to be a holiday on Monday, I hear,’ 
said Mrs. Dunk, ‘* What are you going to do with 
yourselves?” 

‘Matt is going to drive me and baby over to 
Woodside to see father and mother,” said Jenny, "with 
a smile of pleasure. 

“Catch Jem doing anything of the kind. There's 
my poor old mother in the union over at Craystone, 
and I haven’t set eyes on her these three years and 
more.” 

Mrs. Dunk seemed to have forgotten that she had 
never evinced any great desire to go and visit her 
sole surviving parent, although for many years before 
she married Jem Dunk she had been at service 
at Covehurst, and in the receipt of good wages. 
But the fact was, all the money she earned had 
been spent in dress and finery, and scarcely a shilling 
had ever reached the poor old woman in Craystone 
Union. 

‘““ We shall be passing through Craystone on Mon- 
day,” said Matt; ‘‘and if you’ve anything to send the 
old body, or any message like, we could call and see 
her for you.” 

‘“‘Much obliged, neighbour Holt; but I’ve nothing 
to send; and as for a message, it’s not much she'd 
care to hear from me, I reckon. I never heeded her 
advice, or I might have been very different to 
what I am now;” and something very like a tear 
glistened in Mrs. Dunk’s eyes, 

‘‘She’s not a mother if she wouldn’t care to hear 
from her child,” observcd Matt; ‘and as for having 
nothing to send her, why, you see I’m going down 
into the town by-and-by to get a little packet of tea, 
and an ounce of snuff for Jenny's old people; and if 
you thought as how a little of the same would be 
acceptable to your mother, why, I’d have much plea- 
sure in taking it to her as from you like.” 

“* Bless you, neighbour ; pray do it for me, and say 
something kind,” she cried, grasping Matt’s hand. 

At this moment the noisy song of a drunken man 
was heard, and Jem Dunk was seen reeling along the 
road towards his house. 

‘There he is at last, and a pretty state he's in,” 
cried Mrs. Dunk, as she caught up her baby and pre- 
pared to leave the cottage. 

As she went out, Jenny whispered, “ Speak gently 
to your husband, Mrs Dunk.” 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE BIBLE, 
AS APPLIED TO ASTRONOMY. 
= ole «A 
’ TERE never has been a time when those ignorant 
of any science could speak of that science and 
its facts intelligently, for the very language 
used would reveal the fact that the writer 
could have no just idea of the science to which 
he ventured to make reference. This remark 
must remain true, when applied to the writers 
of the various books of the Bible. It is in 
vain to say that the grandeur of the nocturnal 
heavens, the glittering splemdours of the starry 
sphere, the dazzling glory of the sun, and the 
milder effulgence of the moon and planets, must 
have inspired exalted ideas in all ages. This is 
quite as true of all the ancient historical nations 
as of the Hebrews. The Babylonians, the As- 
syrians, the Persians, the Greeks and Romans, 
beheld the same heavens, and were illuminated 
by the same splendours which shone on the 
Hebrew prophets and the Hebrew poets; and 


so just and so sublime, the direct dependence 
of the created universe on God the omnipotent 
Creator. 


Thus we find in the oldest book of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in the very first sentence of that 
most mysterious of volumes, the simple, sublime 
declaration, “Jn the beginning God created the | 


heaven and the earth.” There is no argument 
—no train of complex reasoning ; no profound 
research into the origin of matter, its qualities 
and properties, its creation or its eternal exist- 
ence—there is no talk of a former chaos, and the 
omnipotent energy put forth to educe harmony 
and beauty ; not one word of all this, but simply 
and sublimely, “Jn the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” 

When we compare this language and declara- 
tion with the origin of all things, as given by 
the most ancient nations, we cannot fail to be 
struck with its vast superiority. Mark the 
language of early writers. The Egyptian priests, 
according to Herodotus, ascribe all things to a 
great winged egg; the Persians, if we ate to 
credit Eusebius, made the principle of the uni- 
verse a gloomy and tempestuous atmosphere. 
From this gloomy and tempestuous atmosphere 
first sprang a wind; this wind, becoming ena- 
moured of its own principle, produced desire or 
love; and from this love, with the wind as 
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yet none of these ancient nations reached any | 
such exalted conceptions, or recorded, in language | 
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father, first came mind, and hence all the genera- 
tions of the universe. 

If it be asserted that these are but the wild 
dreams of barbarians, let us examine for a mo- 
ment the theories of the refined and philosophic 
Greeks. 

Thales, the Ionian, and the founder of a philo- 
sophic sect, made water the universal principle. 

Plato, the prince of Greek philosophers, main- 
tained that the universe was simply arranged by 
the power of God, but that the Deity was in- 
capable of such a creation. 

Aristotle adopted the philosophy of Plato. 

Zeno maintained that the universe, as it now 
exists, was brought into order by its own 
energy. 

' Epicurus asserted that all things had sprung 
from a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

He who now scans the magnificence and gran- 
deur of the celestial mechanism—who surveys 
the sublime equilibrium of the rolling worlds 
which circle round the sun, swaying and swayed, 
disturbing and disturbed, ever changing and 
never changed, rolling on from eternity to 
eternity—will be compelled to adopt the lan- 
guage of the Hebrew leader and lawgiver: “Jn 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” 

If we extend our researches beyond the limit 
of the sun’s domain—sweeping beyond the orbit 
of the farthest planet, and ever leaving behind 
us the utmost verge of the comet’s sweep ; pene- 
trating the region of the blazing stars, and 
travelling, in the might of human thought and 
human vision, from world to world ; here sur- 
rounded by systems of mysterious organisation, 
with an equilibrium of motion as sublime and 
solid as eterniity—we instinctively adopt the lan- 
guage of Moses, the servant of God, and exclaim, 
“Tn the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” 

The same sublime simplicity pervades the entire 
account given by Moses of the order of creation. 
“The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters ; And God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light.” “And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth.” “So God created man in his own 
image,” “and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life ; and man became a living soul.” 
“These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth, in the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens.” 

The problem presented for solution is simply 
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this: Does an intimate knowledge of the uni- 


verse, as developed by the grand discoveries of | 


modern science, cause these words of the Bible 
to sink into insignificance, or to rise to grander 
proportions? It cannot be denied that such 
a knowledge as we now possess of the structure 
of the heayens does cause the doctrine of the 
Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks, as already 
sketched, to appear simply ridiculous. Even the 
philosophy of Plato, which eleyates matter above 
God, and asserts the power of the Omnipotent 
to extend only to organisation, and not to crea- 
tion, cannot satisfy the demands of the mind 
imbued with a full knowledge of the revelations 
of modern science. We are compelled te go 
backward to the beginning, and propound the 
mighty interrogatory, Whence sprang the matter 
of which these multitudinous worlds were formed ¢ 
whence the mysterious and incomprehensible 
principle of light? whence the still more mys- 
terious and incomprehensible principle of vege- 
table life ? and whence the breath of life, whereby 
man became a living soul, with thought and 
reason, joy, sorrow, and love? These questions 
must be answered, and we find the only satisfac- 
tory response in the language of the Bible : God 


by the word of hig power. 
Leaving this subject of creation, let us pass 
to an examination of the doctrine of God’s 


providence, as displayed in the maintenance of 


the universe. 

There are, doubtless, philosophers and astro- 
nomers who, intheir mathematical and astronomi- 
cal investigations, leave out of the great problem 
of Nature the very existence ofa God. This, in- 
deed, in the very nature of things, they are com- 
pelled to do. No power of analytical grasp—no 
refinement of infinitesimal arithmetic—can reach 
the being and attributes of God. The philosopher 
and mathematician is compelled to begin exactly 
where Moses left off “Jn the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,” is the lan- 
guage of Scripture ; and, admitting this declara- 
tion, the philosopher undertakes to discover 
the plan according to which this creation was 
effected, and by means of which it is now main- 
tained. The syn, the moon, the planets, the 
comets, the stars exist; they roll and shine, 
measuring time by their mighty revolutions, 
and filling space by their sublime orbits, There 
they are as God created them, and the philogo- 
pher simply inquires, According to what laws 
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they exert? What are the forms and limits of 
their mighty orbits? What the sublime periods 
of their march through space ? 

Here let us pause to observe that in all these 
investigations the very being of God may be for- 
gotten, and secondary causes substituted, For the 
lawgiver we may substitute the laws. Grayita- 
tion may supersede, in mathematical research, 
the omnipotence of God. The laws of motion— 
simple, invariable, eternal—may stand for that 
attribute of Jehovah’s will which changeth not, 
the same yesterday; to-day, and for eyer. The 
sun himself may be shorn of his effulgence : his 
light, and heat, and life may shrink and fade 
beneath the withering breath of philosophy, 
and thus the yery creations of God, as exhibited 
in his suns, and systems, and moving worlds, 
become the mere points in the diagram of the 
mathematician’s slate—and what then? Does 
this destroy God and his attributes? Does this 
blot out of the heavens the blazing sun? Does 
this strike from being planet, and moon, and 
earth, tecming with life, and hope, and joy, 
Never! They all 
while the geometer grapples these 
wondrous orbs in their weight, dimensions, dis- 
tances, and motions with his sublime analytic 
machinery, and with gigantic intellectual power 
follows their grand career—the problem solved, 
the orbit figured, the period predicted—all, all 
lead man to exclaim, Surely, “the heavens de- 
clare the glory’ of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth know- 
ledge.” “When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast oydained; what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him ?” 

It has been said, an. wndeyout astronomer 
must be mad; and we are compelled to confess 
that this madness has filled the hearts of some 
whose names haye been written, in letters of 
living light, on the very circle of the heavens. 
Happily, by far the greater number of the heroes 
of science are to be counted among the devout. 
Copernicus, and Kepler, and Tycho, and Galileo, 
and the prince of philosophers, Newton the im- 
mortal—all looked through Nature to Nature's 
God. Kepler, in all hig grand investigations, 
commenced his daily toil by invoking the aid of 
Divine wisdom ; and Newton’s reyerence was s0 
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great, that he never : uétered the name of God will confirm the ‘language “of ‘Scripture, rhe 


without reverently lifting his hand to his head, 
fecling the immediate presence of the Divinity 
in His material works. And yet these are the 


heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handywork.” The glory 
_ of an earthly monarch is derived from the extent 


greatest names which the annals of astronomy | and variety of his empire; from the perfection 
and science can boast ; their investigations were | of his laws, and the perfect manner in which they 
more profound, their ‘pith diet deeper than | are administered ; and from the consequent hap- 
most of those could boast who are now compelled | piness and prosperity of his subjects. God's 
to acknowledge themselves humble followers of empire, as displayed in the material universe, is 
these great luminaries. We say, then, that while | thus far immeasurable : no sounding line or tele- 
in fl especially framed for pure ph ysical scopic ray hag ever flung its plusmpest so deep as 


research, there is a tendency to an undue pre- | | to meagure its vast profundity. The dimensions 
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ponderance of mathematical reasoning, still the | 
abstractions of science, and the mathematics | 
of astronomy, do not of necessity lead to | 
scepticism. 

But to return to our point. In the writers | 
of the Hebrew Scriptures there is no exhibition | 
of a knowledge of physical science—no mathe- 
matical investigations. Simple declarations are 
made. In proclaiming the majesty of God, the 
Hebrew prophet exclaims, “ Lift up your eyes 
on high, and behold! He hath created all these 
things, that bringeth out their hosts by num- 
ber ; he calleth them-all by names by the great- 
ness of his might.” Again, the same prophet 
proclaims that “God hath measured the waters 


in the hollow of his hand, and meted out the 
heavens with a span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance.” 
The Hebrew poet, addressing the Almighty, uses 


this sublime language: “O Lord my God, thou 
art yery great; thou'art clothed with honour 
and with majesty: who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment: who stretchest out the 
heavens like a curtain: who maketh the clouds 
his chariot: who walketh on the wings of the 
wind: who laid the foundations of the earth, 
that it should not be removed for ever. Thou 
coverest it with the deep as with a garment.” 
So Job declaves that God hy his Spirit hath 
garnished the heavens. 

It is needless to multiply quotations. Through- 
out the entire volumes of the Old and New Testa- 
ment there is but one opinion expressed by 
every writer in every age ; and that opinion not 
only aseribes to God the eveation of all things, 
by the word of his power, but God is represented | 
as constantly sustaining the universe, uphold- 
ing all things by his Divine command. 

Tet us examine more minutely some of these 
wonderful declarations, and learn whether they 





of the sun’s domain are such as to defy the power 
of human conception adequately to grasp, Who 
can conceive the magnitude of the orbit of Nep- 
tune, revolving at a distance from the sun of no 
less than three thousand millions of miles? But 
this is only a minute atom when we come to 
consider the distance of the fixed stars, whose 
average distance from the sun must exceed the 
distance of Neptune in the enormous ratio of 
twenty thousand to one; so that while the light 
of Neptune may reach the sun in five hours, that 
from the fixed stars of greatest magnitude will 
occupy not less than ten years. 

This brings us to the nearest portion of that 
vast congeries of stars which we denominate the 
Milky Way, composed of not less than one hun- 
dred millions of suns, and of such vast propor- 
tions, that light flashing at the rate of twelve 
millions of miles in a single minute, could not 
cross its deepest range in less than ten thousand 
years. Leaving the Milky Way, and plunging 
yet deeper into space, we find other milky ways 
grander and more populous in stars even than 
our own, until at last our telescopic ray extends 
so deeply that its length, furnishing a journey 
for the swift wing of light of more than three 
millions of years, fails to plunge across any other 
mighty depth, and we stand wondering and awe- 
struck on the very threshold of infinitude. 

The heavens, then, in their vast, incompre- 
hensible dimensions, and in the uncounted mil- 
lions of their elustering orbs, proclaim the glory 
of God’s empire, 

If now we direct our attention to tle laws by 
which this vast empire is governed, we find them 
absolutely perfect. Every atom that floats in 
the sunbeam ; every planet that wheels through 
space; every sun with its family of worlds ; 
every island universe, all obey the grand laws 
by which absolute perfection reigns wherever 
matter fills the womb of space. These laws are 
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not only perfect, but they are perfectly -adminis- 
tered. They are the arrangements of an ever- 
living, omnipotent, omniscient power, who can be 
none other than God the Créator. Wisdom in- | 
finite is written all over the universe. “ Wisdom 
was with God from all eternity, from everlasting, | 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was.” When | 
there were no depths, Wisdom was brought forth | 
—so hath the finger of inspiration written— | 
“while as yet he had not made the earth nor | 
the fields, When he prepared the heavens, I 
was there : when he set a compass on the face | 
of the depth: when he established the clouds | 
above: when he strengthened the fountains of | 
the deep: when he gave to the sea his decree, 
that the,waters should not pass his command- 
ment: when he appointed the foundations of | 
the earth.” Thus is it written in the Word of | 


God, and thus is it recorded in the celestial | 
machinery which is to be seen on high. 


TO WHOM SHALL I GO? 


“Lord, to whom shall I go? thon hast the words of eternal 
life,”"—John vi. 68. 
WuitneER, whither, shall I flee, 
Blessed Saviour, but to Thee ? 
Everlasting life is Thine, 
And Thy grace must make it mine, 


Shall I sigh for pleasure’s toys, 
Wealth's delights, or learning’s joys ?— 
These must fade, and those decay : 
Thou shalt never pass away. 


No; with Thee alone we find 

Bliss that leaves no sting behind ; 
Sorrows that must end in joy, 
Hopes that time shall ne’er destroy. 


Thine, O Lord, then let me be; 
Never let me stray from Thee ; 
Hind me with the cords of love~ 
Thine below, and Thine above, 








THE PENITENT SON; OR, EVIL FOREBODED. 


AN old soldier relates an extraordinary instance of 
danger foreboded :— 

“A young lad who had just joined the regiment said 
to me before the action commenced, ‘Tom, you are 
an old soldier, and have escaped often, and have 
every chance of escape this time also, I am sure I 
am to fall.’ ‘ Nonsense; be not gloomy.’ ‘I am 
certain,’ he said. ‘All J ask is, that you will tell 
my parents, when you get home, that I ask God's 
pardon for the evil I have done, and the grief I have 
given them. Be sure to tell them I died praying 
for their blessing and pardon.’ I grew dull my- 





self, but gave him all the heart T could. He only | 


shook his head; I could say nothing to alter his 
belief. 

‘The artillery had been tearing away, since day- 
break, in different parts of the line. About twelve 
o’clock we received orders to fall in for attack. We 
then marched up to our position, where we lay on 
the face of a brow of the hill, covering a brigade of 
guns. We were so overcome by the fatigue of the 
two days’ march, that scarce had we lain down than 
many of us fell asleep. I sleptsoundly for some time, 
while the cannon-balls, plunging in amongst us, killed 
a great many. I was suddenly awakened. A ball 
struck the ground a little below me, turned me heels- 
over-head, broke my musket to pieces, and killed a 
lad at my side. I was stunned and confused, and 
knew not whether I was wounded or not, I felt a 
numbness in my arm for some time. 

“We lay thus about an hour and a half, under a 
dreadful fire, which cost us about sixty men, while we 
had never fired a shot. The balls were falling thick 
amongst us, and the young man wasstill safe ; but the 
next moment a cannon-ball carried away both his legs, 
and he soon bled todeath. ‘Tom,’ said he, ‘ remember 
your charge; my mother wept sore when my brother 
died in her arms. Do not tell her how I died; if 
she saw me thus, it would break her heart. Farewell; 
God bless my parents!’ He said no more, his lips 
quivered, his countenance changed, and the rext 
moment he was a corpse.” 








THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE. 
FIFTEENTH CLUSTER. 

141, Ir is possible for'a man, by power of memory, 
to remember all he hears of a sermon, and yet, for all 
that, to be a forgetful hearer, 

142. We can do nothing without God, and God will 
do nothing without us. 

143, Without God’s assistance we can do nothing; 
and without God’s blessing, all we do will come to 
nothing. 

144. Obedience and well-doing are the wages of a 
good man, as well as his work, 

145. He is the honoured man who is God’s servant, 
the world’s master, and sin’s conqueror. 

146. Abuse of anything is no argument against its 
use. Eleven of the disciples were good men, although 
the twelfth was a bad man and a traitor. 

147. An old divine says: “To sin, is human-like ; to 
grieve for it, is saint-like; but to persevere in it, is 
Satan-like.” : 

148. A man may conceive more felicity in five 
minutes than all the monarchs of the earth have enjoyed 
in five thousand years, yet it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him, 

149. If we are not thankful for great mercies, God 
may remove them, and cause us to be thankful for small 
mercies, 

150, Worldly friendship is like our shadow: it remains 
with us, and it follows us, but only while the sun shines, 
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NESTORIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Our readers will not soon forget the interest awakened | 
by the Nestorians, Yohanan and Yoseph, who were in 
London last year. At the beginning of their de- 
parture, a gentleman, who had acted as one of their 
interpreters, and, to some extent, as their advocate, 
placed in their hands a letter to Deacon Isaac, the 
brother of the Patriarch, embodying a series of ques- 
tions respecting the people—their origin, language, 
history, and actual condition. ‘To that letter a reply 
was received some time ago, but the illness of its re- 
cipient has prevented him from communicating its 
contents till now. The translation is nearly literal, 
and enables the reader to see, for the first time in 
our language, an account of the Nestorians by one of 
their principal men, It will be observed that some of 
the expressions are quite in the Oriental style. It 
may also be remarked that Deacon Isaac mentions 
some traditions which are known to be of very great 
antiquity. Without further preface, we give the 
letter :-— 


Oroomiah, January, 1863. 
To the honourable and distinguished, my beloved friend, 
Mar Cowper,—Peace. 

We thank you exceedingly herein, because you have 
showed your love towards us at the coming of Pres- 
byter Yohanan and Yoseph to you. By the letters 
you have written, also, it is known by us. The Lord 
bless you, and enlarge your kingdom, and accomplish 
your good will in all the world, and reward you) 
many fold! 

O wy brother and friend, Mar Cowper, as for those 
matters which you asked of me to write and send | 
unto thee, behold, I now begin to write them briefly 
unto thee. 

As for what thou askest concerning our people and 
nation: Our people are called Syrians, and also Chal- 
deans; Syrians, because they are from Aram, which 
is named after the name of Aram, the son of Shem, as 
it is written in the Book of Berith (i.e. Genesis—x. 
22,28); and Aram was afterwards called Syria. And 
(they are called) Chaldeans fiom Arphaxad, the 
brother of Aram. ‘They differed a little from one 
another in language; that which is simple and pure, 
and called the Aramean tongue, was from that of 
Arphaxad, that is, of the Chaldeans; and this, as we 
know hereby, was. the anes which they spoke 
before the Deluge. ‘The Chaldean tongue was dis+ 
tinguished from the Aramean, and the Aramean from 
the Chaldean. -And now also it is clear from the 
Uritho GF cptetenel which was translated at Babel, 
out of Hebrew into Chaldean, a little different from 
our ancient language, which is the Aramean. And 
when ‘the Arameans were taken captive by the King 
of Athur (Assyria), they were mixed up with the sons 
of Arphaxad, and were not distinguished, because they 
were near to one another in language and. family. 
Because of this, we are called Syrians, and also Chal- 
deans. And the Hebrew tongue is also near to our 
ancient language, but not as that of the Chaldeans, 
because that after Abraham went forth from the house 
of his father, and went up to the land of Canaan, it 
became mixed. And the tongue of his sons was dif- 
ferent from that of their father; for Laban (said) 
sahadutha (witness), as our people now; but Jacob, 
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| galeed (witness, Gen. xxxi. 47), Now this is the 


matter as concerns our people and the Chaldeans, 
And again, the Israelites who were taken captive to 
Athur (Assyria) and Babel, when some of them re- 
turned from among them that were in Athur (Assyria) 
and in Babel, they spake with the same tongue, as 
is clear from the utterance of our Lord, namely,— 
Fil, El, lamana sabachthani? Again, Acel dama, and 
Talitha cumi, and Maran atha. 

Now as for that thou askest concerning the teach- 


| ing of our people who were made disciples to Chris- 


tianity, as we know, Simon (Peter) taught our 
te in Babel: —‘ The elect church that is in 
abel saluteth you.” There are men who think that 
Simon speaks here in a parable, proverb, or similitude, 
and puts this name of Babel for Rome; but it is 
simply Babel, for there is no reason for speaking here 
a parable, or a proverb and similitude. And again, 
according to a tradition which obtains till now, Mar 
fe and Mar Mari, apostles, were instructors of the 
Zast. 

Now as for that thou askest concerning Nestorius, 
whether his doctrine was received by our people: 
Nestorius was a Greek of those who dwelt in Syria, 
and was acquainted with our confession (of faith) and 
our people ; and he was also patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. And when he professed that in Christ the two 
natures and two substances (Keniimé2) were one 
person, very God and very man, and (that) Mary 
was the mother of Christ, just the same as we, then 
they expelled him. And he gathered a congregation, 
and there was a commotion, and they sent also after 
our men that they should go and meet in their 
assembly ; and they departed and went. But in the 
way they heard that they persecuted Nestorius, aud 
when they learned what it was for, then they said, 
“« They wrongly judge him.” And when they heard 
that our people were not agreed with them in the 
expulsion of Nestorius, they rejected and despised our 

eople, and thenceforth called us by the name of 

Nestorians. Now as it respects the words “ natures” 
and “substances,” the word substance (Keniimo) is 
not in the language of other nations, but is only in 
that of the Syrian nation. For this reason instead of 
Keniimé (substance) they put ‘ person,” “ spirit,” 
and * spiritual.” 

As it regards our house (church), we went forth 
from Bagdad and came to these parts. According to 
tradition of our fathers from of old, the church was 
first that of the Syrians or Chaldeans; and it was 
also called the church of Choucha, in Salee (i.e., 
Cauca or Cocaba, in Seleucia) and Ctesiphon, but 
now it is desolate. The first patriarchs were consti- 
tuted there, and afterwards in various places. And 
behold, with us is the confession of their ordination. 
And when there were assembled there Metropolitans 
and Bishops from all , because our people were 
then very numerous, they came there and appointed 
a patriarch. Mohammed, also, in his generation, 

ave to our house (church) strongholds, that his 
‘amily might do well through our house; and also 
he made known in those strongholds that the Syrians 
or Chaldeans, that is, our house, should be the heads 
of the people, And there arose in our house a man, 
an enemy, and stole two of these strongholds of Mo- 
hammed, and conveyed them to a patriarch who had 
been raised in Elkosh ; and they were lost, and have 
not been recovered to us unto this day. And in the 
year of Christ 1842 the others went in the captivity 
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of Badurchan Beg, and with them many more, which 
by former governnients were given to our house, 
They burned them all. 

And again: at the coming of our house from Bag- 
dad, they went forth from there, that is, from Bag- 
dad, and came and dwelt many years in Marogo, 
about a journey of three days on the east of 
Oroomiah. And because that there also oppression 
was great and excessive, from there also they went 
and came to Oroomiah. Because that in Oroomiah 
also they fond no rest, they went to Gelu, and from 
Gelu, a journey of one day, to the town of Cuchonis, 
and they abide there until this day. 

And if you ask of the state of our people now, I 
cannot write to tell you of the greatness and excess of 
the oppression, and violence, and hate, and contempt, 
and harshness, which the Mohammedans inflict upon 
our le, because it is without end. We breathe 
a little while, that our name may perish from the world. 

But oh, that there may be aad ints us from among 
you, both temporally and spiritually ! 

Deacon Isaac, 
Brother of Mar Simon, the Patriarch. 

{Some additional facts and correspondence will ap- 

pear in our next number, } 








CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE. 

In the spring of the year 872, a young man in the 
thirty-first year of his age, in evident distress of mind, 
entered into his garden, near Milan. The sins of his 
youth, a youth spent in sensuality and impiety, 
weighed heavily on his soul. Lying under a fig-tree, 
moaning and pouring out abundant tears, he heard 
from 4 neighbouring house a young voice saying, and 
repéating in rapid succession, Tolle, lege! Tolle, lege! 
“Take and read! Take and read!” Receiving this 
as an admonition, he returned to the place where he 
left his friend Alypius, to procure the roll of St. 
Paul's Epistles, which he had a short time before left 
with him, ‘I seized the roll,” says he, in describing 
this scene ; “I opened it, and read in silence the 
chapter on which my eyes first alighted. Tt was Rom. 
xiii.—‘ Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying. But put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for 
the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ I did not want 
to read any more,” said he; “nor was there atiy 
need! doubt was banished.” The power of truth 
brought conviction to his mind, and the grand career 
of Augustine, the holiest of the fathers, then ¢om- 
menced, A passage of God's Word had kindled that 
light which was to enlighten the Church for ten 
centuries, and whose beams gladden her even to this 
present day, After thirty-one years of revolt, of 
combats, of falls, of misery, this erring man, by the 
merey of God, was brought in sincerity of heart to 
renounce his errors, and by 4 life of usefulness to adorn 
his Christian profession; he not only bécatie an 
instructor to others, but he also présénted in hts owh 
rectified conduct, a proof of the transforming power 
of the Word of God, 
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AUGUSTINE'S PRAYER. 

O Tuou my Saviour! Thou that art the beautiful 
gate of heaven, the door at which thy sheep shall 
enter! stretch forth thy hand and raise me up; 
strengthen my weakness, that I may fight the good 
fight, seeing that. of iiyself I cannot statid against 
the powers that war against me. Oh, help Thou me 
against mine adversary ; help Thou me against mine 
own negligence and cowardice, and save and defend 
me from the treachery of mine own heart! 








THE DOMESTIC ALTAR. 

Tr is morning ; sléep has invigorated their frames ; 
the unknown day comes on apace, with all its cares 
and joys, be it a palace or a cottage, the thickly- 
ténanted city, or the solitary dwelling of the cot- 
tager. The houschold is gathered; God’s book is 
read; the manly voice rehearses with authority the 
words of péace and life; the prattle of the tiny 
listener is hushed, solemnity clothes every brow. The 
hymn breaks forth, not with the pealing organ and 
the strong chorus of the great congregation, but with 
the subdued harmony of the few. They bow the 
knee, and then pray, as parents only pray: the voice 
of love speaks before God thé emotions of those 
hearts. Grateful acknowledgments are made, sorrows 
and wants made known, and through the Intercessor 
each individual is présented to the universal Father 
for a suited blessing. Is there an afflicted one in that 
household? It is then the earnest importunity of the 
fervent soul seizes its advantage; ‘‘and straightway 
the father of the child cries, and saith with tears, 
‘ Lord, I believe ; help thou my unbelief.’” Ts there 
an absent one? He is then least of all forgotten; 
and whatever circumstances may attach to that 
absence, either of joy or sorrow, parental solicitude 
strengthens with the distance, and pleads—‘t The 
Angel which rédeéiiied me from all evil bless the lad.” 
They rise ; affection places its fond téken on each 
loved face, and “ man goeth forth unto his work and 
to his labour until the evening.” Tho anxieties of 
life beset him, its trials and temptations crowd about 
his path; but ever through the scene he is restrained, 
pacified, and strengthened by the hallowing influence 
of that doméstic altar. , 

It is evening. Once more there is a concentration 
of thonght and affection upon all that is home. 
Shutting out the interruptions of the world, domestic 
love hails its returning triumph, and closes as it 
began the day: again they read, and again they 
pray. The energy of their early devotions may be 
subdued; but a new element is supplied in the ex- 
perience of a day, Arguments mount heavenward on 
the facts and féelings of their private, but to them 
eventful history. Humbly but confidently Divine 
protection fs sought and felt; and throwgh the dark- 
ness of the night they sleep os safely as they had 
éscaped the angers of the day. 
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Such is the peaceful, happy, and profitable alter- 
nation of housthold worship. It has, besides all this, 
its times of darkness, its periods of jubilee, and its 
eventful epochs; but through them all it stands the 
palladium of their faith, their testimony for God. 

New claimants come upon tlie scene, and have 
their share in the ceaseless supplication. Years roll 
on; and one who, in helpless infancy and playful 
childhood, was always present at the daily sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving, must now forsake them. 
Frequent and fervent are the supplications which 
anticipate, attend, and follow the departure. 

Such is the religion at home. Its grandeur may 
be more evident in the solemn assembly of the 
Sabbath ; its greatest heights of spiritual attainment 
may belong more especially to the closet ; and its 
triumphs may be more effectually seen in the works 
of faith and labours of love which it manifests to the 
world: but its loveliness in the family is brought 
down to the capacities ofall. It isa fallacy to con- 
fine the limits of piety within the walls of the church 
or chapel. If not nourished there, its vigour will 
speedily decline; but feeble, indeed, will be its deve- 
lopment unless it give light to all that are in the 
house. ; 

Amidst all the purposes you form for the advance- 
ment of your interests, personal and relative, let this 
be foremost: Resolve, by the aid of God, like the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, 
© Lord: in the morning will I direct my prayer 
unto thee, and will look up. Let my prayer be set 
before thee as incense, and the lifting up of my 
hands as the evening sacrifice.” Then the unseen 
blessings which await you, coming in sweet com- 


will be doubly blessed, and the unknown trials shat 


to-endure them or to resist them by confidence in 
God, You will henceforth encourage your family, 
as Hezekiah did his otherwise disheartened troops, 
“With us is the Lord our God, to help us, and to 
fight our battles.” You will find that there is no 
comfort in prosperity, no solace in affliction, even in 
that which you call u0Mx, that can so much bless as 
the Domrsiic ALTAR. 


Short Arrotes. 


Aw idle person is dead before his time. 

Gop would not permit evil to exist if he had not 
some greater good to bring out of it. 

DisPrse trifling affronts, and they will vanish. A 
little water will put out a fire, which, unquenched, 
might destroy a city. 

THe porary mere talent is the grand de- 
lusion with which Satan is now seeking to deceive the 
nations. 

In the case of the poor demoniac, we seo a specimen 
of what Satan Gould do in all the wicked, if God should 














munion with your prayers, will have new interest, | 


you meet, will find you, morning and night, prepared | 
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permit him; but even the devil himself has lis chain, 
and lie who often binds others is always bound himsel. 

Do not think of knocking out another person’s 
brains, because lie differs in opinion from you. Ié will 
be as rational to knock yourself on the head, because 
you differ from yourself ten years ago. 

THREE things should be thought of by the Christian 
every morning: his daily cross, his daily duty, and his 
daily privilege — how he shall bear the one, perforin 
the other, and enjoy the third. 

No statue that the ftich man plates ostentatiously 
in his window is to be compared to the little expectant 
face pressed against the window-pane, watching for 
his father, when his day’s labour is done. 

Ir God suffers a faithful pastor not immediately to 
see the fruits of his labours, it is to convince him that 
the success of his labours belongs to God; but he ought 
to humble himself, and pray much, lest some cause of 
unprofitableness should be in himself. 

WHEN (says Professor Woods) I began my duties of 
professor of theology, I feared that the frequency with 
which I should have to pass over the same portions of 
Scripture would abate the interest in my own mind in 
reading them; but, after more than fifty years of study, 
it is my experience that with every class my interest 
increases. 

Ir you would add a lustre to all your accomplish- 
ments, study a modest behaviour. ‘To excel it anything 
valuable is great, but to be above conceit on account of 
one’s accomplishments is greater. Consider, if you have 
rich natural gifts, you owe them to the Divine Bounty ; 
if you have improved your understanding, and advanced 
in knowledge, you have only done your duty ; and thus 
there is no reason left why vanity, a sin which God 
abhors, should be indulged. 

De tu to the servants of God is not so much a 
penalty as it isa remedy. It delivers them up to such 
joys as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
entered into the heart of man to ¢onceive. Yes, a 
man may as well with a coal paint out the sun in all 
its splendour, as with his pen or tongue express, or with 
his heart conceive, the fulness of those joys aud the 
sweetness of those pleasures which the redeemed shall 
enjoy at God’s right hand for evermore. For quality, 
they are pleasures; for quantity, fulness ; for dignity, 
at God’s right hand; for eternity ; for evermore: and 
millions of years multiplied by millions make not up a 
minute to this eternity. 








Che Eurly Days of Good Men, 


No. IX.—JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


* And Zion’s God hath blessed thy song 
To many & child of care ; 
Who hath not joined in sweet accord 
Montgomery and prayer! 
‘ is the soul's sincere desire’ — 
The household hymn of child and sire.” 
James Montcomery, “the Cliristian Poet,” was 
born on the 4th Nov., 1771, at Irvine, a seaport town 
in Ayrshire, in whick place his father tad pip 
taken up his abode in the om of pastor Ww a 
congregation of Moravians settled there. The good 
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man who undertook this humble charge was originally 
au Irish peasant, who had been converted under the 
ministry of John Cennick, one of Whitfield’s favourite 
preachers, and who, having joined the Moravians, went 
over to the north of Ireland, and founded there a 
‘*settlement” of the Brethren, which is still in exist- 
ence, and known as “Grace Hill,” in the village of 
Ballymena, county of Antrim. Cennick’s preaching 
in this remote region was followed by remarkable 
results ; the whole neighbourhood was roused by his 
appeals, for he was a powerful and fervid preacher, 
and Whitfield speaks of him as “a truly great soul! 
—one of those weak things which God has chosen to 
confound the strong; a hard worker with his hands, 
and a hearty preacher atthe same time. All call him 
a second Bunyan.” 

Among those to whom this simple but ardent 
ministry was made instrumental of a great spiritual 
change was John Montgomery, and, having given 
unmistakable evidence of his sincere piety, he was 
received into communion with the Moravian church 
at Ballymena in 1757, and soonafterwards became a 
preacher among the Brethren. After visiting York- 


superiors, he returned to his native place, and mar- 
ried Mary Blackley, the daughter of a respectable 
member of the little community at Grace Till. 

About three years after their marriage the worthy 
couple removed to Irvine, and there, in the humble 
abode, under the same roof with the little chapel, their 
eldest son, James, drew his first breath. His birth 
seems to have taken place very shortly after his parents’ 
arrival in Scotland, and hence he used to say he “ had 
nearly been an Irishman.” To the event itself he 
thus touchingly alludes in some fragmentary lines :— 

Unknowing when, how, where, 
Whence come, or whither bound, 
A breather of the common air, 
Himself unsought, the found ; 
A frame in which, as sprung from nought + 
The miracle of life was wrought. 
It is interesting to learn that, although little more 
than four years old when he quitted Scotland, Mont- 
gomery retained through life a distinct recollection of 
his birthplace, and of some of his infantine impressions 
when there, 

When at Irvine (said he), I remember being remarkably 
struck with the full moon rising over the hills, and espe- 
cially with her red appearance ; and at another time, when 
she was in the form of a crescent, at a considerable height, 
only a few days old. There was, on one occasion, a great 
flood in the river, which did considerable damage to pro- 
perty, and powerfully impressed me, while I saw its waters 
rolling onward to the ocean. 

Nor was inanimate nature ‘the only thing that 
attracted his attention. On the King’s birthday the 
loyal inhabitants of the little town threw open. their 
windows, while the soldiers fired over the houses, 
Tais feu de joie excited a martial spirit in his baby 
breast, and he got his little drum, and resolved to be a 
soldier. 

I was early a dreamer (he continued), and had my dreams 
by night as well as by day. In one of the former, I fancied 
mys«lf pursued by a herd of eattle; I awoke in terror, and 


or about me a dread of such an occurrence ever after- 
wards, 


These are the reminiscences of a poctical mind, 
united to an impressible and nervous temperament, 
and are indicative of the first dawnings of awakening 
emotions. Such memoranda have always something 
of interest, and we feel pleasure in learning that 





memory ever tenaciously clung to its hold upon’ these 
earliest scenes. When, after a lapse of threescore 
years, Montgomery re-visited the place of his birth, he 
said— 

Though scarcely four and a half years old when removed 
from. my native soil, I have yet more lively, distinct, and 
delightful recollections of little Irvine—its bridge, its river, 
its street aspect, and its rural landscape, with sea glimpses 
between—than I have reminiscences of any ‘subsequent 
period of the same length of time spent since then in fairer, 
wealthier, and more familiar, and therefore less: romantic, 
England, 

He declared that he had ever cherished these fond 
recollections of his native place, these renewals of 
infant experience, and preserved the identity of 
things most dear and precious to him, which had 
been so soon and so long removed out of sight, but 
never out of mind. 

The parents of Montgomery remained at Irvine 
till their second son, Robert, was born, when they 
returned to Grace Hill. There was, at that time, no 
Moravian school in the place, and no alternative was 


| found but. to commit little James to the care of the 


| village schoolmaster, Jemmy M‘Caffery, by whom 
shire and Germany, under the direction of his religious | . 3 r ‘hy hee 


he was instructed in the rudiments of knowledge. 
Opposite to the quiet settlement of the good Brethren 
is Gilgoram Castle, within whose walls a detachment 
of military was at that time stationed; and the child 
looked with new and strange interest on the garrison, 
the standard, the martial evolutions, and listened to 
the ‘strains of lively music, which were peculiarly 
attractive to his ear. 

Young as he was, the pious instructions of his 


| excellent father and mother were not without effect 


upon his tender and susceptible heart. With them 
the love of the Redeemer was the moving spring of 
action, and a deep concern for the spiritual well-being 
of their fellow-men actuated all their doings. It was 
their heart’s desire that James, their eldest born son, 
might devote himself to the ministry, and consecrate 
his whole life to the service of Christ, and, with a 
view to his education for pastoral duties, they deter- 
mined to send him to the Brethren’s school at Ful- 
neck, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. This purpose was 
carried into effect when James was between six and 
seven years old. The quiet, docile boy bade his 
mother farewell, kissed his infant brother Ignatius, 
and, with his father, embarked for Liverpool, where 
they landed in safety, after a stormy and perilous 

e, Speaking of that voyage to England in 
after years, Montgomery said— 

We had a terrible storm. I was, as might be expected, 
much afraid at first ; but my father told me to trust in the 
Lord Jesus, who saved the apostles on the water. I did so, 
and felt composed. There was.one circumstance of which 
I was not aware at the time, but which afterwards in- 
terested me when my father named it. Such was the 
danger to which we were exposed, that the captain himself 
was violently agitated, and pointing to me, who sat com- 
posed and resigned, he said, ‘‘I would give a thousand 
pounds tor the faith of that child.” When I look back (he 
continued) and see myself crossing the water twice at my 
early age, I seem to have lived two lives—an antediluvian 
one, before I came to England, and subsequently a life 
after the flood. : 

After « brief sojourn at Duckenfield, father and 
son proceeded to Fulneck, where they arrived Octo- 
ber 16th, 1777, a day and month memorable as those 
on which Montgomery commenced a new leaf in his 
life’s history. ‘Che Moravian settlement of Fulneck 
is about six miles south-west of Leeds. It is named 
after a town of Moravia, in the circle of Prerau. In 
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a central patt of the kingdom, at a convenient dis- 
tance from some of the most populous towns and 
districts in Yorkshire, it is yet sufficiently secluded 
for the purposes of the Brethren. Originally it was a 
wild and rugged piece of moorland, the property of 
the Rev. B. Ingham, one of the littlé band of praying 
students to whom the name of Methodists was fitst 
given at Oxford. He married the Lady Margaret 
Hastings, half-sister to the celebrated Lady Hunting- 
don, and was an energetic and zealous preacher. 
Becoming acquainted with Count Zinzendorf, he 
adopted the views of the Moravians, and, at a 
nominal rental, gavé them a lease of the strip of land 
on which the settlement was founded, and which it 
still oceupies. Thanks to the energy and industrious 
tillage of. its occupants, the desert speedily began to 
wear a different aspect, and by its beauty and fertility 
testified to their patient and skilful management. 
Situated on a rising ground, it is exposed to the east 
wind, which often sweeps up the valley; but it is 
sheltered from the north. Montgomery deseribed it 
as delightful in Summer, the sun seeming to reposé on 
the side of the hill and in front of the buildings. At 
the time when he lived there the manners of the 
people in the neighbouring villages were extremely 
2 | 


We wes hevér allowed (sald he} to walk “out whaccom- 
panied bythe master; but even with him, we wére-sure to 
get insulted, before ye returned, _ of gey Baths eee 

The poet found a happy home for his boyish days 
at Fultetk; and ever recoghised a ‘Kind’ Providence 
whith Ofdered his téfioval thithér-2 ~~ ~~ * ; 

"Fr thither oni My tative clinic; * 
vo» ae doa. thatddads Orion forth, ; 

eve ee wheels Arcturus round the north, 
- ught me, in life’s exultmg prime. 
: Blest be that: Hand 1 whether. it shed 
-Mercies or.judgments on head— 
Extend the sceptre, or exalt the rod—: 
Blest be that Hand! It is the hand of God. 

A clergyman, who passed some years in the Bréth- 
ren’s school at this place, has given a pleasing and (on 
Montgomery's testimony) an accurate account of the 
establishment, and of the services of the Moravians. 
He describes the boys’ sleeping-hall as a large room 
which extended over the whole of the building appro- 
priated to the school, and contained between one and 
two hundred beds. It was tsual for the pupils to 
assemble there on the evening prior to Easter Sunday. 
A pianoforte was placed at one end of this spacious 
room ; over it was suspended a lantern, which threw 
a dim light on a fine painting. of a dead Christ, 
removed for the occasion from the Bfethren’s house, 
When all were in their places, they stood for a féw 
minutes in ‘silence. ‘Then the ndtes of the piano, 
accompanied ‘by a French bugle, broke the stillness 
with one of those airs which for ages have been used 
in the Moravian church, to which the youthful voices 
tang that fine old hymn, commencing— 

‘ Metaround the sacred tomb, j 
Friends of Jesus, why thoge'tears?” &c. 
This was generally followed by an anthem suited for 
the océasion. The next morning found the whole 
school assembled, ‘by five o'clock, in the chapel, joined 
by an immense crowd. The service opened with a 
voluntary on the organ; the congregation -rose on 
the entrance ofthe ministers, who chanted as they 
walked—“ The Lord is risen, indeed.” When. they 
had reached their ‘places the Litany comrericed; the: 
responses being sung by the choir and congregation. 
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On arriving at the part which refers to the Church 
triumphant, all adjourned to tlie burial-ground, and 
there finished the service in the open air. 

The narrator says—+ 

Those only Who have witnessed it can form any notion 
of the solemnity of the séene. Thé congregation furmed 2 
aires, of whith ‘the officiating minister was the centre. 
The sun had just rison, and was lighting up that splendid 
scenery, and the mists of the night weré rapidly rolling 
away. In the distance, covering the opposite hill, were 
magnificent woods, swept by a clear crystal stream; over 
us, the birds of the morning ¢arolled thelr early matins, 
and then soared into high heaven. It was in such a scene 
we offeréd this thrilling petition to heaven’s God :— : 

Minister“ And keep us in everlasting fellowship with ; 
our brethrén and ont sisters” (here.mentioning the names ; 
of those who had departed since the preceding Master) ‘ 
“who have entered into the joy of their Lord, and whose 
bodies are buriéd here} also with the whole Chufeh tri- 
umphant, arid grant’ that we may finally rest with them in 
Thy presence, from all our labours. Amen.” 

Congregation.— 

* They are at-rest, in lasting bliss, 
Behoiding Christ their Saviour ; 
Oi bumble expectation is 
To live with Him for ever,” 

This verse was sung by the whole asstmbly, led by herns, 
trombones, and other wind instruments, and echoed along 
that beautiful valley, mingling with tle liam of bees, the 
ripple of the waters, the wild music of the birds, and, it 
may be, with the mimstreisy of unseen spirits. 

“Th is dasy ‘to cOfictive that Such Bervices as’ this, 
tégether with ‘the whole “discipline ahd mantigenitht 
of thé" Moravian establishmbnt; prodiecd a strong 
impression .upon -thepoct’s young imagination, bis 

tly. -lifej:-and subsequent: character. . Gre -of «the 
first. teachers to whose, instructions he was indebted 
was Job Bradley, a plain, kind, Christian man, wliom 
he always réferred'to With geatefil résollection: He 
sometines réad to the chillten pobivns of TH: 
Pilgtitn’s Progress,” a greatfavourite with the litele 
fellows, who, as a rule; were not permitted to read 
works ef imagination, either in prose or verse. The 
school had essentially a religious character, and the 
whole discipline and tone of the community was of 
a rigidly strict and self-denying kind: the good 
brethren regarding it as a duty to “‘ perform evéry 
office of life under the sanction of the faith of which 
they are professors ;” and with them ‘religion. is 
what law and custom are elsewhere.” 

How watchful was the solicitude of the Christian 
teachers at Fulneck, we learn from a letter written 
by Montgomery in early life, in which, speaking of 
his teh years’ residence there, he says :— 

Durihg the whole of this long period I was as éarefully 
secluded, in common with all my schvolfetlows, from any 
commerce with the world, as if we had been imprisoned in 
a cloister. Ido not recollect havirig once, duting all that 
time, conversed for ten minhtes with any person whatever, 
except My companions,our masters, or occasional Moravian 
visitors, 

Usually, boys of his age are full of life and buoyant 
spirit, but with James it was not so. Owing to con- 
stitutional weakness and defective vision, he was 
never able to indulge in the boyish sports of his 
comrades, and his mivd was in consequenée naturally 
thrown back upon itself, shut out as he was from 
participation in the health-imparting. recreations of 
his felow-pupils. Often, confined in the schoolfoom, 
the pensive, moody boy sat watching the others en- 
gaged in crickét, in which be eould not join,or in 
sliding on the ice—a pastime in which ie was ‘ever 
able to become an adept. 
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In his school studies he seems to have shown him- 
self no idler. In addition to the Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, and French languages, he received instruction 
in history, geography, and music. . Having been 
taught select portions of Virgil, he began, he tel 
us, an eclogue in imitation of that-poet before he 
had attained his eleventh year. The love of poetry 
was first inspired in the young dreamer’s mind by a 
slight incident, which he has thus related :— 

The master took several of the children out one fine 
summer day, and read to them as they lay beneath a hedge 
some animated passages from Blair’s poem on ‘‘ The Grave.” 
My attention was strongly arrested, and a few lines made a 
powerful impression on my mind. I said to myself, “ If 
ever I become a poet, I will write something like this,” 
Ife afterwards resolved that when he became a man, 
he would write “a round poem,” an idea to which he 
frequently recurred. ‘This conception of spherical 
perfection was always present to his imagination, and 
he says :— 

I remember, as well as if it was but yesterday, how I 
leaned upon arail while I stood upon some steps in Fulneck, 
and deeply and silently mused in my mind on the commo- 
tion which would be produced upon the public by the ap- 
pearance of this round poeia. 

(To be continued in. our next.) 








IMPLIED TRUTHS. 
Tue Scripture abounds in instruction of the highest 
order, and is calculated as well as designed to make 
men wise unto everlasting life. Yet diversified as 
are the lessons of wisdom which are recorded, we 
are inclined to think that the far larger portion of this 
wisdom is that which is implied and unexpressed. 
To encourage the reading of Scripture, and to induce 
our young friends to think out for themselves some of 
the great truths embodied in Holy Writ, we are 
about to set apart a place in our columns to this mode 
of investigation. We submit to our readers Gen. i. 
by way of example, and we ask them to examine 
Gen. ii. in a similar manner, and to make their de- 
ductions from one or more verses, or the entire 
chapter, and to forward them to us, with the initials 
of the writer; and we purport incorporating the best 
answers, and inserting: them the first week in the 
following month. We must, therefore, solicit early 
communications, or the inferences, however judicious 
they may be, cannot appear. Our friends will please 
to name the number of the verse which they con- 
sider to contain the truth implied, and although the 
same inference may sometimes be drawn from more 
than one verse, it is not necessary to. refer to more 
than one. The Biblical Expositions will continue as 
usual, 
GENESIS 1. 

1, The Existence of the Deity is not proved, but 
taken for granted, ver. 1. 

2. The notion of the Eternity of matter is clearly 
refuted, ver. 1, 

3. The doetrine of the Trinity implied, and in the 
original, the Trinity in Unity, ver. 26. 

4. That which idolators worship, the God of 
Christians created, ver. 16. 


seperti nore A Pt en at SEE ~ 


“4 that are, ver. 3. 


‘of God, ver. 26. 





5. The benevolence of the Deity, ver. 31, f 
6. Wisdom of God displayed in adaptation, ver. 14, 
7. Power of God in calling into existence the things 


8. The will of God is the One law of Nature, ver. 3. 

9. The progressive nature of the Divine acts, 
ver. 27. 

10. Volition, or the act of willing, by which man 
accomplishes some things, is that by which God 
accomplishes all things, ver. 14. 

11. The Omnipresence of the Deity, v.31, 1st clause. 

12.. The Omniscience of the Deity, v. 31, 2ud clause, 

13. The works of Creation shadow forth the works 
of redemption, vs. 2 and 3. 

14, God is a God of order, and chance has no share 
either in the works or in the order of creation, vs. 3—26. 

15. There is a Trinity in man, and a Trinity in the 
Creator of man, ver. 26. ; 

16. The inspired character of Moses, ver, 1. 

17.. The Creator manifested as the God of .Provi- 
dence, ver. 30. 

18. The race of fishes, fowls, and animals, have been 
probably dynasties succeeding dynasties, vs. 20—25. 

19. Man is the crowning work of creation as 
regards this earth ; and when, in the ascending order 
of creation, God had called man into being, he rested 
—that is, he stopped—unwilling, as we may pre- 
sume, to advance higher in the scale of creation than 
the production of a being created in his own image, 
and clothed ina body to be afterwards assumed by the 
Son of God on the earth and in the heavens, ver. 27. 

20. Polygamy condemned as unnatural, ver. 27. 

21. The golden age, when all things were pure from 
the hands of the Creator, ver. 31. 

22. If pride can arise from antiquity, then let man 
remember that he is the youngest of the whole family 


23. ‘The fairest object and the most unsightly are 
equally the objects of the Creator's care, ver. 30. 

24. God speaks to man-according to the under- 
standing of man, ver. 14, 

25. The Scripture throws light upon science, and 
science confirms Scripture, vs. 1, 2. 

26. The antiquity of the materials out of which the 
present globe was formed was a point not necessary 
for man to know, and therefore it is not given. 

27, The folly that asserts man to be sprung from 
some lower order of animals is rebuked by the Mosaic 
narrative, ver. 27. 

28. He who created the ‘heavens is He who createth 
in man a new heart, and reneweth a right spirit in 
him; and nothing less than the same creative power 
can impart light to the darkened understanding, ver. 2. 

29. In creation the benefit. is ours, but. the glory 
thereof. is God’s ;.“‘ for the earth, is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof,” vs. 28, 29. 

30. May God hasten.on the day when he will look 
upon the work of his hands, and again pronounce all 
things to be “ very good,” ver. 31. 
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A GRATEFUL SOLDIER. | sideration, ps should pein us to exercise our 
Tne Rev. John Craig, a distinguished minister, and sige po pad: page aiect af the ; Ti 
colleague of apr ies gone te reside in Bologna, | jortation of Condorcet to his daughter. ‘The day 
Cal convent Fo pp ge ip oe found a copy 0 before his death he thus addressed her :—“ Preserve 
alvin’s Institutes,” which God made the means of | my dear child, in all its purity, the sentiment ‘whieh 
: ae : “ah . 

his conversion to the reformed faith. He was seized | mates us sympathise with the sorrows of every sensi- 

as a heretic soon after, and carried to Rome, where 


he was condemned to be burnt; but on the evening | tive creature. Do not confine it to the sufferings of 





preceding the day of execution, the reigning ponti 
died, and, according to custom, the doors of all the | 
risous were thrown open. All others were released ; | 
Put heretics, after being permitted to go outside the | 
walls, were re-conducted to their cells. That night, | 
however, a tumult was excited, and Craig and his 
companions escaped. They had entered a small inn 
at some distance from Rome, when they were over- 
taken by a party of soldiers sent to apprehend them. 
On entering the house, the captain looked Craig 
steadfastly in the face, and asked him if he re- 
membered having once relieved a poor wounded 
soldier in the neighbourhood of Bologna. Craig had 
forgotten it. .** But,” said the captain, “I am the 
man. I shall requite your kindness; you are at 
liberty. Your companions I must take with me; 
but, for your sake, I shall treat them with all possible 
lenity.” He gave him all the money he had, and 
Craig escaped, 


Pouths’ Department. 


THE ZOUAVE’S CAT. 


Tue soldier is fond of dumb animals: his horse, his 
dog, his cat, are kindly treated. ‘The greater number 
of the ‘Zonaves who went: to the Crimea took with 
them their little pet kittens ; and those who have re- 
marked the beautiful breed of cats to be met with in 
Paris, and the fabulous prices sometimes paid for 
them, will understand how highly they prize them. 
One of these men was accompanied throughout the 
campaign by a little cat, of which he was very fond, 
which was much attached to him. The little creature 
never lefé him : it would sit upon his knapsack, and, 
putting its small, delicate head close to his cheek, 
would wind .its bushy, snow-white tail round his 
neck. It so happened that at last the Zouave was 
wounded and fell; but his feline friend remained 
faithful to-him even in his misfortunes. It sat upon 
his breast, and continued licking his wounds. At 
length the shades of evening fell, and the poor young 
Zouave lay there among the dead and dying, with no 
other comforter near but his little cat: Her presence, 
however, proved to be the means of his safety. One 
of the chaplains, who was busy scouring the field in 
search of'some unhappy soul struggling between life 
and death, near. His eye was caught, in the 
midst of darkness, by a snowy white object, 
which moved; and approaching, he stooped, and 
looking attentively at. the soldier, perceived that he 
still breathed; life was not extinct. He then tried 
to remove’ the cat: in order to examine the wound, 
but she could not be persuaded to leave her post. 
Cat and soldier were accordingly borne off together 
to the hospital, where, although he was confined for 
along time, the faithful animal never left the bedside 
of her master. 

Such devotion on the part of the lower animals to 











mankind should surely commend them to our con- 





Serene: 


fF men ; let your humanity extend to animals. Do not 


make unhappy those which belong to you; do not 
disdain to attend to their comfort ; be not indifferent 
to their gratitude ; never put them to needless pain.” 
Let young and old alike remember this wise and 
benevolent counsel. 





THE. MOORUKS ; OR, THE GIANT PET BIRDS. 


| On the last day in May, 1859, there was announced 


an “Interesting Arrival from New South Wales.” 
The stranger thus heralded was a bird of the ostrich 
family, sent by the distinguished naturalist, Dr. 
Bennett, from Sydney, as a present to the Zoological 
Society. This rare and playful animal excited much 
interest among naturalists, as offering a living repre- 
sentative of the almost extinct group of huge birds of 
remote antiquity, such as the Dodo, the Dinornis, 
and their allies, known to the present age only by 
their footprints, a few bones, or some portions of their 
eggshells. This bird was procured from the natives 
of New Britain, an island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
near to New Guinea, where it is called the Mooruk. 
Its height is three feet to the top of the back, and five 
feet when standing erect, and it has somewhat of the 
appearance of a giant bustard with a beautiful blue 
cirelet round the neck. Probably many of our 
readers may have seen the Mooruk in the Zoological 
Gardens, and for them uo description is needed. 
Nothing can be more entertaining than the account 
given of it when in domestication ; for, however un- 
gainly in the character of pet, it seems quite disposed 
to enact the part, and makes itself one of the family 
without any ceremony. Not long after the depar- 
ture of the specimen whose arrival in England was 
chronicled in our daily journals, Dr. Bennett was 
fortunate enough to secure a fine young pair of these 
birds, which had been brought in a trading vessel 
from New Britain, and had been eight months on 
board, and though in poor condition, were quite 
healthy, No sooner were they released from vap- 
tivity, and placed.in the yard of their new owner, 
than they at once walked about as tame as turkeys, 
approaching any one who came in the way, seemingly 
desirous of being fed, and wanting to make acquaint- 
ance. . By the next day they were as familiar as 
though born and bred on the premises, and took to 
following the servants in-doors. Like spoilt pets, they 
claimed the privilege to do as they pleased, and oue 
or both would:walk into.the kitchen, and while one 
was dodging under the chairs and tables, the other 
would leap upon the table, keeping the cook in a state 
of excitement. By-and-by they were to be heard in 
the hall or library, searching for food or information. 
Shortly they were mounting the staircase, and then 
quickly stalking down again, making a peculiar 
chirping noise, and occasionally a loud sort of signal 
note. 

Fancy the commotion in the household of our 
naturalist !The maid servants. would, in a body, 
have given “notice to quit,” then and there; and 
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were only quiéted by the assurance that the nuisance | during the whole process, watching all that was 
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done. 


would be merely temporary, and therefore must be | When the carpenter was engaged in making the cage 
endured for the nonc®. Meantime the unforttmates | which was to convey them on their voyage to Eng- 
led a life of it; if one went to open the door, on | land, it was highly amusing to see them squatting 


turning round she was sure to find a mooruk behind 
her; for they seldom went together, generally wan- 


dering apart, each exploring on its own actownt. | occasionally picking up a nail, 


| 


down like dogs, observing the man with the greatest 
apparent interest, enjoying the hammering noise, and 
One of them swal- 


Nothing ‘was safe from these maraudets; eggs or | lowed his “ ojl-stone,” which so alarmed the fellow 
butter left on the dresser disappeared like magic; that he fully supposed death must ensue; to his sur- 
atid at dinner the inmates of the kitchen had to keep | prise he was told that, unless he looked sharp, he 


a constant look-out, for the long necks of the birds | might expect to have hammer, nails, and 


appeared between their arnis, eagerly stretched to- 


chisel 


similarly disposed of. In reality, nothing came 


wards the plates, from which they devoured all they | amiss; they both seemed omnivorous, so insatiable 


could reach; or, if the dinner-table were left but a 
moment, they would mount on it, and clear all before 
them. At other times they were better behaved, 
waiting for food to be given to them, although they 
did not hesitate to remove anything if put within 
their reach. If an attempt were made to drive them 
out, they would dart rapidly round the room, dodging 
cleverly under the tables, chairs, and sofas, and then 
finish by squatting in some shug corner whence it 
was impossible to get them away, unless by an effort 
at carrying the bird, when a scene ensued anything 
but agreeable for the operator. The long, muscular 
legs (and ~e are remarkably large and powerful) 
would begin kicking and struggling, eompelling its 
speedy release, whereupon it would politely walk ont 
of its own accord. When writing in his study, the 
doctor would hear a chirping, whistling noise ap- 
proaching, and presently the door, which stood ajar, 
was pushed open, and in walked one or both Moorules, 
intent onsurveying the premises, quietly pacing rownd 
the room and finding nothing tempting, peaceably 
stalkinig out again. 

Tame as these birds were, it was evident that, if 
they were loose in a wood, it would be impossible to 
catch them, and almost equally difficult to shoot them. 
One day, when seemingly frightened at something, 
they sudderily scoured round the yard, at lightning 
pace, disappearing so rapidly under the gateway that 
the eye could hardly follow them, and upsetting all 
the poultry in the way, since they had not time to 
éseape. In their natural state they are exceedingly 
swift of foot, and on the slightest alarm raise the 
head, and on seeing danger, dart among the thick 
bushes, thread the most intricate paths where none 
can follow them, and disappear with amazing rapidity. 
With its powerful legs and muscular thighs, the 
Mooruk has also an extraordinary power of leaping, 
and it was owing to this circumstance that the first 
specimen brought from New Britain was lost. One 
day, when left at large, it made a spring on the deck 
and went overboard, and as it was blowing a strong 
breeze at the time, the bird perished. 

The noise of these birds when in the yard (says 
Dr. Bennett) resembled that of the female turkey ; 
at other times the peculiar chirping noise was accom- 
panied y a whistling sound, reminding one of the 
note of the gtinea-fowl. Seen in full face, they have 
a fine eagle-like expression of physiognomy, having 
the same vivid piercing eye, and curved beak. The 
instant the Mooruk saw an laid by a hen, he 
darted upon it, and breaking the shell, devoured it 
immediately, as though he had been accustomed to 
eggs all his life. The curiosity of both was con+ 
stantly on the alert. A servant was opening a cask 
of ale in the yard; as soon as the birds heard the 
hammering, they ran to the place and remained there 


| 
| 





were their oe igh It is not unnatural to inquire 
if, en revanche, they might be found palatable, and 
we are told that they have delicate white skins and 
delicious plump-looking breasts, evidently intended 
to afford a dainty dish. The doctor has gone so far as 


, to suggest that ‘‘ mooruk and ham” might prove a 


not unacceptable treat at an anniversary dinner of 
the Zoological Society, 

One peculiarity of these birds must not be forgot. 
ten; they would occasionally indulge in gambols of a 
most strange description, whiich seetned to be purély 
for the sake of Sport. or exercise. Iii the ‘warm 
Weather they’ delighted to have a bath, whicl wis 
given them by throwing buckets of water over Uiem, 
One morning an amusing scene was ehacted : going 
into the yard theif master saw one bird lying as if 
dead, waiting till the watér should be #dministered, 
stretched at full length upon the stones; its com- 
panion was desired by the atténdant to lie down im- 
mediately or.it should not bé washed. . It, secined: to 
underataud,, and. obeyed,.and both lay, pesfyotly still 
until the operation was § Whens rising ip, 
they began. shaking. their’. plumage,. and» prevenily 
dashed off, running madly round . the. -yard, .ap- 
parently in great delight, scattering the other. animals 
and making them fly.in all direétions.. fi 

‘They then rested, busily occupied in picking their 
feathers, rolled themselves like dogs upon the ground 
and presently resumed their..gambols as before, at 
brief intervals shaking themselves and preening their 
plumage, until it became dry, clean, and glossy; 
afterwards they jumped up and down, kicking and 
leaping, one over the other, or amused themselves by 
striking at imaginary enemies in the air, or at the 
trunks of trees, occasionally varying their sports by 
racing after each other. During this pie careet 
they showed a surprising accuracy and acuteness of 
vision; evidently all their actions were merely 
sportive, as the only sounds they uttered were good- 
tempered chirps, in a mild and amiable tone, quite 
different from the violent snort they emitted when 
angry. Amidst these capers, tumblings, and jumps, 
there were some few movements which might be 
called truly graceful. At the conclusion they seemed 
to sae een air, with. their beaks opew, and then 
walked leisurely. about, picking here and there, as 
usual, just as if nothing had occurred, ' 

Qne morning, when the male bird was in one of 
these racing humours, some strange fowls wandered 
into the yard. He immediately attacked them, and 
did not cease till he had fairly hunted them out, 
uttering at the same time:A iar blowing, snort- 

displeasure. It 


ing and hissing sound, indicative of 

was curious enough that he appeared. to. know. the 
family fowls, and never ——_— to. chase ‘or-injare 
them, as he invariably did strange poultry. They 
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were allowed to live on the most friendly terms with 
him, scraping together and feeding on the dunghill 
and in the yard. 

Qn the 11th February, 1859, the Mooruks were 
embarked on board ship for England, and they per- 
formed the voyage in safety, arriving at the gardens 
of the Zoological Society, in excellent health and 
condition, on the 17th May, 1859. 





HOW WILLIAM GOT A PLACE. 


Two youths applied for a clerk’s place. One was 
older than the other, and had had some experience in 
business. He was a gentleman’s son, and well dressed. 
The other youth was the only son of a poor widow. 
His clothes were well mended, but perfectly clean ; 
and his face had a quiet, honest expression, which 
impressed a stranger fayourably. Though the elder 
lad came recommended from a gentleman highly 
esteemed, the merchant decided in favour of the 
widow’s son, quite to the surprise of every one. A 
circumstance, which seemed trifling in itself, had in- 
fluenced him in making this decision. 

The two youths came together at the hour ap- 
pointed, and, the merchant was on his own door-step 
at the same time. Just then a poor little shivering 
child crossed the street, and as she stepped on the 
side-walk, her foot slipped on the icy stones, and she 
fell into the half-melted snow. The elder boy 


laughed rudely at her sorry appearance, the water 
dripping from her thin, ragged clothes; but the child 
began ore bitterly, an 


searching for the four 
pennies she had Jost. William, the younger boy, 
hastened to her side, and helped her to look for them. 
Two were found in the snow; the other two were 
ceely in the little icy pool beside the curbstone. 
Villiam bravely stripped up his sleeve and plunged- 
his hand down into the water, groping about till one 
of the missing pennies was found, but the other 
seemed hopelessly lost. 

“Tam afraid that can’t be found, little girl,” he 
said, pleasantly. 

“Then I can’t get the bread,” sobbed the child, 
“and mother and the children will have no supper.” 

“There is a penny,” said William, taking one 
from a little purse which contained but very few 
more, and then he made haste to wash his hand in 
the snow, and dry it on his coarse white handker- 
chief. ‘The other youth looked on with contempt, and 
remarked as they along: “It’s plain enough 
you are a greenhorn in the City.” 

The gentleman had observed it all, and scarcely 
asked the rude boy a question; but after some con- 
versation with William, he said he would be willing 
to take him fora time on trial. At the end of his 
month of probation, he had grown so much in favour 
with all parties, that the engagement was renewed 
for a year. 

Now, shall I tell you the secret of his success? It 
was his kindness. ‘The merchant knew that the lad 
who would be truly kind to a poor little ragged child, 
must have had good principles instilled into his 
mind, and was likely to make a good clerk ; and so it 
proved, 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “ MRS, HALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES,” ETC, 
—?e— 
CHAPTER XLV. 
THE COURT OF BARMESTER. 

THE morning sun—for the day was a bright one—shone 
upon the crowded court. The windows, large and high, 
and guiltless of blinds, unless the accumulated dust on 
them could be called such, faced the south-east, and the 
warm autumn rays poured in, to the discomfort of any 
eyes on which they directly fell. They fell especially on 
the prisoner, on his fair hair, his winning countenance, 
his face of delicate health. They fell on the haughty 
features of Miss Diana Trevlyn: she was leaning for- 
ward to speak to Mr. Peterby, who had been summoned 
in haste to the court by herself, that he might watch 
the interests of Rupert. They fell on the sad face of 
Mrs. Chattaway, bent downwards -until its falling curls 
formed a partial screen for it; and they fell on the red 
one of Farmer Apperley, who was in a brown study, as 
he gently flicked his top boot with his ridiog whip, as 
conveniently as the throng permitted him. One in the 
throng touched the farmer’s shoulder from behind, and 
he turned round to see Nora Dickson. 

“Tsay, Mr. Apperley, did your wife ever make those 
inquiries for me about that work-woman at the uphol- 
sterer’s, whether she goes out by the day, or not?” asked 
Nora, in a raised voice, as if speaking for the benefit of 
the court in general. 

Mr, Apperley paused before he replied : he was collect- 
ing his thoughts upon the subject. ‘‘I did hear the 
missis say something about that upholstering woman,” 
said he at length. “I can’t call to mind what, though. 
Brown, isn’t her name ?” 

“We must have her, or somebody else,” continued 
Nora, in the same public tone. “Our drawing-room 
winter curtains must be turned top for bottom; and as 
to the moreen bed-furniture——” 

“Silence there!” interrupted an authoritative voice. 
And then there came again the same call which had 
already been echoed through the court twice before— 

“ James Sanders! James Sanders!” 

“ Just step here to the back, and I'll give your wife a 
méssage for the woman, if she’ll be so good as deliver it,” 
resumed Nora, who persisted in her high key, in defiance 
of the mandate just issued. 

The farmer did not see why he need push his way 
through the throng to the back, or why the message 
could not have been given to him where he was; but we 
are all apt to yield to a ruling power, and he pushed his 
way after Nora. 

She twisted herself, cel-fashion, through the filled-up 
door of the court into a stone hall, which was compara- 
tively empty. The farmer contrived to twist after her; 
but he was short and stout, and he emerged purple with 
the exertion. Nora cast her cautious eyes around, and 
then bent towards him with the softest whisper. 

* Look here, Mr. Apperley. If they examine you, you 
have no cause to tell everything, you know.” 

Mr. Apperley, none of the keenest at taking a hint, 
stared at Nora, He could not understand. “What— 
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are you talking about the upholstering woman ?” asked 
he in his perplexity. 

“Rubbish to the upholsteting woman!” retorted Nora. 
“Do you suppose I brought you here to talk about her ? 
You have not a bit of gumption—as everybody knows. 
Jim Sanders is not to be found; at least, it seems so,” 
continued Nora, with a short cough; “for that’s the 
third tinie they have called for him. Now, if they ex- 
amine you—as I suppose they will, by Bowen saying 
you might be wanted—there’s no need, you know, for 
you to go and repeat what Jim sdid when you met him 
last night down by lis cottage, abot Rupert Trevlyn’s 
being guilty.” 

“Why! how did you know I met Jim there last 
night ? ” cried the farmer, staring at Nora. 

“here’s no time to explain now: I didn’t dream it, 
You liked Joe Trevlyn: I have heard you say it.” 

“ Ay, I did,” replied the farmer, casting his thoughts 
back. 

“ Well, then, just bring to your mind how that poor 
lad, his son, has been wronged and put upon through life. 
think of the critical position he stands in now; there, 
right before a hundred eyes—brought to it through that 
usurper, Chattaway. Don’t you help on the hue and cry 
against him,I say. You didn’t see him fire the rick, you 
only heard Jim Sanders say that he fired it, and you are 
not called upon in any sort of justice to repeat that hear- 
say evidence. Don’t do it, Mr. Apperley.” 

“TI suppose I am not,” assented he, doubtingly, after 
digesting the words. 

* Indeed, you are not. If Jim can’t be forind, and you 
don’t speak, I think it’s not much of 4 case they'll make 
out against him. 
self, you know.” 

She turned away, leaving the farmer to foll6w her 
“And if the woman can come, next wéek will do better 
for us than any other, please let Mrs. Apperley say,” 
called out she aloud, for the public benefit a8 before, as 
she began to push her way back again into court. 

The farmer, slow at coming to conclusions, stopped 
where he was, pondering over all sides of the question in 
his mind. 

Meanwhile, nothing could exceed the consternation of 
Policeman Dumps at the non-appearance of Jim Sanders. 
He would not believe that he had been purposely de- 
ceived, although the stern eyes of his superior, Bowen, 
were bent on him with a very significant look. “ Get 
the fleetest conveyance you can, and be off to Barbrook 
and see about it,” were the whispered commands to him 
of the latter. “A pretty go, thisis! I shall have the 
Bench blowing of me up in public! ” 

The Bench, vexed at the fruitless calls for Jim Sanders, 
looked much inclined to blow somebody up. They wére 
better off in regard to the dazzling sun than their 
atidience, since they had their backs to it. The chair- 
man, who sat in the middle, was a Mr. Pollard, 4 kind, 
but hasty aud opinionated man, He ordered the case to 
proceed, while the principal witness, Jim Saiiders, was 
being looked for, 

Mr, Flood, the lawyer of Barmester, activig for Mr. 
Chattaway, stated the case shortly and eoncisely, “And 
the first witness called upon was Mr. Chattaway, who 
descended from the beich to give his evidence, 
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After all, Jim may have done it him- | 


| 


| rick was a-fire.” 





‘pay, more than his insinuations, for he boldly asserted 


He was obliged to confess to his shame. He stood there 
before the many condemning faces around, and acknow. 
ledged that the chastisement spoken to was a fact—that 
he Aad laid his horsewhip on. the shoulders of Rupert 
Trevlyn. He was pressed for the why and the wherefore 
—Chattaway was no favourite with his brother magis- 
trates, arid they did not show him any remarkable favour 
—and he had further to confess that the provocation was 
totally inadequate to the punishment. 

“State your grounds for charging your nephew 
Rupert Trevlyn with the crime,” said the Bench. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that he did it ina 
fit of passion,” said Mr. Chattaway. “There was no one 
but him in the rick-yard, so, far as I saw, and he had a 
lighted torch in his hand. This torch he dropped for 4 
moment, but I suppose he picked it up again.” 

“Tt is said that James Sanders was also in the rick. 
yard; that the torch tas his.” 

“I cannot say. I did not see James Satiders. I saw 
only Rupert Trevlyn, and he had the torch in his hand 
when I went up. It was not many minutes after I 
quitted the rick-yard, leaving him in it, that I saw the 
flames break out.” : 

Apparently this was all Mr, Chattaway knew of the 
actual facts. The man Hatch was called, and testified to 
the fact that Jim Sanders was in thé rick-yard. Bridget, 
the kitchen-maid, in a state of much tremor, confirmed 
this, and confessed that she was there subsequently with 
Jim, that he had a torch, and that they saw the flames 
break out, She related her story pretty circumstantially, 
winding it up with the statement that Jim had told her 
it was Mr. Rupert who set it on fire, 

“Stop a while, lass,” interrupted Mr. Peterby. “ You 
have just stated to their worships that Jim Suatders 
flew off like otie dazed with fright, the minute he saw 
the flames burst forth, never stoppin, ns to speak a Word. 
Now you say he told you it was Mr. Rupert who fired it, 
How do you reconcile the contradiction ? ” 

“ He had told me first, sir,” answered the girl, “He 
said he saw the master horsewhip Mr. Rupert, and Mr. 
Rupert in his passion caught up the torch which had fell, 
and thrust it into the rick, and then leaped over the 
palings and got away. Jim, he pulled the torch out of 
the rick, and all the hay that had caught, as he thought; 
he told me all this when he was showing me the puppy. 
I suppose a spark must havo stopped in to smoulder 
there, unknown to him.” 

Now don’t you think that you and. he and the torch 
and the puppy, between you, managed to get the spark 
there, instead of its having ‘smouldered,’ eh, girl?” 
sarcastically asked Mr. Peterby. 

Bridget burst into tears. “No, I am sitre we aia not,” 
she answered. 

“Don’t you likewise think that this pretty little bit of 
news Yogarding Mr, Rupert may have been a fable of 
Mr. Jim's invention, to excuse his own carelessness, of 
his crime ? ” went oa the lawyer, 

“TI am certain it was not, sir,” she sobbed. “ When 
Jim told me about Mr, Rupert, he never thought the 


They could not get on at all without Jim Sanders. 
Mr. Votorby’s insinuations regarding Jim Were pointed; 
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that the rick was far more likely to have been fired by 

Jim than Rupert—that is, by an accidental spark from 
| that careless gentleman’s torch, while erigaged with tivo 

objects so exacting as a puppy and Bridget. It appeared 

that Jim himself could alone clear up thé knotty ques- 
| tion, and the Court gave vent to its impatience, and 

wished they were at the heels of Policeman Dumps who 
| had gone after him. 

But the heels of Policeman Dumps could not by any 
manner of means have been flying more quickly over the 


In point of fact, they were not his own heels that were 
at work, but those of a fiset little horse, which was 
drawing the light gig in which the policeman sat. 
effectually did he whip up this horse, that in considerably 


dwelling of Jim. As he passed the police-station at 
Barbrook, the only solitary policeman left to take care 
that day of the interests of the district was fulfilling his 
duty by taking a loutige against the door-post. 

“Have you seen anything of that there Jim Sanders ? ” 
called out Mr. Dumps, partially checking his horse. 
“He has never made his appearance yonder, and Pm 
come after hit.” 

“T hear he’s off,” answered the man. 

“Of! ' Off where ?” 

“Cut away,” was the explanatory reply. “ He haven’t 
been seen since last night. 

Allowing himself a whole minute to take in the news, 
Mr. Dumps whipped on his horse, and gave utterance to 
avery unparliamentaty word. When he burst into Mrs. 
Sanders’s cottage, which was full of steam, and she before 
a washing-tub, he seized hold of that lady’s arm in 
so emphatic a manner that she, perceiving what was 
coming, gave a short scream, and plunged her face and 
head into the boiling soap-suds. 

Mr. Dumps ungallantly shook her clear of them. 
“Now then, you just answer me,” eried he; “and if 
you speak a word of a lie this time, maybe you'll get 
transported, or some’at as bad, What made you tell me 
lst night that Jim had come home and was in bed ? 
Where is he?” 

She supposed he knew all—all the delinquency of her 
conduct in screening him ; and it had the effect of hard- 
ening her. She was driven, as it were, to bay; and deceit 
was no longer of avail, either for her or for Jim. 

“If you did transport mo I couldn’t tell where he is. 
I don’t know. I never set eyés on him all the blessed 
night, and that’s the naked truth. Let me go, Mr. 
Dumps : it’s no good choking of me.” 

Mr. Dumps looked ready to choke, himself. He had 
been deceived and tured aside from the execution of 
his duty—him, Policoman Dumps; and the other police 
would have the laugh at him, and Bowen would blow up, 
and the Bench at Barmester was waiting, ind Jim was 
off—and that there wretched woman had done it all! 
Mr. Dumps ground his teoth in his rage and impotence. 

“T'll have you punished ‘as Sure as my namie’s what it 
is, Meg Sanders, if you don’t tell me the truth about 
Jim,” he foamed. “Ts he in this here house?” 

“You be welcome to search tho house,” she replied, 
flinging open the staircase door, which led to the one 
upper room, I’m not a-telling nothing but truth now, 
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ground, had the whole court been after him in fall ery. | 
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less time than half an hour, Mr. Dumps was nearing the | 





though I was frighted into doing of it last night. You 
says says you, ‘ Your son have just come in all right, I 
hear Mrs. Sanders, Farmer Appérley have told me; and 
the words put the up to say as he Aad come in. I was 
frighted to death a’most, sir, and it was your words put 
it into my head.” 

Mr. Dumps felt itclined to shake her: we are sure 
to be more angry with others when we have ourselves to 
blame; how could he have been fool enough to place 
such blind confidence in Farmer Apperley ? One thing 
for¢ed itself on his conviction; that the woman was 
speaking nothing but truth now. 

“You persist in it to my face that you don’t know 


So | where Jim is ?” he cried. 


“T swear I don’t. There! I swear I have never sot 
eyes on him since last night when he eame home after 
work, and went out to take his black puppy up to 
Treviyn Hold. He never come in after that.” 

“You just dry that soap-suddy head of yourn, and put 
your bonnet on it, and come straight off, and tell that to 
the magistrates,” commanded Mr. Dumps in a sullen 
tone. 

She did not daré to resist. She put on the bonnet, 
and flung her old shawl across her shoulders, and was 
marshalled by Mr. Dumps to the gig. To look after 
Jim ‘was a sevondary consideration. The making his own 
excuse good twas the first; and if Jim had hada matter 
of twelve hours’ start, he might be at twelve hours’ 
distance, 

Not to be found! Jim Sanders had made his escape, 
and was not to be found! reiterated the indignant Bench, 
when Mrs. Sanders and her escort appeared. What did 
Bowen mean, they asked him, by asserting to them that 
Jim was ready to be called upon ? 

Bowen shifted the blame from his own shoulders on to 
those of Dumps; and Dumps, with a red face, shifted it 
on Mrs, Sanders. She was sternly questioned, aud made 
the same excuse that she had made to Dumps—that it 
was through his saying to her, evidently assuming it, 
that Jim had teturned and was in bed, which caused Ker 
in her fright to agree with it and reply that he was. She 
was frighted a’most out of her proper sénses, she added ; 
but she’d take her oath to the truth now—that she had 
not seen Jim, and that he had never been a-nigh home 
since he went out of it with the puppy in the earlier 
part of the evening, and that sho knew no more where 
Jim was than Mr. Dumps himself did. 

That she told the truth appeared to be pretty clear to 
the magistrates, and to punish her for having so far used 
deceit to sereen her son, might have been neither just 
nor legal. They turned back on Dumps, 

“What induced you to put such a leading question to 
the woman, assuming that the boy was at home and in 
bed?” they asked, severely. 

Dumps turned his hat round in his hand in a very 
sheepfaced manner, and began rather to excuse himself 
than to explain, Such a thing hadn’t never happened to 
hit afore as to be blinded; and it were Mr. Apperley’s 
fault, for he thet that gentleman close again Meg 
Sanders’s door, and he told him he had just met Jim, 
who was all ¥ight atid was gone in home to bed. 

This was the first time Mr. Apperley’s name had been 
mentioned in convection with the affair. and the magis- 
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trates ordered him before them. Nora insinuated her 
way to the front, and stood looking at him as he gave his 
evidence; and Mrs. Chattaway’s head was bent lower to 
conceal the anxious expression of her face, the wild 
movement of her beating heart. 

“Did you meet James Sanders last night, Mr. Apper- 
“As the policeman 


ley?” inquired the chairman. 
Dumps asserts ? ” 

“Yes; I did, sir. I was going home, when the 
danger was over, and the fire had got low, and I came 
upon Jim Sanders near his cottage, coming from the 
direction of Layton’s Heath. Knowing he had been 
looked after, I laid hold of him; but the boy told me, 
all simple like, where he had been, which was after the 
different engines—to Barbrook, to Barmester, and to 
Layton’s Heath—and he was then hastening to the 
Hold to help at the fire. I told him the fire was close 
upon out, and that he might go in and get to bed.” 

“ And you told Dumps that he had gone in to bed ?” 

“T did. I never supposed but what Jim went straight 
in, there and then; and when I met Dumps a few 
minutes afterwards, I told him he had, I can’t make 
it out—I can’t understand it at all: the boy seemed 
almost too tired to move, and no wonder—and why he 
did not go in, or where he could have gone instead, is 
mighty odd to me. It’s to know whether his mother 
speaks truth in saying he did not go in,” added the 
farmer, imparting a little of his mind to the Bench 
gratuitously. 

“ What did he say to you?” 

“He said where he had been, and he said he was 
going up to the Hold,” replied the witness, in a tone of 
palpable hesitation, as if he were weighing his words 
before speaking them. 

“You are sure it was Jim Sanders?” asked a very 
silent magistrate, who sat at the end of the bench. 

Mr. Apperley opened his eyes at this. “Sure it was 
y Jim Sanders? Yes; I’m sure of that, sir; I know him 
well enough.” 

“Well, it appears that only. you, so far as can be 
learnt, saw Jim Sanders at all near the spot after the 
alarm went out.” 

“Like enough,” answered the farmer. “If the boy 
went to all those places, one after the other, he couldn’t 
be nigh the Hold. He must have come on at a fine 
speed, to be back as soon as he was, But there’s no 
mistake about my having seen him, and talked to him, 
too; and I am sure I as much thought he went right 
into his home as I think I am standing here this minute, 
else I never should have asserted it to Dumps.” 

The danger appeared to be over. The Bench seemed 
to have no intention of asking further questions of Mr. 
Apperley, and Nora breathed freely again. But it often 
happens that when we deem ourselves the most secure, 
the hidden. danger is all the nearer, As the witness 
was turning round to retire, Flood, the lawyer, stepped 
forward. . 

“A anoment yet, if you please, Mr. Apperley ; I must 
ask you a question or two, with the permission of the 
Bench. I believe you had met Jim Sanders before that 
last night—soon after the breaking out of the fire ?” 

“Yes,” replied the farmer; “it was at the bend of 
the road between the Hold and Barbrook. I had that, 





minute caught sight of the flame, not knowing rightly 
where it was or what it was, and Jim came running up 
and said, as well as he could speak for his hurry and 
agitation, that it was in Mr, Chattaway’s rick-yard.” 

“ Agitated, was he?” asked the Bench; and a keen 
observer might have noticed Mr. Flood's brow contract 
with a momentary annoyance. 

“He was so agitated as to be almost unaware, as it 
appeared to me, of what he was saying,” returned the 
witness. “He went away at great speed in the direction 
of Barbrook ; he was on his way (as I learnt afterwards, 
to fetch the fire-engines.” 

“ And very laudable of him to do so,” spoke up the 
lawyer. “But I have a serious question to put to you 
now, Mr. Apperley; be so good as to attend to me, and 
speak up. Did not Jim Sanders distinctly tell you that 
it was Rupert Trevlyn who had fired the rick ?” 

Mr. Apperley paused in indecision. On the one 
hand, he was a plain, straightforward, honest man, pos- 
sessing little tact—no cunning of tongue; on the other, 
he shrank from doing harm to Rupert. Nora’s words 
had left a strong impression, and the mysterious absence 
of Jim Sanders was producing its effect on Mr. Apper- 
ley’s mind, as it was on three parts of the people in 
court. He and they were beginning to ask why Jim 
should run away unless he had been the guilty one. 

“Have you lost your tongue, Mr. Apperley ?” re- 
sumed the lawyer. “Did or did not Jim Sanders sy 
to you that it was Rupert Trevlyn who fired the rick?” 

“T cannot say but what he did,” replied Mr. Apper- 
ley, as an unpleasant remembrance came across him of 
haying proclaimed this fact himself the previous night 
at Trevlyn Hold to as many as chose to listen, to which 
incaution (as he began to think it now) Mr. Flood m 
doubt owed his knowledge. “But Jim appeared » 
flustered and wild,” he continued, “ that my belief is— 
and I have said this before—that he didn’t rightly know 
what he was saying.” 

“Unless I am misinformed, you had just before met 
Rupert Trevlyn,” continued Mr, Flood, He was wild 
and flustered, was he not ?” 

“He was. Worse than Jim, of the two.” 

“ Were both coming from the same direction ?” 

“Yes, As if they had run straight from the Hold.” 

“¥rom the rick-yard, eh ?” 

“Tt might be that they had; ’twas pretty straight 
from there, if they’d leaped a hedge or two.” 

“Justso, You were walking soberly along the high 
road, on your way to Bluck, the farrier’s, when you 
were startled by the apparition of Rupert Trevlyn 
flying from the direction of the rick-yard like a wild 
animal—I but quote your own account of the fact, 
Mr. Apperley ; your own words. Rupert’s face was a 
the face of a spectre, his breath loud, his heart panting; 
in short, as you described him, he must have been under 
the influence of some great terror, or”—and the lawyer's 
words grew ominously slow and distinct — “of guilt, 
Was this so? Tell their worships.” 

“Tt was so,” replied Mr, Apperley. 

“You tried to stop him, and you could not; and as 
you stood looking after him, wondering whether he was 
mad, and, if not mad, what could have put him into such 
astate, Jim Sanders came upand told youa piece of news 
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tion—namely, that Rupert Trevlyn had just set fire to 
one of the ricks in the yard at the Hold.” 

It was utterly impossible that Mr. Apperley in his 
truth could deny this, and a faint cry of pain broke 
from the lips of Mrs. Chattaway. But when Mr. Flood 
had done with the farmer, it was Mr. Peterby’s turn to 
question him. He had not much to ask him, but he 
elicited from him the positive avowal—and the farmer 
seemed to be willing to make as much of it as did Mr. 
Peterby—that Jim Sanders was in as great a state of 
agitation as Rupert Trevlyn, or nearly as great. He 
(Mr. Apperley) summed up the fact by certain effective 
words, 

“Yes, they were both agitated—both wild; and if 
those signs were any proof of the crime, the one looked 
as likely to have committed it as the other.” 

They told with the Bench. Mr. Flood exerted his 
eloquence to prove that Rupert Trevlyn, and he alone, 
must have been the guilty party. Not that he had any 
personal ill feeling to Rupert; he only spoke in his 
lawyerly instinct, which must do all it could for his 
client’s side of the cause. Mr. Peterby, on the other 
hand, argued that the detailed circumstances were more 
conclusive of the guilt of James Sanders. Mr. Apper- 
ley had testified that both were nearly equally agitated ; 
and if Rupert was the most so, it was but natural, for a 
gentleman’s feelings were more easily stirred than an 
ignorant day-labourer’s, In point of fact, this betrayed 
agitation might have proceeded from terror alone in 
each of them. Looking at the case dispassionately, 
what real point was there against Rupert Treviyn? 
None. Who dared to assert that he was guilty? No- 
body but the runaway, James Sanders, who most pro- 
bably brought the charge to screen himself. Where 
was James Sanders? (Mr. Peterby continued, looking 
round the court.) Nowhere: he had decamped; and 
this, of itself, ought to be taken by all sensible people as 
the most conclusive proof of guilt. Heasked the Bench, 
in their justice, not to remand Rupert Trevlyn, as was 
urged by Mr. Flood, but to discharge him forthwith, 
and issue a warrant for the apprehension of the other, 
James Sanders, 

Ah, what anxious hearts were some of those in court 
as the magistrates consulted amidst themselves. Mr. 
Chattaway had had the grace not to return to his seat, 
and he waited, as did the rest of the audience. Pre- 
sently the chairman spoke—and if is very possible that 
the general disfavour in which Mr. Chattaway was held 
had insensibly influenced their decision, 

It appeared to the Bench (he said) that there were 
not sufficient facts proved against Rupert Trevilyn 
to justify them in keeping him in custody, or in re- 
manding the case. That he may haye smarted in 
passion under the personal chastisement inflicted by 
Mr. Chattaway was not unlikely, and that gentleman 
had proved that, when he left the rick-yard, the lighted 
torch was, so to say, in the possession of the prisoner. 
Mr. Apperley had likewise testified to meeting Rupert 
Trevlyn soon afterwards in a state of wild agitation. 
Tn the opinion of the Bench, these facts were not worth 
much: the lighted torch, as was proved, was in the pos- 
session of James Sanders in the rick-yard subsequent to 
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that was sufficient to account for any amount of agita- 
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| this, as it had been before it; and the agitation of the 
prisoner might have been the effect solely of the beating 
by Mr. Chattaway. Except the assertion of the boy, 
James Sanders, as spoken to by Mr. Apperley and the 
servant maid, Bridget Sanders, there was nothing to 
connect the prisoner with the actual crime. It had 
been argued by Mr. Peterby that James Sanders himself 
had probably committed it, wilfully or accidentally, and 
that his unaccounted-for absence might be regarded as 
a pretty conclusive proof. Be that as it might, the 
Bench had come to the decision that there were no 
good grounds for detaining the prisoner, and therefore 
he was discharged. 

He was discharged! And the shout of approbation 
| that arose in court made the very walls ring. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
A NIGHT ENCOUNTER, 

You will scarcely believe that the evening was far ad- 
vanced before the examination was over, but it was so. 
The hearing had been in itself a protracted one; but the 
chief loss of time had occurred in the looking after Jim 
Sanders. When Mr. Dumps reappeared in Barmester with 
his prisoner (as may be said of Jim’s mother), he found 
that the magistrates had called on another case ; and the 
afternoon was getting late before that was concluded and 
Rupert Trevlyn’s resumed. 

The first to press up to Rupert Trevlyn with the 
regaining of his liberty, was George Ryle. George held 
a very decided opinion upon the unhappy case; but he 
strove to bury it five fathom deep in his heart, and he 
hated Mr, Chattaway for the inflicted horsewhipping. 
Holding his arm out to Rupert, he led him towards the 
egress; but the sea of faces, of friendly voices, of shaking 
hands was great, and somehow he and Rupert got 
separated. 

“Tt is a new lease of life for me, George,” whispered a 
soft, sweet voice in his ear, and he turned to behold the 
bright cheeks of Mrs. Chattaway. Bright with thanks- 
giving, with unqualified happiness, 

Unqualified ? Ah, if she could but have looked into 
the future, as George did in his apprehensive fore- 
thought! Jim Sanders would probably not remain 
absent for ever. But he suffered his face to become 
radiant as Mrs. Chattaway’s, as he stayed to talk with 
her. 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Chattaway, was it nota shout? I 
will drive Rupert home. I have my gig here. Treve 
shall walk. I wonder—I have been wondering whether 
it would not be better for all parties if Rupert came and 
stayed a week with Treve at the Farm? It might give 
time for the unpleasantness to blow over between him 
and Mr. Chattaway.” 

“ How good you are, George ! 
I'll speak to Diana.” 

She began to work her way through the crowd to Miss 
Diana Trevlyn. George looked round for Rupert, and 
saw him with Mr. Peterby, the latter speaking to him 
in a whisper with a grave and anxious face, At that 
moment, somebody took possession of George. 

It was Mr. Wall, the linen-draper. He had been in 
court all the while, his sympathies entirely with the 
prisoner, in spite of his early friendship with the master 
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of Treylyn Hold. Ever since that one month passed 
at Mr. Wall’s house, which Georgeat the time thought 
the blackest month that could have fallen to the lot of 
mortal, Mr. Wall and George had been great friends, 

“This has been a nasty business, George,” he said in 
an under tone. “ Where is Jim Sanders ?” 

George disclaimed, and with truth, all knowledge on 
the point. Mr. Wall resumed, 

“T guess how it was; an outbreak of the Trevlyn 
temper. Chattaway was a fool to provoke it. Cruel, 
too. He had no more right to take a whip to Rupert 
Trevlyn than I haye to take one to my head shopman, 
Were the ricks insured ?” 

“No. There’s the smart with Chattaway. He neyer 
would insure his ricks; never has insured them. It is 
said—I don’t know with what truth—that Miss Diana 
has often told him he deseryed to have his ricks take fire 
for being penny wise and pound foolish.” 

“How many were burnt ?” 

“Two, It is a smart loss.” 

“Ay. One he won’t relish, Rupert is not secure, 
you know,” continued Mr. Wall in a spirit of friendly 
warning. He can be taken up again.” 

“T am aware of that. And this time I think it will 
be very difficult to lay the spirit of anger in Mr, 
Chattaway. Good evening. I am going to drive Rupert 
home. Where’s he got to?” 

George had cause to reiterate the words “ Where’s he 
got to?” for he could not see him anywhere. Near, 
distant, close, far, his eyes roved in vain in search of 
Rupert. Mr. Peterby, as he could see, was alone-now. 
Outside he, George, came across Chattaway, 

* Have you scen Rupert, Mr. Chattaway ?” 

* No,” said Mr. Chattaway, in an unusually low, quiet 
tone, 

George went hunting for him everywhere. He in- 
quired of everybody, friend and stranger, if they had 
seen Rupert, but all in vain; he could not meet him or 
hear of him. At last he gave up the search and started 
for home, Treve in the place in his gig which he had 
offered to Rupert. 

Where was Rupert ? “Rupert, in a state of mind not 
to be described, had slunk away in the dusky night 
from the mass of faces, the minute he was released hy 
Mr. Peterby, and made the best of his way out of Bar- 
mester, taking the field way towards the Hold. He felt 
in a turmoil of guilt and shame. The standing there 
a prisoner, the consciousness of guilt upon him—for he 
knew that he did fire the rick—was as the very keenest 
agony. When his passion of the previous night cooled 
down, it was replaced by an awful sense—and the word 
“awful” is not misplaced—of the enormity of his act. 
Tt was a positive fact that he could not remember the 
details of that evil moment; but an innate conviction 
was upon him that he did thrust the burning brand into 
the rick to fire if, and so be revenged on Mr, Chattaway. 
He turned aghast as he thonght of it: in his sober 
senses he would be one of the last to commit so great a 
wickedness—would shudder at the bare thought. Not 
only was the weight of the guilt. upon his mind, but a 
dread of the consequences. Rupert was no hero, and 
the horror of the punishment that might follow was 
working hayoc in his brain. If he had escaped it for 
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this day, he knew enough of our laws to be aware that 
he might not escape it another, and that Chattaway 
would be implacable. The disgrace of a trial, the phy. 
sical pain of a transport’s hard life, the brand of felon— 
all might be his, Perhaps it was fear as much as shame 
which took Rupert alone out of Barmester. : 

He knew not where to go. He reached the neigh. 
bourhood of the Hold, and wandered about in the moon. 
light, sick with hunger, weary with walking. He began 
to wish he had come home with George Ryle; and he 
wished he could see George Ryle then, and ask his 
adyico, To the Hold, to face Chattaway, he dared not 
yet ga; nay, with that consciousness of guilt upon him, 
he shrunk from facing his kind aunt Edith, his sister 
Maude, his aunt Diana. A sudden thought flashed into 
his mind—and for the moment it seemed like an in- 
spiration—that he would go after Mr. Daw, and beg a 
shelter with him. 

But to get to Mr. Daw, who lived in some unknown 


Channel on his journey, would take money, and time, and 
strength, As the practical views of the idea came up 
before him one by one, he abandoned it in utter despair, 
Where should he go, and what should he do? He sat 
down on the stile forming the entrance to a small grove 
of trees, through which a near road led to Barbrook; 
in fact, it was at the end of that very field where Mr. 
Apperley had seen him the previous eyening carecring 
like a wild animal. Some subtle instinct of remem- 
brance, perhaps, took his wandering steps to it. As he 
leaned against the stile, he became canscious of the ad- 
vance of some one along the narrow path leading from 
Barbrook—a woman, by her petticoats. 

It was a lovely night, the moon very bright. The 
previons night had been dull, thick, but on this one the 
moon shone in all her splendour. Rupert did not fear 
a woman, least of all the one approaching, for he saw it 
was Ann Canham. She had been at work at the par- 
sonage. Mrs. Freeman, taking adyantage of the depar- 
ture of their guest, had instituted the autumn half: 
yearly cleaning, delayed on his account; and Ann Can- 
ham had been there to-day, helping Molly, and was to 
go also on the morrow. <A few tears of joy dropped 
from her eyes when she saw him. 

“The parson’s already home with the good news, sir. 
But why ever do you sit here, Master Rupert ?” 

“ Because I have nowhere to go to,” returned Rupert. 

Ann paused, and then spoke timidly. ‘“Isn’t there 
the Hold, as usual, sir?” 

“T can’t go there. Chattaway might horsewhip me 
again, you know, Ann Canham.” 

The bitter mockery with which he spoke brought 
pain to her. “ Where shall you go, sir?” 

“JT don’t know. Lie down mnder these trees till 
morning. I am awfully hungry.” 

Ann Canham opened a basket which she ¢arried, 
and took out a small loaf, or cake. Spreading some 
paper under it, she offered it to Rupert, curtseying 
humbly. 

“Molly has been baking to-day, sir; and the missis, 
she give me this little loaf for my father. Please to ac- 
cept of it, sir.” 

Rupert’s impulse was to refuse, but hunger was 
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strong within him. He took a knife from his pocket, 
cut it in two, and gave one half back to Ann Canham. 

“Tell Mark I had the other, Ann. He won't. be- 
grudge it tome. And now you goon home. It’s of no 
use your stopping here.” 

She shut her basket, and made as if she would depart, 
but hesitated, ‘ Master Rupert, I don’t like to leaye 
you here, so friendless. Won't you come to the lodge, 
sir, and shelter there for the night? ” 

“No, that I won't,” he answered. “Thank you, Ann 
Canham ; but I am not going to get you and Mark into 
trouble,.as I have got myself.” 

She sighed as she finally went away. When would 
this unhappy trouble, touching Rupert, be over? Ever? 

Perhaps Rupert was thinking the same. He ate the 
bread, and sat on the stile afterwards, ruminating. Hoe 
was terribly bitter against Chattaway ; he felt that but 
for his wicked conduct he should not now be the out- 
cast he was. All the wrongs of his life rose up before 
him. The Hold that ought to be his, the rank he was 
deprived of; the wretched humiliations that were his 
daily portion.. They assumed quite an exaggerated 
extent to his mind; he worked himself into—not into 
the passion of the previous night, but into an angry, 
defiant temper ; aud he wished he could meet Chattaway 
face to face, and return the blows which were yet stiff 
upon him, 

With a cry that almost burst from his lips in terror, 
with a feeling verging on the supernatural, he suddenly 
saw Chattaway- before him, face to face. Rupert re- 
covered himself, and though his heart beat pretty fast, 
he kept his seat on the stile in his defiant humour. 

Aud Mr. Chattaway ? Every drop of blood in that 
genileman’s body had bubbled up with the unjust 
leniency shown by the magistrates, and had remained 
since at boiling heat. Never, never had his feelings 
been so excited against Rupert as they were on this 
night. As he came along he was plotting with himself 
how Rupert could be re-captured on the morrow—on 
what pretext he could apply for a warrant against him. 
That miserable, detested Rupert! He made his life a 
terror through that latent dread, he was a burthen on 
his pocket, he brought him into disfavour with the 
neighbourhood, he treated him with cavalier insolence, 
and now he had set his ricks on fire, And—there he 
was! There! before him, in the moonlight. Mr, 
Chattaway bounded forward and seized him by the 
shoulder, 

A struggle ensued. . Blows were given on either side. 
But Mr, Chattaway was the strongest: he flung Rupert 
to the ground, and a dull, heavy sound went forth on the 
still night air. 

Did the sound come from Rupert, or from Mr. Chat- 
taway ?, No; Rupert was lying motionless, and Mr, 
Chatiaway knew that he had made no noise him- 
self. He looked up in the trees; but it had not been 
shrill enough for a night-bird. A rustling caught his 
ear, at the back of the narrow grove, and. Mr. Chatta- 
way bounded towards it. THe was just in time to see a 
pair of male legs emerge from the grove, and fly over the 
ground in the direction of Barbrook. 

Who was it that had been a witness to the scene? 

(To be continued.) 
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TWO WAYS OF KEEPING A HOLIDAY.—A TEMPERANCE 
ALE. 
CHAPTER IL. 


*Ohristian charity is friendship with all the world.” 
BisHor TaYLor. 

Coronation day was as bright and beautiful as 
could possibly be. The sun rose without a cloud, and 
a refreshing shower the previous evening had laid the 
dust, and made everything look fresh and pleasant. 
Neighbour Wadham’s comfortable chaise-cart was at 
Matthew Holt’s door long before seven o'clock. 
Jenny had got breakfast ready by six—for it was a 
good fifteen miles to Woodside, and both she and her 
husband wished to have a long day with the old 
people. The clock had not struck seven, then, when 
Jenny took her seat in the cart, and Matt handed her 
up the baby. Jenny was simply and neatly dressed. 
A grey alpaca gown, made quite plain, without any 
flounces or trimming; a pretty white shawl, which 
had been given to her for a wedding present by the 
mistress with whom she had lived many years; and a 
neat straw bonnet, with a white ribbon across it. 
She had also a large woollen shawl, to wrap round 
herself and baby in case of rain, or their feeling cold. 
As for the baby, Matt declared he looked a “ perfect 
beauty.” His mother had made him a new frock of 
pretty blue print, with a neat cape of the same mate- 
rial ; and his little brown straw hat had a blue rosette 
in it. He crowed and laughed, baby as he was, as though 
he quite understood he was going holiday making. 

When Jenny and the baby were comfortably seated, 
Matthew carefully locked the door of the cottage, and 


was preparing to take his seat beside Jenny, when 
Mrs. Dunk ran down the path of her garden. 


“Pm glad to see you, Mrs. Dunk, before T go,” 
said Matt. “T've not forgotten my promise,” con- 
tinued he, taking from one of his coat pockets a little 
parcel tied up In brown paper. “ Here’s some tea 
and some snuff for the r old woman; and as I 
know something of the master of the union, I shall 
be able to see her, although it’s not visiting day.” 

Jenny had been looking at Mrs. Dunk whilst Matt 
was speaking. Her faced looked, if possible, more 
haggard eyen than it had done the eyening of her 
visit to the Holt’s cottage, and Jenny perceiyed a 
strong smell of spirits, as she stood up on the step of 
the chaise-cart to look at the baby. 

* You're too good to me, Matthew Holt. Just tell 

r mother, will you, that maybe some day Pll 

ut what hope is there forme? There he is, lying 
inside on the floor in a drunken sleep. fT got half-a- 
crown from him, though, last night,” she added. 

Matthew and his wife had both too good reason to 
fear that part of it had already gone in drink. What 
hope was there for such a home? 

“Try and persuade Jem to take a walk with you 
by-and-bye, when he wakes up,” said Jenny, as they 
drové off ; but she felt her words were almost thrown 
away. How true are Bishop Taylor’s words—“ Eyery 
drunkard clothes his head with a mighty scorn!” 

Matthew and his wife could not help a feeling of 
sadness as they thought upon their unbappy neigh- 
hour; but the fresh, sweet morning air soon revived 
their spirits, and they thoroughly enjoyed the pleasant 
drive through shady lanes, sweet with the perfume 
of the new-mown hay in the adjoining meadows. 
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Neighbour Wadham’s horse went at a good quick 
pace, and it was only half-past eight when they 
reached Craystone Wnion, which was little more than 
four miles from Woodside, The master of Craystone 
Union was brother to the builder in Covehurst for 
whom Matt worked. Matt had frequently been 
sent over to the union to do jobs of work, and 
had always been kindly treated by the master, who 
respected him as an industrious workman, arly as 
it was, therefore, he readily granted Matt’s request 
to see “Goody Lunn” for a few minutes. The 
old woman enjoyed tolerably good health, but was 
rather infirm, and came into the room hobbling 
by means of a stick. She could scarcely believe any 
one wanted her, she said; it was years since such an 
event had happened. But when Matt told her he 
came from her daughter—that she had asked him to 
carry a little present to her mother, and had sent her 
love—tears ot joy coursed each other down the poor 
creature’s wrinkled face. 

“T know’d it—I know’d it!” she cried; ‘‘ she'd 
never forget me, I know’d she wouldn't! It seemsa 
long time since I heard from her, but I know’d she 
hadn’t forgotten me.” The happiness occasioned by 
this conviction seemed quite sufficient for her. She 
had evidently become a little childish, and asked no 
further questions about her child or her circumstances, 
which spared the Holts from having to give her pain 
by relating the truth. Even the packet of tea and 
snuff—treasures so ardently coveted by the dwellers 
in unions—were to her but a secondary consideration. 
Bessie hadn’t forgotten her; but then she “ know’d 
she hadn't.” That was enough. Matthew and his 
wife left the old woman supremely happy. Surely, 
in her case, “‘ ignorance was bliss.” 

A drive of little more than half an hour brought 
the travellers close to Jenny’s old home. Her parents 
still resided in the same old cottage, where she, and 
all her brothers and sisters, were born. Her father 
was no longer fit for much hard work; but, with a 
slight help from each of his children, and the sale of 
the produce of an excellent garden, the old people 
managed to get along comfortably; and it was Robert 
Blake's boast that he had been enabled, through God's 
goodness, to bring up a family of nine children, and 
had never once asked assistance from the parish. . All 
their children were comfortabiy settled, and several 
of them lived in the neighbourhood of their parents. 

‘* There’s father looking out for us,” cried Jenny, 
as the chaise cart turned into the lane in which her 
parents lived. ‘“ There's father standing at the gate, 
and there’s mother too, bless her dear face! how well 
she looks!” 

In another minute the horse stopped at the little 
garden gate, and a joyful meeting had taken place. 

It was a day long remembered, and looked back 
upon with feelings of heartfelt thankfulness. The 
old people were never tired of praising their grandson, 
and you may be sure Matt and Jenny were never tired 
of hearing their praises. 

Jenny sat quietly in-doors with her mother till 
dinner time, whilst Robert Blake took Matt over his 
garden, which was full of early vegetables, and fine 
fruit. Matt was very fond of gardening, and had a 
nice bit of ground to his own cottage ; so he was glad 
to profit by his father-in-law’s experience in gardening 
matters, and got many useful hints from him. 

“‘Towe you thanks, Father Blake,” said Matt, as 
they sat together under a large pear-tree in the garden. 





“First and foremost, there’s your Jenny. I don't 
believe there was ever a better wife in the world.” 

‘The old man’s eyes glistened to hear Matt speak 
thus. 

“ T wasn’t afeard of her,” he replied; ‘‘ she'd always 
been a loving and a dutiful daughter. to us, and a 
good daughter is pretty sure to make a good wife; 
that is, always supposing she has a good husband, such 
as you are to her, Matt. You've her parent's blessing 
for making their child happy; that’s all I can say.” 

‘¢ I’ve something more to thank you for,” continued 
Matt, smiling. ‘ It was your advice which persuaded 
me to leave off beer, and I’m a richer and healthier, 
and a happier man since I have done so. I've ten 
pounds in the savings bank, and I don’t owe a shilling.” 

“I'm right glad to hear it, Matt; andif I have had 
any hand in it, I’m still more glad ; it’s another mercy 
to be thankful for.” 

Meantime Jenny was very busy in the cottage 
cutting out a neat print dress which she had brought 
as a present to her mother. Jenny was very clever 
at dressmaking, and Mrs. Blake was glad for her to 
cut out and fit on the body of her new dress. Then 
Blake and Matt came in to dinner, which consisted of 
some home-fed pork, and some fine peas from the 
garden. Although so fond of her baby, Jenny did 
not spoil him. From the first she had used him to lie 
down, and sleep the greater part of the morning, and 
now the good little fellow lay on his grandmother's 
bed, sound asleep, and undisturbed by sundry kisses 
which the old lady could not refrain from giving him 
every now and then, when she went into the bed-room 
on pretence of seeing that “ the dear boy was all safe.” 

‘I'wo of Jenny’s sisters and a brother, who were all 
living not far off, had been invited to an early tea; 
but before they came Jenny had time to accompany 
her mother to see some old neighbours, and to take 
baby to. the rectory, to show him to the clergyman 
and his wife, who had known Jenny from a child, and 
had always taken a great interest in her. ‘They had 
frequently inquired about her, and had been pleased 
to hear of her domestic happiness. 

By the time she and her mother returned to the 
cottage, her sisters had both arrived with their little 
ones, and then fresh greetings took place. It was a 
happy family meeting, disturbed only by sundry inno- 
cent disputes amongst the children for the honour of 
nursing ‘‘ Aunt Jenny’s baby.” By the time tea was 
ready, Jenvy’s brother and her sisters’ husbands joined 
the party, having left work a little earlier than usual 
in order to do so. ‘They were all three steady, indus- 
trious men, and kind husbands. 

“‘T am indeed blessed in my children,” said old 
Robert Blake, as he gazed with moistened eyes on the 
assembled group. ‘I have laboured hard in my life, 
and have had my troubles, too; but this is a rich re- 
ward to see ye all around me, all doing well, all, 
through God's grace, doing your duty in life. May 
ye all live to be as old as my good wife and I, and see 
your sons and daughters growing up to be a blessing 
to you and to each other ; and may ye often, before ye 
die, be as happy and thankful as I am now. 
Almighty bless and preserve ye all.” 

‘The old man’s voice faltered as he gave his children 
a father’s blessing, and there was not a dry eye in the 
cottage. ‘They were tears of happiness. ‘ 

But a tale of sorrow is still to be told when again 
we meet, 

(To be continued.) 
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I.—THE INSPIRED WORD OF GOD. 
Dear JAMES,—You remarked to me, yesterday, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his letter 
to his clergy on the Colenso affair, spoke of the 
Bible as “the inspired Word of God ;” and you 
asked me, Whether this was not like begging 
the whole question, and assuming the very point 
in dispute—the point that remains to be proved? 
I told you then, that I considered the question 
to be closed with any one who had deliberately 
signed the Thirty-nine Articles; and I pro- 
mised you that I would state my reasons at 
large, for deeming that the Church of England 
had decided that point. I mean, so far decided 
| jt, that any one who proposed to réceive ordina- 
| tion within her pale, was bound to accept this 
view of the case as her fixed belief. I now 
| proceed to fulfil my promise, by showing that 
| both Churchmen and Nonconformists recognise 
the written “ Word of God.” 
We will commence our investigation with the 
| authorised Documents of the Church of Eng- 


Articles of Faith of the various branches of the 
Reformed Church. 


There is no church, I suppose, in the world 
that admits candidates to its ministry without 
| requiring from them a confession of faith, 





| publicly and solemnly made and recorded. A 
| body of ministers empowered and enjoined to 
go forth and preach any notions that came into 
their heads, would be an absurdity of the most 
unheard-of kind. Nonconformists are guilty of 
no such folly, neither is the Church of England. 
She has a distinct and definite belief, and that 
belief she has thrown into the form of Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion, and to these she re- 
quires all candidates for ordination to assent. 
If they find anything in those Articles to which 
they cannot heartily give their subscription, 


path of life, or, if resolved to enter the ministry, 
to do it in some other communion. Any one 
who resolves, with these terms before him, to 
seek ordination in the English Church, must be 
regarded as consenting to all the leading princi- 
ples contained in those Articles. And further, 
his signature involves a pledge that to that faith 
he will adhere. Hence, if his views should 
change as his years advance, his duty will be to 
do what has been done by conscientious men at 
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land, and then proceed to examine the accredited | 


their obvious duty is, either to find some other” 
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« NAVE WE ANY WORD OF GOD?” | various times, namely, to resign the position 


| which subscription to the Articles gave him, 
and publicly to declare himself a separatist from 
the Church of England. 

The Articles, then, contain the avowed faith 
of at least all the ordained ministers of the 
Church of England. Whether the laity are 
bound by them is a distinct question. Let us 
look, then, at those Articles, and see what they 
declare on this point—of the character and 
authority of Holy Scripture. 

And first, we observe, as a significant fact, 
the place, or rank, assigned to this question in 
the Articles. Beginning with the object of 
faith, the God who is to be worshipped, the 
Church turns, in the very next place, to the 
standard of faith, the rule by which our worship 
and our lives are to be governed. Five Articles 
having been given to a declaration of faith in 
the ever blessed Trinity, then comes Article VI., 
which sets forth, that “Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation ; so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that 
it should be believed as an article of the faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salva- 
tion.” 

Bearing in mind that these Articles were 
mainly directed against Romanism, the chief 
error of that time, we can easily understand 
why this statement is framed in negative lan- 
guage ; nothing but Scripture is to be the rule 
of faith. The object was, not so much to assert 
the authority of God’s Word, which no one in 
that day denied, but to exclude tradition. 
Still, the affirmative is clearly implied. What- 
soever is read in Holy Scripture, or may be 
proved thereby, is to be required of every man, 
as an article of his faith, and as—necessary to 
salvation. 

Observe, too, that a document is spoken of— 
Hoty Scriprure ; and the Church at once pro- 
ceeds to define and describe that document. It 
consists of those canonical books of whose 
authority there never was any doubt. The 
apocryphal books are thus excluded, never 
having been received by the Jews or by the 
primitive Church. 

Next comes (Art. VII.) a declaration that 
the Old Testament is not contrary to the New, 
and that Christian men are bound by the law 
of the Ten Commandments. And following 
this (Art. VIIT.) is a recognition of the three 
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creeds, which, says the Church, “ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed, for they may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” Here, then, is a seeond recognition of 
the doctrine spoken of in Article VI., that 
“whatsoever is read in Holy Seripture, or can 
be proved thereby, is to be believed as necessary 
to salvation.” 

The Seventeenth Article follows in the same 
strain. It tells us that “ we must receive God's 
promises in such wise as they be generally set 
forth to us in Holy Scripture ; and in our doings, 
that will of God is to be followed which we have 
expressly declared unto usin the Word of God.” 

And the Eighteenth, in like manner, finds the 
way of salvation solely in the declarations of 
“ Holy Scripture.” 

The Twentieth is still more explicit. It 
denies the Romish doctrine of a correlative 
authority belonging to the Church, and asserts 
the supremacy of “God’s Word.” It declares, 
that “it is not lawful for the Church to ordain 
anything that is contrary to God’s Word written, 
neither may it so expound one place of Scripture 
that it may be repugnant to another. Where- 
fore, although the Church be a witness and a 
keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to 
decree anything against the same, go, besides 
the same, ought it not to enforce anything to be 
believed for necessity of salvation.” 

Here is the most distinct and positive recog- 
nition ef a “ written Word of God,” which is of 
supreme authority, And again, it is clearly 
implied, that to believe this written Word of 
God is necessary to salvation. 

In the same strain follow the Twenty-first, the 
Twenty-second, and the Twenty-fourth Articles. 
The Twenty-first asserts that “ things ordained 
by general councils as necessary to salvation have 
neither strength nor authority, unless it may 
be declared that they be taken out of Holy 
Scripture.” The Twenty-second condemns the 
Romish doctrine of purgatory, pardons, and 
invocation of saints, as “grounded on no war- 
ranty of Seripture, but rather repugnant to the 
Werd of God.” And the Twenty-fourth con- 
demns prayers in Latin, on precisely the same 
grounds, In the same manner, in Article 
XXVIIL transubstantiation is condemned, 
because it “cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but 
is repugnant to the plain words of Seripture.” 
And in the Thirty-fourth, the lawfulness of 
ceremonies is tested by the same standard; “so 





| that nothing be ordained against (or contrary 
to) God’s Word.” Thus, from beginning to end, 
the Church tries every question by Holy Scrip. 
ture, and that upon the express ground that 
Holy Scripture is “the written Word of God.” 
And hence I say, that any one who has, with 
proper thought and reflection, subscribed these 
Articles, has no right to utter a word of objec- 
tion, when he hears a prelate of the Church 
speak unhesitatingly of “the inspired Word of 
God,” 

We must observe too, that this position was 
not taken by the Church of England alone, or 
apart from the other churches of the Reforma- 
tion. At the period when these Articles were 
drawn up, there was no point on which Pro. 
testants throughout Christendom. were more 
entirely agreed, than in regarding the Scriptures 
as “God’s Word.” Nor was this a vague, un- 
meaning phrase, a florid description, or figure of 
speech, meaning no one knew what. In order 
to show how fully and how universally the Pro- 
testant churches held this belief, let me put 
before you a few extracts from the public con- 
fessions of various branches of the Reformed 
Church. : 

The first Confession of Helvetia, presented to 
the Assembly of Divines, at Wirtemburg, in 
1536, by Bucer and Capito, begins thus :—“ The 
Canonical Scripture being the Word of God, 
delivered by the Holy Ghost, and published to 
the world by the prophets and apostles 
doth alone perfectly contain all piety and good 
ordering of life.” 

The second Confession of Helvetia was written 
by the pastors of Zurich, in 1566, and approved, 
not only by the Swiss churches, but by the 
churches of Geneva, Savoy, Hungary, and Scot- 
land. It commences thus :—“ We believe and 
confess the Canonical Scriptures of the holy 
prophets and apostles to be the true Word of 
God, and to haye sufficient authority of them- 
selves, not of men. For God himself spake to 
the fathers, prophets, and apostles, and speaketh 
unto us by the Holy Scriptures.” 

The Confession of France, presented in 1559 
to Francis II. on behalf of the Protestants of 
that kingdom, says, in its second article: “God 
hath revealed himself in his Word, which Word, 
in the beginning, he revealed to the fathers by 
visions and oracles, and then caused it to be 
written in these books which we call Holy 
Scripture.” 
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The Confession of Scotland, adopted by the 
Three Estates, in 1560, and again, in 1567, and 
subscribed by King James in 1581, says, in its 
nineteenth article, that—“ As we believe and 
confess the Scriptures of God sufficient to instruct 
and make the man of God perfect, so do we 
affirm and avow the authority of the same to be 
of God, and neither to depend on men or angels.” 

The Confession of Belgium was adopted and 


confirmed in the public synod of Belgium, in| 


1579, It says—“We confess that this Word of 
God was not brought or delivered by any will 
of man, but that holy men of God, inspired by 
| God’s Holy Spirit, spake it, as St. Peter wit- 
| nesseth, ... These books alone do we receive as 
| sacred and canonical, whereupon our faith may 
rest.” 

The Confession of Wirtemburg was presented 
to the Couneil of Trent by the Duke of Wirtem- 
burg, in 1552. It says, in chap. xxx. -—‘ The 
Holy Scriptures we call those canonical books of 
the Old and New Testament, of whose authority 
there never was any doubt. This Scripture we 
believe and. confess to be the oracle of the Holy 
Ghost, so confirmed by heavenly testimonies, 
that ‘if an angel from heaven preach any other 
thing, let him be accursed,’ Gal. i. 8.” 

In entire conformity with these is the lan- 
guage of the Assembly of Westminster, repre- 
senting England, Ireland, and Scotland, in 1647. 
In that Confession we read, that—“ The Old and 
New Testaments, being immediately inspired by 
God, and by his care and providence kept pure 
in all ages, are authentic, so as that, in all con- 
troversies, the Church is finally te appeal unto 
them. . . . The supreme Judge, by which all 
controversies of religion are to be determined, 
and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no 
other than the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture.” 

Besides which, we have the articles agreed 
| upon by the archbishops and bishops of Ireland, 
| in 1615, the first of which runs thus :—* The 
| ground of' our religion, and the rule of faith and 
| all saving truth, is the word of God contained 
in Holy Scripture. By that name we understand 
all the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament; all which we acknowledge to be 
given by inspiration of God, and in that re- 
gard to be ef most certain credit, and highest 
authority.” 

It was, then, with one consent, though in 
every variety of phrase, that the Protestant 
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churches of Europe at the time of the Reforma- 
tion avouched their entire belief in Scripture as 
God’s Word. They held, without the least shade 
of doubt, that estimation of the Old and New 
Testaments which a later writer has thus ex- 
pressed: “The Bible is a book which has God 
for its Author, salvation for its subject, and 
‘truth, without any mixture of error, for its 
matter.” Y 

Still, you may remind me that I have not 
furnished any absolute proof of the real character 
of the Bible. I am aware of this. My argu- 
ment has been directed merely to show that a 
clergyman of the Church of England is one who 
has already subseribed his belief, and to that 
belief his ecclesiastical superiors may fairly 
appeal. But a layman may be said to have 
entered into no such engagements—to have sub- 
seribed to no such ereed or confession. He may 
remind us that no church can establish its own 
infallibility ; and hence, that the mere dictum 
of a church does not of itself place any point 
beyond doubt. I admit all this; I admit that 
to raise a book, or other dogument, to a place 
among things superhuman or Divine, is not to 
be done by the decree of a council, or by the 
publie declaration of a bench of bishops. And, 
conceding this, 1 am willing to go still deeper 
into the question, and to ask, What are the real 
proofs of the Diyine character of Holy Scripture? 
For, unless we have something better than the 
vote of a council, or of a conclave of prelates, I 
acknowledge that the fact cannot be established. 
But this part of the argument I must reserve 
for my next letter.—Yours sincerely, R. 








THE LIFD-BOAT, 

“The bleasing of him that was ready to perish came upon me.” 
Hark! an awful tempest See, the glorious Life-boat 
Breaks upon the night ; Bursts upon the view : 

Winds and waves are roar- | Hasten to the rescue, 

i Noble-hearted crew. 
Leave the sinking vessel ; 
Dash the billows o’er 
| With your precious burden : 


ig ! 
‘Tis a fearful sight ! 
See the noble vessel, 
Wrecked upon the deep. 





They are safe on shore. 
shall speed the Life- 
t 


Many a heart is failing ; 
Many an eye doth weep. 


| Helpless my and Peentic 
ark! that anguish-cry 

| Shall we see tiles perishs 

All unaided die? 


No! a shout of succour 

Ringeth through the air; r 

Hope again re For the helpless victims 
*Mid the dark despair. | On the fearful main? 


Give of your abundance, 
Valued lives to save 


| | Heaven 

boa 

|  O’er the stormy wave, 
Human lives to rescue 


From the sailor’s grave. 


| Christian men and women, 
Shall we plead in vain 





rom the sinking vessel—. 
From the ocean grave ! 
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THE HORRORS OF A QUICKSAND. 
Many romantic stories have been told by travellers 
of the sagacity, attachment, and instinct displayed by 
their favourite steeds; but none, perhaps, has sur- 
passed one related by an eminent traveller. This 
gentleman was out shooting on the bank of a river, 
when, to his amazement, he found himself caught by 
the feet ; held firmly, as if his legs had been in a vice. 
He made an effort to extricate himself; another, more 
violent and. equally unsuccessful, and, with a third, 
lost his balance and fell back upon the water. Half 
suffocated, he regained his upright position, but only 
to find that he was held as fast as ever. Again he 
struggled to free his limbs. He could neither move 
them backwards nor forwards, to the right nor the 
left, and he became sensible that he was gradually 
going down. The fearful truth flashed upon him: he 
was sinking in a quicksand! A sensation of horror 
came over the hapless prisoner, as, with a feeling of 
desperation, he renewed his efforts, leaning to one 
side, then to the other, almost wrenching his knges 


from their sockets. His feet, despite all, remained as | 


fast as ever. He could not move an inch ! 
He has thus thrillingly narrated the issue :— 
“The soft, dingy sand already overtopped my 
horse-skin boots, wedging them around my ancles, so 
that I was unable to draw them off, and I could feel 
that I was still sinking slowly but surely, as though 
some subterrancous monster was leisurely dragging 


me down. This very thought caused me a thrill of 


horror, and I called aloud for help. To whom? 
There was no one within miles of me —no living 
thing. Yes! the neighing of my horse answered me 
from the hill, mocking me in my despair. 

‘“‘T bent. forwards as well as my constrained posi- 
tion would admit, and, with frenzied fingers, com- 
menced tearing up the sand. I could barely reach 


the surface, and the little hollow I was able to make | 
filled up almost as soon as it had been formed. A’ 


thought occurred to me: my rifle might support 
me, placed horizontally. I looked for it. It was 
not to be seen ; it had sunk beneath the sand. Could 


I throw my body flat, and prevent myself from , down, and my arm-pits were fast nearing the surface 


sinking deeper? No; the water was two feet in 


depth, and I should drown at once! This last hope | 


left me as soon as formed. I could think of no plan 
to save myself; I could make no further effort. A 
strange stupor seized me. My very thoughts became 
paralysed. For a moment I was mad. 

“ After an interval my senses returned. I made 
an effort to rouse my mind from its paralysis, in 
order that I might meet death, which I now believed 
to be inevitable, as a man should. My heart smote 
me. Raising my eyes to heaven, I gazed upwards 
with earnestness, known only to the hearts of men 
in positions of peril like mine. As I continued to 
look up, an object attracted my attention. Against 
the sky I distinguished the outline of a large bird. 
I knew it to be the buzzard-yulture. Whence had 





| 
| 





it come? Who knows? Far beyond the reach of 
man’s eye it had seen or scented the slaughtered 
antelopes ; and on broad, silent wings was now de- 
scending to the feast of death. Presently another, 
and another, and many others, mottled the blue fields 
of the heavens, curving and wheeling silently earth- 
ward. Then the foremost swooped down upon the 
bank, and, after gazing round for a moment, flapped 
off towards its prey. In a few seconds the prairie 
was black with filthy birds, who clambered over the 
dead antelopes, and beat their wings against each 
other, while they tore out the eyes of their prey with 
their beaks. 

“T was soon relieved from the sight. My eyes had 
sunk below the level of the bank, I had looked my 
last on the fair green earth! I could nowsee only the 
clayey wall that contained the river and the water 
that ran, unheeding, past me. Once more I fix 
my gaze upon the sky, and, with prayerful heart, 
endeavoured to resign myself to my fate. Again 
I was attracted by the neighing of my horse. At the 
sound, a thought entered my mind, filling me with 
fresh hope: ‘ Perhaps my horse!’ I raised my voice 
to its highest pitch, and called the animal by name. 
I knew that he would come at my call. I had tied 
him but slightly; again I called, repeating words 
well known to him. For a moment there wassilence, 
then I heard the quick sounds of his hoof, as though 
the animal was rearing and struggling to free him- 
self; then I could distinguish the stroke of his heels 
in a measured and regular gallop. Nearer and 
clearer came the sounds, till the gallant creature 
bounded out on the bank above me. ‘There he halted, 
and flinging back his tossed mane, uttered a shrill 
neigh. Ife was bewildered, aud looked on every side, 
snorting loudly. I knew that, having once seen me, 
he would not stop until he had pressed his nose against 
my cheek ; for this was his usual custom. Holding 
out my hands, I again uttered the magic words. 
Now looking down, he perceived me, and, stretching 
himself, sprang out into the channel. ‘The next 
moment I held him by the bridle. I was still going 


of the quicksand. I caught the rein and a leather 
thong attached, and, passing it under the saddle- 
girths, fastened it in a knot, tight and firm. I then 
looped the trailing end, making it secure around my 
body. I had left enough of the rope between the 
bit-ring and the girths to enable me to check and 
guide the animal, in case the drag upon my body 
should be too painful. 

‘* All this while the dumb brute seemed to compre- 
hend what I was about. He knew the nature of the 
ground on which he stood; for, during the operation, 
he kept lifting his feet alternately, to prevent himself 
from sinking. My arrangements completed, with a 
feeling of terrible anxiety I gave my horse the signal 
to move forwards. Instead of going off with a start, 
the intelligent creature stepped away slowly, as though 
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he understood my situation. I felt my body moving, 


FAITI. 


and the next moment found myself dragged out of Farrn is not a plant of Nature’s garden; it is a 


the sand. I sprang to my feet with a shout of joy. | 
Irushed up to my steed, and throwing my arms round | 
his neck, embraced him with delight. He answered | 


“‘ fruit of the Spirit.” Faith is the condition of the 
Gospel: ‘*Thy faith hath saved thee,” not ‘thy tears.” 
‘The just shall live by faith,” not ‘“ by the merit of 


my caress with a low whimper, which told me I was | their works.” Faith is a parent grace; it excites and 
understood. I looked for my rifle. Fortunately, it | invigorates all the graces: not a grace stirs till faith 
had not sunk deep, and I soon found it. My boots | sets it to work. Faith sets hope to work: first we 


were left behind, but I stayed not to look for them, 
being smitten with a dread of the place I had left | 
them in, and grateful, I trust, to a kind Providence 
for my unlooked-for preservation.” 








WILLIAMS AND THE WELSH BIBLE. 
LonG before the establishment of Bible societies, the 
Rev. Peter Williams, a pious, distinguished clergy- 
man of Wales, seeing that his countrymen were 
almost entirely destitute of the Bible, and knowing 
that the work of the Lord could not prosper without it, 
undertook, though destitute of the means, to translate | 
and publish a Welsh Bible for their use. 

Having expended all his living, and being deeply 
involved in debt, with the work unfinished, he ex- 
pected every hour to be arrested and imprisoned, 
without the means or hope of release. One morning 
he had taken an affectionate leave of his family for 
the purpose of pursuing his pious labours, with an 
expectation that he should not be permitted to return, 
when, just as he was mounting his horse, a stranger 
rode up and presented him a letter. He stopped and 
opened it, and found, to his astonishment, that it 
contained information that a lady had bequeathed 
him a legacy of £300 sterling. ‘* Now,” said he, 
“my dear wife, I can finish my Bible, pay my debts, 
and live in peace at home.” 











FALSEHOOD NOBLY REBUKED. 

In a promenade on the banks of the Black Sea, the 
Sultan observed a country house built in so elegant a 
style, that he desired to be informed to whom it 
belonged. He was answered that the owner was an 
Armenian, professing the Christian religion. The 
Sultan immediately proceeded to the house, saw its 
master, and asked him how much it had cost 
him. The Armenian, fearing to pass for too rich, 
promptly replied 300 purses (about £18,000), though 
he had in reality expended more than triple that 
sum. ‘The Sultan took him at his word, ordered 
300 purses to be paid down, and declared himself 
proprietor of the house. The unfortunate Armenian 
was in the greatest despair; but what was his sur- 
prise when, a few days after, two bostangis delivered 
to him, with the following message, a casket con- 
taining 1,000 purses (equal to £60,000) :—‘‘ The 
prophet hath said that the liar is always caught in 
his own snares, and thou hast experienced the truth 
thereof; but thy master is too great to take advan- 
tage of thy weakness,” 
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believe the promise, then we hope for it. Faith sets 
love to work: “ Faith which worketh by love.’ 
Who can believe in the infinite merits of Christ, and 
his heart not ascend in love to the Redeemer ? 

Seek, then, for a scriptural faith, that all the 
blessings promised to faith may be yours. 








The Early Days of Good Men. 


No. X.—JAMES MONTGOMERY — (continued). 
Tue first actual attempts at rhyme made by the lad 
were, very naturally, imitations of the hymns with 
which he was familiar. The old Moravian choir- 
book was his chief ‘‘ poetical preceptor,” and there 
he found many devotional songs, full of ardent ex- 
pressions, tender complaints, and animated prayers. 

These were my delight; as soon as I could write and 
spell, I imitated them (he tells us), and before I was thir- 
teen I had filled a little volume with sacred poems, though 
I was almost entirely unacquainted with our great English 
poets. 

In after days, referring with fond recollection to 
those exercises of his childhood, he lamented that he 
could no longer ‘*‘ touch the sacred chord, and enter 
into the spirit of those Divine themes with that 


| humble boldness, earnest expectation, and ardent 


feeling of love to God and truth, which were wont to 
inspire him when he was an uncorrupted boy, full of 
tenderness, zeal, and simplicity.” However rude in 
expression and rugged in rhythm, and inconsistent 
with good taste, these ancient hymns might be, yet 
they were dear to him, and he attributed to the 
influence which they had thus early exercised upon 
his heart and imagination, his subsequent celebrity 
and usefulness as a hymnologist. One verse, he 
asserted, had impressed itself upon his earliest re- 
collection, and had never ceased to retain an influence 
upon him. It was this :— 

“ For me Thou, in torment agonising, 

To a garden didst retire ; 
There I hear the prayers from Thy heart rising, 
My salvation to acquire. 
For me thou shudderedst in that dire passion, 
Thou hast laboured hard for my salvation ; 
Pale and red by turns I see 
Thy face, while Thou didst pray for me.” 

He was but twelve years old when he composed a 
hymn upon the subject of this old verse, and it is 
touching to observe with what loving simplicity he 
received the truths of salvation as taught in these 
homely and familiar strains. All the instructions of 
his pious preceptors tended to cherish this early piety. 
“ Whatever we did,” said he, “ was done for the sake 
and in the name of Jesus Christ, whom we were 
taught.to regard in the amiable and endearing light 
of a friend and brother.” Such teaching was well 
adapted to impress his warm and affectionate heart, 
and all deteried to promise fair that he would realise 
















































































the hopes and fervent aspirations of his exccllent 
parents. 

When he had been six years at Fulneck, he received 
a visit from these beloved relatives. Having resolved 
to devote themselves to the work of foreign missions, 
they brought their two younger children, Robert and 
Ignatius, to the school, proposing to leave them, as 
well as James, in charge of the Brethren. For three 
months they remained with their boys, doubtless 
with hearts full of yearning, which prompted them to 
lay aside their projects of selfsacrificing labour, that 
they might obey the voice of parental tenderness; 
but the love of Christ constrained them, and on the 
wings of that love they were borne across the mighty 
waves, and found a home—and eventually a grave— 
in one of the islands of the West, whither they went 
to carry the Gospel to a community of slave-owners 
and slaves. 

The three boys, who were never more to listen to 
their father’s voice, or to feel their mother’s embrace, 
clung to each other with affectionate feeling, wrote 
simple verses gf pious congratulation on each other’s 
birthdays, and, as they grew up, cherished for each 
other a truly fraternal love, which was only termi- 
nated by the stroke of death. 

In the meantime Montgomery’s attachment to verse- 
making increased, and by secretly borrowing and 
reading books by stealth, he added largely to his stock 
of poetical ideas. Notwithstanding all the care of 
his teachers, he contrived to obtain many a draught at | 
thése stolen waters of knowledge, “ for,” said he, “ all ' 
mankind are made of the same clay; my curiosity | 





was insatiate, and the pains that were taken to con- | 
ceal certain things from us made us more eager to | 
explore them.” ‘To this early love for poetry he | 
refers if some stanzas, entitled “Depatted Days,” in | 
which he gives a pleasing description of his youthful | 
pursuits and feelings :— | 
A heedless boy, on these sweet plains 
I taught, with fearless voice, } 
The echoing woods to sound my strains, 
The mountains to rejoice. 
Hail to the trees, beneath whose shade 
Rapt into worlds unseen I strayed ; 
Hail to the stream that purled along 
Ta hoarse accordance to my song— 
My song, that poured uncensured lays, 
Tuned to a dying Saviour’s praise, 
In numbers simple, wild, and sweet, 
As were the flowers beneath my feet. 
But these propensities to literary ambition—for | 
such they began to be—did not meet the wishes of 
the young Pade instructors. Their ardent desire 
was to see him animated by different motives and 
feelings, and all their efforts were directed to prepare 
him for the profession of the ministry. The projects | 
he entertained were of another kind ; He was secretly | 
longing for a wider sphere of action, and cherishing | 
anticipations very unfitted to the qui¢t though | 
important prospects held before him by the conductors | 
of Fulneck School; the yearnings of his soul were 
those of boyish ambition. 
Excursive faticy longed to view 
The world, which yet by fame alone he knew 3 
The joys of freedom were his daily theme, 
Glory the secret of his midnight ey 
That dream he told not, though his heart would ache. 
With deep regret the good brethren ‘observed. the 
growing tendency to withdraw himself from those 
studies which they recommended, and various entries 
in their school diary recorded their dissatisfaction and 
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| anxiety on his account. At length, on the 3rd of July, 


1787, the diarist states that, “as J. M., notwith- 
standing repeated admonitions, had not bech more 
attentive, it was resolved to put him to a business, at 
least for a time.” 

This suggestion was carried into execution, and 
Montgomery was placéd with a worthy Moravian, 
who kept a baker’s shop in the neighbouring village 
of Mirfield, in which uncongenial situation the love 
of music and poetry still continued to enthrall him. 
Iie formed a village clioir, and by common consent of 
his young companions, was installed “ chief musician.” 
Of his religious life at this time nothing is recorded 
beyond the fact that, in after days, he referred to it 
with sorrow, as a period when the freshness and fervour 
of his boyish piety began to pass away. ‘The most 
authentic account of his proceedings is found in his 
own narrative, which records :— 

Here, at Mirfield, having very little to do but to amuse 
myself, I grew more unhappy and discontented than ever ; in 
an evil hour I determined to break loose and see the world. 
I was not bound to my master, and knew that if I left him, 
the Moravians could not compel me to return to him. You 
will smile and wonder, too, when I inform you that I was 
such a fool as to run away with the clothes on my back, a 
single change of linen, and 3s. 6d. in my pocket. I had 
just gota new suit of clothes; but as I had only been a 
short time with my good master, I did not think my little 
services had earned them : I therefore left him the old ones. 
And thus, at the age of seventeen, set out James Mont- 
gomery to begin the world ! 

The morning after his flight found the fugitive at 
Doncaster ; the day following at Wentworth, where, 


| towards evening, he entered a small public-house in 


that lowly hamlet. As he sat there, a youth froma 
neighbouring village accosted him, and soon found 
that he wanted employment. After a little conversa- 
tion, the stranger said that his father, who kept a 
general shop, would very probably engage his services. 
He aceordingly applied to Mr. Hunt, who, liking the 
address and appearance of the lad, consented to hire 
him, on condition that he could obtain a good character 
from his late master. Montgomery, who had left 
behind him a letter addressed to the worthy man, now 
wrote, requesting from him a-character, as he was 
conscious (to use his own words) that no moral guilt 
could be laid to his charge, atid that in all his dealings 
he had behaved with the strictest integrity. This 
letter was immediately laid before the council of the 
Moravian ministers, who unanimously agreed to write 
the required recommendation, in case the wanderer 
could not be induced to return to them, which they 
earnestly entreated him to do. His master hastened 
to meet him at Rotherham, where he awaited an 
answer, and a touching interview followed. 

I was so affectéd by his appearance (writes Montgo- 
mery), that I ran to meet him in the inn-yard, and he was 
so overwhelmed with tenderness at the sight of me, that 
we ¢lasped éach other’s arms as he sat on horseback, and 
rémained Weeping without speaking a word fcr some tinie. 

But, notwithstanding his grateful attachment and 
even child-like love for the kind-hearted Moravian, 
the spirit of the youth could not yield to the solicita- 
tions of his early guardians. The die was cast, and 
he felt that he must proceéd on his course, all uncer- 
tain as he was whither his way would lead. He used 
afterwards to advert to the adveritutes of that week 
as those on Which, most apparently, the whole of his 
future life turned :— 

For (said he) had I not taken the right instead of the 
left hand road at Wakefield—had I not crosséd over, I 
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noticed me there, it is quite certain that not a single 
occurrence of my future being would have been the same; 
the direction of life’s after currént would have been 
entirely changed; whether for the better or the worse 
| whocan tell? I only know J did wrong in running away. 
| God has brought good cut of the evil. 
With his new employer Montgomery soon became 
a great favourite, and the whole family were much 
attached to him, which, says his biographer, “is not 
surprising, for he united to the industry and fidelity 
of the servant, the meekness of the Christian; and 
such was the ascendancy the grace of God had 
obtained over his spirit, even amid the stirrings of 
ambition, and stich the opinion entertained of his 
| piety, that he wrote a prayer at the request and for 
| the use of his mistress, who was labouring under a 
severe affliction.” Montgomery had now reached his 
eighteenth year; he was grave and serious in his 
deportment, exemplarily steady and industrious in 
his situation, rarely aksociating with any of the 
villagers, but devoting the whole of his leisure hours 
to reading and poetical composition. ‘The village 
| bookseller, with whom he quickly formed acquaint- 
| ance, stimulated him by his sincere admiration, 
| and deemed his productions so creditable as to com- 
| mend a manuscript volume of them to the notice 
of a London publisher—an occurrence which led to 
| the young aspirant’s departure for the great metro- 
| polis, whither, with the entire consent of his master, 
he hastened, on the wings of hope and anticipation. 
A few months sufficed to convince him that the door 
of fame was for the present closed against him; no 
| fostering wing was spread to shelter him, no patron 
took him by the hand, and the publishers were slow 
to accept his youthful and sadly crude compositions. 
Before long he returned to the dwelling of his old 
| master, ta sadder and a wiser man” than he left it. 
| Experience had humbled him, and taught him the 
| necessity of patience and laborious effort; if he would 
excel in his darling pursuit. 
(To be continued in our next.) 











THE BEGGAR'S PRAYER. 
A wrautny merchant of this country once gave the 
following account :—As he was standing at his door, 
a venerable, grey-headed man approached him, and 


asked an alms. He answered him with severity, and 
demanded why ke lived so useless a life. The beggar 
answered that “age had disabled him for labour, and 
he had committed himself to the providence of God 
and the kindness of good people.” The rich man was 
at this time an infidel. He ordered the old man to 
depart, at the same time casting some reflections 
on tle providence of God, The venerable beggar 
descended the steps, and kneeling at the bottom, 
offered up the following prayer :—“ Oh, my gracious 
God ! I thank thee that my bread and water are sure; 
but I pray thee, in thy intercession above, to remem- 
ber this man; he hath reflected on thy providence. 
Father, forgive him! he knows not what he saith.” 
Thus the present scene ended. The words, ‘Father, 
forgive him! he knows not what he saith,” constantly 
rung in the ears of the rich man. He was much: dis- 
concerted the following night. The next day, being 
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| 
knew not why, to Wentworth—and had not Joshua Hunt | 





called on business to a neighbouring town, he over- 
took the old man on the road. As he afterwards 
confessed, the sight almost petrified him with guilt 
and fear. He dismounted, when an interesting con- 
versation ensued. At the close of it, the old man 
remarked, ‘‘ Yesterday I was hungry, and called at 
the door of a rich man. He was angry, and told me 
he did not believe in the providence of God, and bid 
me depart ; but at the next house I had a plentiful 
meal ; and this, mark ye! was at the house of a poor 
woman.” The wealthy man conféssed that at this 
moment he was pierced with a sense of guilt. He 
then gave some money to the poor man, of whom he 
never could hear afterwards; yét the sound of these 
words being impressed on his mind by the last inter- 
view, ‘“‘ He knows not what he saith,” never left him 
till he was brought to Christian repentance. 








Short Arrotws. 


Tre Scriptures do not only present to us what God 
will do for man, but also what man must do for God. 

SLEEP is death’s younger brother, and so like him, 
that I never dare trust him without my prayers. 

1. To know Christ is life eternal. 2. To believe in 
Christ is to have peace with God. 3. To follow Christ 
is to be a true Christian. 4. To be with Christ will be 
heaven itself. 

WE see in the life of the Redeemer a wonderful 
combination—a combination of natures. We admit his 
humanity; and why should we question his divinity ? 
We find many things ascribed to him which cannot 
belong to him as God, and we find many things ascribed 
to him which carinot belong to him as man; and here 
is the solution of the difficulty: “God was manifest in 
the flesh.” God and man in one Christ. 

DEFER not to be wise. How many have ruined them- 
selves by to-morrow’s hopes, by to-morroWw’s prospects, 
and by resolutions made for the morrow; and not for the 
present hour! Life is uncertain: ‘The world is full of 
care, affliction, mortality, and bereavement. Life to 
you is uncertain ; it is therefore irrational, sinful, and 
unwise to put away the invitation that involves all your 
pedce and all your safety. All who are capable of 
thinking and attending to the subject must be either 
accepting or rejecting thé conditions of eternal life. If 
finally rejected, there is ruin; if accepted in deep peni- 
tence of spirit, in faith, in God’s Word, and in hope of 
his Son, there is life eternal. 

WHILE life remains, repose thy confidence only in 
Christ; trust in nothing else, Commit thyself wholly 
to his death ; cover thyself with this alone. And if the 
Lord will judge thee, say, “Lord, I cast the death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: between myself and thy judg- 
ment ;” and if He should say unto thee, “Thou art a 
sinner,” say, “I plate the death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ between me and my sin;” and if He should say, 
“Thou hast deserved condemnation,” say, “ Lord, I cast 
the detith of our Lord Jesns Christ between me and my 
evil deserts, and I offér his merits for that merit which 





| I ought to have had, and have not.” 
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Che Student's Page. 
SERMONS IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE BIBLICAL 
STUDENT. —XVI. 
“ Grow in grace.”—2 Pet. iii. 18. 
Ir you would be a holy, happy, fruitful Christian, you 
must be a growing Christian—* Grow in grace.” 
Let us inquire— 
I. What is the manner of growth in grace ? 
It is— 
1. Growth in the measure of grace, Mark iv. 28; 
1 Thess. iv. 9,10; 1 John ii. 12—14. 
2. Growth in the exercise of grace, Matt. xxv. 16, 
17; 2 Tim. ii. 1. 
3. Growth in the fruitfulness of grace, Phil. i. 11; 
2 Thess. i. 3; 2 Peter i, 5—9. 
II. What are the evidences of growth in grace ? 
1. Habitual progress in the ways of God, Job xvii. 
9; Ps. Ixxxiv. 7; Prov. iv. 18; Phil. iii. 12—14; 
Rev. ii. 19. 
. Steady consistency of walk and conversation, 
1 Thess. iv. 1. 
. Increasing devotedness to the Word of God, 
1 Cor, xv. 58. 
. Victory over besetting sin, John iii. 2; vii. 50, 
51; xix. 39. 
5. Deepened exercises of humility, Job xxvii. 2—6 ; 
xl. 4; xlii. 5, 6. 
6. Discriminating love for divine things, Phil. i. 9. 
7. More spiritual perception of the path of duty, 
Col. i. 9. 
Til. What are the peculiar hindrances to growth in 
grace ? 
1. Self-indulgence, 1 Kings xi. 1—6. 
2. Neglect of religious advantages, Heb. v. 11. 
3. Want of brotherly love, 1 Cor. iii. 1—4. 
. Allowance of false doctrine, Gal. iii. 3, 4; iv. 
9—11; v. 7,8; Rev. ii. 14, 15, 20. 
. Forgetfulness of early impressions, Rev. ii. 4, 
. Lukewarmuess of spirit, Rev. iii. 15. 
. Undue connection with the world, Hos. vii. 8, 9. 
. Neglect of the throne of grace, James iv. 2. 
. What are the means of growth in grace ? 
. Abiding in Christ, John xv. 5. 
. The ministry and ordinances of the Gospel, Ps. 
xcii. 13, 14; Eph. iv. 11, 12; Col. i. 6. 
. A desire for the Word of God, 1 Pet. ii. 2. 
. Watchful and persevering diligence, Isa. xl. 31; 
Heb. vi. 11. 
. Increasing knowledge of the Saviour, 2 Pet. iii. 
18. 
6. The improvement of affliction, John xv. 2. 
7. The outpouring of the Spirit upon the soul, Isa. 
xliv. 3,4; Hos. xiv. 5—7. 
8. Walking in the fear of God, Mal. iv. 2. 
V. What are the fruits of growth in grace ? 
1. The glory of God, John xv, 8; Phil. i, 11. 
2. The encouragement of his people, Ps. xcii. 
14, 15. 
8. The stability of our Christian profession, 1 Thess, 
iii. 12,13; 2 Pet. i. 5—10., 





4, The assurance of our hope in glory, 2 Pet. i, 11. 
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What marks do I perceive upon serious inquiry into 
my state of growth in grace ? 

Is there uniformity in my growth ? 

If I can assure my heart before God that some 
advance has been made, is it accompanied with a deeper 
consciousness of my shortcomings? so that the language 
of my experience is, “ Not as though I had already at- 
tained, either were already perfect.” 





HEATHEN AUTHORS QUOTED IN SCRIPTURE, 
THERE are three instances in which St. Paul, with fine 
taste and ability, accommodated passages from heathen 
authors, when contending with the Gentiles or writing 
to Gentile converts. 

The first is in Acts xvii. 28, where, in his address to 
the Athenians, he quotes the phrase— 

“ For we his offspring are.” 

The passage was originally spoken of the heathen deity 
Jupiter, and is dexterously applied to the true God by 
the Apostle, who draws a very strong and conclusive 
inference from it. 

It is part of the fifth line of the “ Phenomena” of 
Aratus, a Greek poet, physician, and astronomer. 

The “ Phenomena” is an astronomical heroic poem. 
Cicero, when young, translated the whole of it—then 
a great favourite at Rome. 

The second quotation alluded to is in 1 Cor. xv. 33, 
in which passage the Apostle quotes an iambic line, 
which is supposed to have been taken from the writings 
of Menander :— 


* Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 


The last quotation occurs in Titus i, 12, where St. 
Paul quotes from Epimenides, a Cretan poet; the 
general import of which passage is that the Crotans 
were a false people, and united in their character the 
ferocity of the wild beast with the luxury of the domes- 
ticated one. The circumstance of St. Paul styling 
Epimenides a prophet is sufliciently explained by the 
fact of the words poet and prophet being often promis- 
cuously used by the Greeks and Romans. 





STONING. 

WEN the punishment of stoning took place amongst 
the Jews, they led the offender out of the gates of 
the city of Jerusalem, and set him upon an eminence 
two cubits high, with his hands bound behind; then 
one of the witnesses threw a stone at him with great 
violence, aiming about the loins ; if that killed not the 
offender, then both the witnesses heaved up a stone as 
heavy as two men could lift, which was cast at him; if 
that did not kill him, then all the people threw stones 
at him. In Deut. xvii. 7 it is written, “The hands 
of the witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to 
death, and afterward the hands of all the people.” 
Rabbi Akiba, upon this passage, says, that “such 
offenders as were to be stoned were kept until one of 
the feasts.” The criminal, when quite dead, was after- 
wards, for greater ignominy, hanged upon a treo till 
sunset, when the body and the tree were buried 
together, 
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THE CRUCIFIXION. | 

I ASKED the heavens—What foe to God had done 

This unexampled deed? The heavens exclaim, 
“Twas man! and we in horror snatehed the sun 

From such a spectacle of guilt aud shame,” 
Iasked the sea, The sea in fury boiled, 

And answered with his voice of storms, “’ Twas man ! 
My waves in panic at his crimo recoiled, 

Disclosed the abyss, and from the centre ran.” 
I asked the earth. The earth replied, aghast, 

“"Twas man! and such strange pangs my bosom rent, 
That still I groan, and shudder at the past.” 

To man—gay, smiling, thoughtless man—I went, 
And asked him next. He turned a scornful eye, 
Shook his proud head, and deigned me no reply. 








Piblical Expositions, 
IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
—>— 

J. M.—Can aman be moral and not religious? What 
is to be understood by a moral man? 

Certainly. A person may perform many good and 
useful actions, wholly irrespective of any religious 
motives. By a moral man is to be understood not one 
who abstains simply from immorality and vice, but one 
who may be charitable, kind, and beneficent, and appear 
to exercise those virtues which religion inspires, although 
destitute of the true religion of the heart. 

J. W. B—* Lake heed therefore how ye hear: for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have.”—Luke viii. 18. 

These words form asequel to our Lord’s parable of | 
the sewer, which he interprets with regard to hearing 
the word of God. Whosoever hath a certain measure of 
religious knowledge, and takes care to improve it, to 
him a more abundant measure shall be imparted ; bnt 
whosoever hath not—i.e., who, by making no use of 
it, is as if he had it not—from him shall be taken away | 
that which he unprofitably, or without improvement, 
hath. 

We must remark that the verb “to have” is said to 
embrace a two-fold meaning—one denoting possession, 
| and the other implying a proper use or application of | 
the thing possessed. 

F, A. A.— Please to show how 2 Kings ii. 11 can be re- | 
conciled with John iii. 13? 

The words recorded by St. John have no reference 
whatever to the case of Zlijah. The general sense of | 
the verse: “And no man hath ascended up to heaven,” | 
&c. (which may have reference to Prov. xxx. 4), is that | 
no man hath ever ascended to heaven, to bring down this 
knowledge from heaven, Nor can any one except the | 
Son of man (even Christ) reveal the purposes of God | 
for the salvation of man. In other words, no one | 
knoweth the counsels of God but,He who is come;down | 
from God. .And as no one hath ascended into heaven |} 
and returned ‘to earth, so no one is qualified to speak of 
heavenly things but He who, leaving his abode in heaven, 
came down to speak of them. 

J. W. C.—IZf Adam was perfect, how coulil’he sin? | 

God is the only self-sustaining Being. All creatures | 
hold their existence in Him. If they hold their being | 








| would be mere machines. 
' their voluntarily uniting that will with the will of God. 
| The temptation to a holy being is to do a good thing in 
| his own will without reference to the will of God. 


I ee 


in God (“In him we live, and move, and have our 


a xvii. 28), they hold their well-being in 
God. 


All moral creatures must have a will, or else they 
Their perfection consists in 


This 
was exemplified and exercised in the garden of Eden. 
In all other things than the tree of knowledge God’s 
will and our first parents’ will coincided, for God sur- 
rounded them with everything that was agreeable to 
their nature, and imposed upon them no restrictions. 
In the case of the tree of knowledge, God exercised sub- 
missiveness to himself by setting before them a fruit 
exactly adapted to their desires: it was pleasant to the 
sight, good for food, and to be desired to make one wise. 
These were three good things. In themselves, there was 
no sin in pleasing the eye, in being gratified with good 
food, and in becoming wise. An attractive object was thus 
continually before Adam and Eve. They had to sub- 
due their holy will, and to bring it into subjection to the 
will of God. 

The real difficulty is, not that the holy creature fell, 
but, how could voluntary agents in every feeling, thought, 
and act, continually subject their own will to the will of 
God ? 

To hearken to the voice of his wife was the law of 
nature and the dictate of love; it was a holy thing. 
Adam did so without reference to God’s will respecting 
the fruit of the tree. He had two choices before him, 
both good in themselves. The persuasiveness of the 
wife that he loved attracted his will to gratify her by 
what in itself was attractive to him. His will was 
turned for the moment from the will of God; he 
hearkened to his wife, and he fell. 

Our subtlest temptations do not arise from bad things, 
but from good ones. The great discipline of life is to 
bring our will into complete subjection to the will of 
God. Indeed, the marvellous wonder of heaven is that, 
for all eternity, voluntary beings will unceasingly volun- 
tarily keep their will, in every feeling, thought, and 
action, under voluntary subjection te the will of God. 

This is to be done—1. By the experienced misery of 
the wretchedness of self-will. 2. By the power of the 
inhabitation of God—* God in all.”—1 Cor. xv. 28. 

ENQUIRER.— What are the qualifications necessary 
Sor a person engaged in Sunday-school teaching ? 

We can scarcely answer this question within our 
limited space; but we may comprehend the essentials 
in.a few lines. 

I.—Personal piety, leading to— 

Prayer for God’s blessing on his labours. 

A conviction that he is working for God, and, so to 
speak, with God. 

A firm belief that none of God’s servants, working 
in a holy cause, ever work in vain. 

A fondness for children. 

A mind desiring to be taught while teaching. 

A mind willing to persevere, though events bo 
discouraging. 

II.—The ability to control self and to control others, 

manifesting itself by— 
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The power of commanding obedience, 

The tact to obtain order. 

Steadiness in preserving order when obtained. 

111.—Personal conduct. 

A devotional manner when engaged in devotional 
duties. 

Freedom from partiality and favouritism. 

Exemption from fancies, whims, and crotchets 

Decision in tone, in words, in actions, 

Willingness to work, and to disregard troubie. 

Punctual— doing the work of the hour at the hour 
appointed. 

Methodical—to have things in their order. 

Neat—to have things in their places. 

Care—to enjoin nothing that ought not to be en- 
joined; and care, that whatever is ordered, 
promised, or threatened, shall be fulfilled. 

Kindness—romembering that it is the golden key 
to the human heart. 

Gentleness: sceking to conquer the most unruly 
children by the irresistible force of gentleness. 
Pleasing manner of speaking—bearing in mind 
that one drop of honey catcheth more flies 

than a spoonful of vinegar, 

Patience—remembering Him who endured and 
endureth the ‘‘ contradiction of sinners,” 

Good temper--in order to bring perpetual sun- 
shine into the school-room, 

IV.— Apt to teach, and possessed of knowledge. 

Water cannot rise above its level, and from no- 
thing nothing can come ; no man can effectually 
teach that which he does not himself under- 
stand: therefore, with every Sunday-school 
teacher, knowledge is power. 

A knowledge of character, and power of discrimi- 
nation—to distinguish between inability and 
unwillingness, 

The power of adapting the subject taught to the 
understanding of the learner. 

The art of picture-making. All children love pic- 
tures, and all understand them; and a subject 
that is presented to the mind as a picture will 
be retained. 

A love of Saxon English—leading the teacher to 
macadamise all hard words, and to use the 
words only that the pupils understand. To these 
acquirements must be added— 

A mind well stored with scriptural truth—so as to 
know what is truth, and so as to perceive, in 
every mixed questie:, where truth ends, and 
where error vegins, or how much error is 
blended with the truth ; and, above all, he must 
be 

A man of prayer—remembering that to work 
without prayer, or to pray without working, is 
alike unworthy of the Christian, and unfits the 
teacher for the sacred office of teaching, 


To our correspondent we would say, If it be not your lot 
to have several talents, then seck to use wisely even the 
talent that God has entrusted to your care; and ere 
long more talents will be bestowed: the taught shall’ 
prosper, and the teacher shall be taught while teaching. 








SEEK not to be rich, but happy. The one lies in 
bags; the other in a pious and contented mind, which 


; Tally salt, or bitter, so that if the thirsty traveller 





wealth can never give, 
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THE MIRAGE OF THE DESERT. 
Isa. XXxv. 7. 
GENERALLY speaking, in the desert there are few 
springs of water, some of them at the distance of four, 
six, and eight days’ journey from one another, and 
not all of sweet water—on the contrary, it is gene- 


drinks of it, it increases his thirst, and he suffers 
more than before. But when the calamity happens 
that the next well, which is so anxiously sought for, 
is found dry, the misery of such a situation cannot 
well be described. The camels, which afford the only 
means of escape, are so thirsty, that they cannot pro- 
ceed to another well; and if the travellers kill them, 
to extract the little liquid which remains in their 
stomachs, they themselves cannot advance any 
farther. The situation is dreadful, and admits of no 
resource. Many perish, victims of the most horrible 
thirst. It is then that the value of a cup of water is 
really felt. In short, to be thirsty ina desert, wit cout 
water, exposed to the burning sun, without shelter, 
and no hopes of finding either, is the most terrible 
situation that a man can be placed in, and one of the 
greatest sufferings that a human being can sustain. 
‘The eyes grow inflamed ; the tongue and lips swell; a 
hollow sound is heard in the ears, which brings on 
deafness, and the brain appears to grow thick and 
inflamed. All these feelings arise from the want of a 
little water. 

In the midst of this misery, the deceitful mirage 
appears before the traveller, at no great distance, 
something like a river, or lake of clear, fresh water. 
If, perchance, the traveller is not undeceived, he 
hastens his pace, to reach it sooner. The more he 
advances towards it, the more it recedes from him, 
till at last it vanishes entirely, and the deluded pas- 
senger often asks where is the water he saw at no 
great distance. 








Zouths’ Department. 


AFRAID IN THE DARK—A STORY FOR LITTLE 
GIRLS. 


‘‘ MamMaA, won't you please to leave the light burn- 
ing to-night? it’s so dark,” said Jennie. 

“Then you'll go to sleep all the quicker, Jennie; 
but if I leave the lamp, you and Maggie would be 
awake, talking for I don’t know how long.” 

“* Oh, no, we won’t; will we, Maggie?” 

“ Then if you mean ind to sleep, I don’t see why 
you want the lamp lighted.” 

‘ * Because it’s so dark, and we're afraid of the 
ark.” 

“ Afraid of the dark!” said Mrs. Mason, putting 
the lamp on the table, and sitting down on the bed- 
pre * Pray, what are my brave little girls afraid 
rh) ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, of everything,” said Jennie. 

“ Of ‘everything?’ Poor children! I am very 
sorry for you; but I never heard of any lions or bears 
around here; did you?” 
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“Oh, now, mamma, you're laughing at us. You 
know we didn’t mean lions, or bears, or such kind of 
things.” 

“ Well, what kind of ‘things’ do you mean, 
then? A great many years ago children used to be 
afraid to go to bed because of the thieves. There 
was some sense in their fear, then, because there really 
were. thieves, and they used to do terrible things 
sometimes; but it’s a great while since I have heard 
of any in this part of thecountry.” 

** We don’t care about the thieves,” said Maggie, a 
little bit cross, for she was beginning to feel somewhat 
ashamed of her fears. ‘It is not that we are afraid 

f,? 

‘“T can’t think of anything but thieves; and they, 
if they got into the house, would have to pass the 
parlour door; and I don’t believe they could do that 
without our seeing them; and I promise you that if 
I do see one , L won’t be so frightened as to sit 
still and let him come up-stairs and carry you off. 
Now, haven’t I disposed of ‘ everything ?’” 

“Why, mamma, Maggie’s afraid of ghosts.” 

“ Now, Jennie, are you not ashamed? I am not 
one bit more afraid of them than you are,” cried 
Maggie, indignantly. 

“My dear little girls, I have lived a great many 
years longer in the world than either of you, and [ 
never saw a ghost, and I never saw any one that had 
seen one. But even if there were such things, I don’t 
see what object any of them would have in paying 
you a visit. Good spirits have something better to do 
than to go wandering about the world, frightening 
silly little girls; and as for evil spirits, I think our 
heavenly Father would not permit them to amuse 
themselves at the expense of any of his children.” 

“Oh, mamma, we did not really believe there were 
any such things as ghosts, but don’t you know how 
queerly things look in the dark sometimes? not a bit 
like themselves, so you can imagine them almost any- 
thing,” said Maggie. 

“Yes, my child, and I remember that I was once 
as foolish as you, and that though such fears are 
foolish, they are not altogether unnatural.” 

** Why, mamma, were you ever afraid of anything?” 
cried Maggie, in her surprise lifting her curly head 
from the pillow, into which she had buried it at the 
thought of those fearful images her brain had con- 
jured. 
ma I never would have guessed it, mamma; 1’m sure 
you go around the house at night without a lamp, as 
brave as anything,” said Jennie. 

“ Well, Y don't go looking all the time for ghosts 
and robbers, and all sorts of imaginary horrors, as 
you would do, or as I might have done myself when 
I was a little girl.” 

“Then you really were as bad as Jennie and I! 
Do tell us something that frightened you, mamma.” 

‘‘ Well, I remember one night waking up, and look- 
ing around the room for something to be afraid of, 
I suppose; and as when one is determined to be 
frightened’ they’re sure to find something, so I at last 
succeeded in discovering, as I thought, a just cause 
of alarm.” 

“Qh, mamma, what did you see?” cried both 
children. 

“I saw, or thought I saw, something white moving 
on the other side of the room. It looked very strange 
and frightful, I thought, so I held my breath, and 
peered at it through the darkness While I was 
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watching it, it moved again; yes, it certainly did 
keep moving. I thought of all sorts of possible and 
impossible things, and how I did wish my mother 
would wake !” 

“Why,” said Jennie, “I never think of being 
afraid when I sleep with you, mamma; I feel just as 
safe as can be!” 

“ Ah, Jennie, if you felt as much trust and con- 
fidence in our heavenly Father as you do in me, you 
would soon overcome all your fear of the dark.” 

“Oh, please go on, mamma,” cried Maggie, who had 
been listening breathless to her mother’s story, and 
was impatient of any interruption. 

“My excitement soon reached its height, and I 
uttered a loud scream which awoke my mother. She 
soon discovered the cause of my alarm, and, lighting 
the candle, bade me see for myself what the fearful 
object was; and what do you think it proved to be, 
children ?” 

“Oh, I suppose” cried Maggie, “there was some- 
body in the room !” 

‘* I don’t believe there was anybody,” said Jennie; 
“T guess it was only some clothes lying on a chair.” 

‘* Clothes don’t move,” said Maggie. 

“Tf you look at them long enough,” said Jennie, 
“and imagine they do, they seem to move.” 

“You've come pretty near it, Jennie; it was a 
curtain ; and the window being open, the breeze caused 
the curtain to sway gently backwards and forwards.” 

‘Qh, only a curtain!” cried Maggie, in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

“Yes, that was all; and if you would only deter- 
mine, when you see anything at night that alarms 
you, to get up and see for yourself what it is, you 
would often find the terrible object to be ‘only a 
curtain,’ or, perhaps, something even less frightful. 
There is an old saying among the Irish, ‘ Watch 
well by daylight, but keep no watch in darkness, 
for then, in an especial manner, God watches over 
you.’” 

‘*Oh, mamma, what a pretty idea!” said Jennie. 

“ Yes, it is a beautiful thought, and shows a sweet 
trust in the care of that loving Father ‘ who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps.’ You know the Bible says, ‘The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him ;’ so, if my little girls really love him, and 
will ask him to take care of them, I do not see what 
they have to fear.” 

‘*T know, mamma,” said Maggie, timidly; “ but 
when I’m frightened, God seems so far off.” 

“You must try, my child, not to think of him as 
far off just because you cannot see him. You say 
that when you sleep with me you never feel afraid, 
and yet in the dark youcannotseeme. You must learn 
to ‘live by faith,’ not by ‘sight,’ my dear children, 
and the older you grow the more you will feel your 
need of that faith. There may come many dark hours 
in your lives—you may be called to pass through 
many trials—and then, if you cannot look through the 
darkness to the Sun of Righteousness beyond, if you 
cannot walk trustfully on through it all, in humble 
faith that a loving Father is watching over you and 
leading you by the way that seems to Him best, into 
the regions of light beyond, I fear, dear children, that 
you will be lost for ever in the darkness. I did not 
mean to talk to youso long. Itis late now, and I must 
leave you ; but I want you both, before you go to sleep, 
to ask God to watch over you and keep you safe this 
night, for his dear Son’s sake.” 
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Then Mrs. Mason bade theta “good night,” and 
was going, when Jennie said— 

* Please take the light, mamma; we don’t feel a 
bit afraid now.” : 

“No,” added Maggie, “ and we'll try never to be so 
foolish again.” 








ELEGY ON A CANARY BIRD. 


TiErE lies the cold, but priceless clay 
Of my beloved Dicky ! 

How good he was! How blithe, how gay! 
How winsome, tame, and tricky ! 


Think not the strange costume he wore, 
Marked him an empty fellow ; 

A faithful heart was covered o’er 
By that quaint suit of yellow. 


And now he would deligat me still, 
But for his fatal illness ! 

I knew my precious bird was ill, 
By his unwonted stillness, 


And how it wrang my inmost heart 
To watch my darlitig moping ; 
Until I saw his life depart, 
I could not give up hoping. 


Faintiy he hung his little head, 
And drooped his wings about him; 
And sinking on his groundsel bed, 
He flew away without them ! 


One little pant! One little sich ! 
One little troublous shiver! 

Oh, happy bird! Is this to die, 
With scarce a groan, or quiver ? 


Know, then, my little friends, that I, 
In life, dear Dick respected ; 

And when my darling came to die, 
I this small stone erected. 








TEN DIRECTIONS FOR THE TEN DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
RIGHT USE OF TEMPORAL RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL 
BLESSINGS, BLESSINGS. 


Wish for them Cautiously. | Prize them Inestimably. 
Ask for them Submissively. | Seek for them Earnestly. 
Obtain them Honestly, Pray for them. Daily. 
Accept them Humbly. Ponder them Frequently. 
Employ them Lavfally. Wait for them Patiently. 
Tmpart them Liberally. Receive them Joyfully. 
Esteem them Moderately. Enjoy them Thankfully. 
Use them Subserviently, Improve them Carefully. 
Forego them Easily. | Hold them Dependently. 
Resign them Willingly. Grasp them Eternally. 





* Using this world, as not | . ‘Set your affection on } 
abusing it” (1 Cor. vii. 31). | things above” (Col. iii. 2). 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN'S HEIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CIANNINGS,” “MRS, HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES,” ETC, 


—+ 
CHAPTER XLVII, 
NEWS FOR TREVLYN HOLD, 

Tit hour was growing late, George Ryle began to say 
that he could wait no longer, either for Rupert or for 
Mr. Chattaway. It was getting on for eleven, and 
neither of them had comein. On George’s return home 
from Barmester subsequent to the examination, he spoke 
to Mrs. Ryle of the invitation he wished to give Rupert 
for a few days, just to let the first brunt of the unpleasant- 
ness blow over between him and the Hold; and Mrs. 
Ryle had been pleased to acquiesce. George at once 
walked to the Hold, intending to bring Rupert back 
with him, Mr; Chattaway according pefmission. He 
knew Rupert had walked from Barmester: Bluck. the 
farrier had met Rupert, weary with his journey, close to 
Mr. Chattaway’s grounds; and Bluck had mentioned 
this to George, whom he chanced to meet; therefore 
George assumed Rupert to be at the Hold. In that, 
however, he was mistaken. 

When Mr, and Mrs. Chattaway and Miss Diana had 
driven home from Barmester, they were met with curious 
faces, eagér questions, for the result of the day’s pro- 
ceedings had not yet reached the Hold, It added to the 
terrible mortification already gnawing the heart of Mr, 
Chattaway to have to confess that Rupert was discharged. 
He had been too outspoken that morning, before his 
children and household, of the certain punishment in 
store for Rupert—the committal for trial. 

And the mortification was destined to be increased on 
another score. While they were seated at refreshment 
—a sort of tea-dinner—Cris came in from Blackstone 
with some news, The Government inspectors had been 
there that day, and had chosen to put themselves out 
on account of the absence of Mr, Chattaway, whom they 
had reason to expect would be at the office. 

“They mean mischief, 1 am sure,” observed Cris. 
“How far can they interfere? ” he asked, turning to his 
father. “Can they force you to go to the expense they 
hint at?” 

Mr. Chattaway really did not know. He-sat looking 
surly and gloomy, buried in rumination, and by-and-by 
he rose and left the room. Soon after this, George Ryle 
entered. He mentioned the object of his coming, and 
Mrs. Chattaway eagerly caught at it as some great 
relief: no one but herself knew how she was dreading 
the meeting between her husband and Rupert. But 
Miss Diana, contrary to her usual custom of indepen- 
dent action, would not také upon herself'to give consent : 
the matter must be referred, she said, to Mr. Chattaway. 

So George waited : waited and waited. It.was a most 
uncomfortable evening. Mrs. Chattaway was palpably 
nervous and anxious, and Mande, who sat apart, as if 
conscious that Rupert's fault in ‘some degree reflected 
upon her, his sister, was as white as a sheet. “It was 
nearly eleven when George rose to leave. Rupert, it 
must be cupposed, had taken shelter somewhere for the 
night, and Mr. Chattaway did not appear ‘to be ina 
hurry to come in, None of them had any idea where 
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had only supposed him to be going to the out-buildings, 

The whole flood of bright moonlight came flushing on 
George Ryle, as he stood for a moment at the docr of 
Trevlyn Hold. He lifted his face to it, thinking how 
beautiful it was, when the door was softly pulled open 
behind him, and Maude came out, pale and shivering. 

“Forgive my following you, George,” she whispered, 
in a pleading, deprecating tone. “I could not ask you 
before them, but I am ill with the suspense. Tell me, 
is the danger over for Rupert?” 

George took her handsin his. He looked down with 
grave pity, with tender fondness, upon the unhappy 
girl; but he hesitated in his answer. 

“It may be better—it may be necessary—that I 
should know the worst,” she urged. “Otherwise I 
would not ask you. Upon any trifle of fresh evidence 
Mr. Chattaway can cause Rupert to be taken up again 
—is it not so? Were Jim Sanders to come forward 
and swear to the truth of what Bridget asserts that he 
said, Mr. Chattaway could have Rupert arrested a 
second time. ‘Tell me, George, is it not so?” 

“T fear it is’ he answered. 

She sighed heavily, bending her head down on 
George’s hand, as it held both of hers, and there came 
up to him a half breathed whisper of pain. “Do you 
believe he did it?” 

“Maude, my darling, I do believe he did it; you ask 
me for the truth, and I will not give you aught else, 
but I believe that he must have been in a state of mad- 
ness, unconscious of his actions.” 

“What can be done? ” sho gasped. 

“Nothing in the world, save to enileavour to con- 
ciliate Mr, Chattaway. If he can bo appeased, the 
danger will pass away.” 

“ He never will!” she uttered in her distress. “He 
will think of the value of the ricks, and the money lost 
to him. George, if it comes to the worst—if they try 
Rupert, I shall die.” 

“Hush, my dear, hush! Try and look on the bright 
side of things, Maude; your grieving now cannot bene- 
fit Rupert, and will harm you. Nothing shall be left 
undone on my part to serve Rupert. I wish I had 
more influence with Mr. Chattaway.” 

“No one has any influence with him, no one in the 
world; unless it is my Aunt Diana.” 

“She has—and I can talk to her as I could not to 
Chattaway. I intend to see her privately in the morn- 
ing. My child, how you shiver! ” 

“T can’t help it,” pleaded Maude, helplessly, “I 
wish I knew where Rupert is now—where he has gone 
to-night.” 

“He has taken shelter somewhere. It is just possible 
that he may be at Trevlyn Farm. I hope I shall find 
him there.” 

Maude’s troubled heart echoed the wish; and George 
quitted her and went on his way. Before he was quite 
out of sight, he turned round to take a last look at her; 
she was standing still in the white moonlight, hor hands 
clasped; her face one sad expression of distress, fear, 
and despair, <A vague feeling of superstition came over 
George that this despondency of Maude’s bore an 
ill omen for poor Rupert, But he could not have told 
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why the ‘idea should have come to him, and he threw it 
from him as a foolish one. 

Maude returned in-doors, and they waited yet for 
Mr. Chattaway. It was hard upon midnight when he 
returned, and he found everybody up—ladies, children, 
and servants. In times of excitement—and this was 
surely one—people are not anxious to retire early to 
rest: the family waited up for Mr, Chattaway, the 
servants to gossip. 

He came in with his face scratched and a bruise over 
one eye. The servant stared at him in astonishment, 
and he noticed, as his master unbuttoned a light over- 
coat that he wore, that the front of his shirt was torn. 
Mr. Chattaway was not a master to be questioned by 
his servants, and the man went off to the kitchen and 
imparted the news, 

“Good heavens, papa! what have you done to your 
face ?” 

The exclamation came from Octave, who was the first 
to catch sight of him as he entered the room. Mr. 
Chattaway responded by an angry demand why they 
were not in bed, what they did sitting up at that hour, 
and he began to light the bed candles. 

“What have you done to your face?” reiterated 
Miss Diana, coming close to him to take a near view. 

“ Nothing,” was his curt response. 

© Where's the use of saying that?” retorted Miss 
Diana, “Something is the matter with it. It looks 
as though you had been fighting. And your shirt’s 
torn!” 

“T tell you there's nothing the matter with it; or 
with my shirt, either,” he testily said. “Can’t you 
take an answer ? ” 

It was apparent that they should get no good by 
pressing the question; he was not in a mood to satisfy 
them, And as if to put a final end to it, he took a 
candle and went up to his chamber. 

The night passed, and the morning found them, as 
usual, assembled at breakfast. All were there; all, 
excepting the absent Rupert: no tidings had come of 
him. The scratches were less apparent this morning, 
and the bruise was but a slight one: warm water is a 
great softener of such defects. Cris, in his indifferent 
vanner, said the squire must have walked bang up 
avainst the hanging branch of a thorny tree; and the 
éxplaration looked 1 feasible one. 

By tacit consent, as it were, they avoided all men- 
tion of Rupert. It is possible that even Miss Diana did 
not care to mention his name to Mr, Chattaway. In 
tbe midst of a dead silence, there came a short and 
awkward knock at the breakfast-room door, and Hatch, 
one of the labourers about the farm, thrust his head in. 

“Might I say a word to the squire ?” 

He was bid come forward, and he did so, sidaiihe as 
gingerly on the carpet as his heavy shoes would permit, 
“ Jim Sanders is back, sir,’’ said he. 

Mr. Chatéaway started up, a certain flashing light in 
his dull eyes that boded no good for Jim. “ Where is 
he?” he eried. ‘ How do you know it?” 

Ted the cow-boy have just seen him at work at 
Mr. Ryle’s as usual, sir, I thought you might like to 
know it, and I made bold to come in and tell ye. Ted 
asked him where he had runned away to yesterday, and 
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Jim answered as he had not runned at all; that he had 


only overslep’ hisself.”” 

Pushing by Hatch, who stood in stolid slowness, Mr. 
Chattaway quitted the room, leaving his family with 
eager eyes anid questioning tongues. Cris hastened 
after him, and Hatch waited to reply to Miss Diana 
Treviyn. But he knew no more, he told her; nothing 
but what Ted the cow-boy had said, and he, Hatch, 
had just repeated. The place was up on end with talk 
this morfiing, he concluded. 

“Hatch,” interposed Mrs. Chattatvay, taking courage 
to speak as he was turning away, “you say people are 
talking much. Did you happen to hear them mention 
Mr. Rupert? where he can have got to? or anything 
of that ?” 

Hatch began to rub his head : you may remember he 
was addicted to it in moments of perplexity. ‘“ Well, 
yes, I did,” said he. “ They be a-talking about it nowin 
the big sheep-pen.” 

“What are they saying?” asked Mrs. Chattaway, 
the eagerness of her tone tempered by a latent dread. 

But the man never answered; he rubbed more 
slowly than before, and turned his straw hat gently 
round on the other hand, staring hard at his mistress. 

“Did you not hear Madam’s question, Hatch,” 
sharply asked Miss Diana. “ Why don’t you answer it ? ” 

“*Cause I don’t like to,” responded stolid Hatch. 
“Happen Madam mayn’t like to hear the answer to’t, 
Miss Diana.” 

“Yes, I shall, Hatch,” too ‘incantiously spoke Mrs. 
Chattaway. “ What are they saying about him?” 

“Well, they be saying that he’s dead.” 

She—Mrs. Chattaway—stood motionless, unable, as it 
seemed, to understand the words, 

“ What do you say, Hatch?” angrily demanded Miss 
Diana, thinking what a simpleton the man‘ was to listen 
to or repeat such tales. 

“They be saying that Mr. Rupeért’s dead,” equably 
repeated Hatch; “that he was killed down in the little 
grove last night, as you go through the fields to Bar- 
brook. I didn’t like to tell the squire on’t, ’cause they 
be saying that if he be killed, happen it be the squire 
that have killed him.” 

Had Mrs. Chattaway turned to stone? ‘With eyes 
dilating, and blanched face, she stood like a statue 
Miss Diana, looking it must be owned not very rosy 
herself, took her by the arm and gently shook her. 

“Oh, Diana!” 

Mrs. Chattaway’s wailing cry of terror was echoed in 
different words from the unhappy young Yadies, and 
Miss Diana had some difficulty in calming them. 

“You are 4 fool, Hatch!” she angrily exclaimed. 
“ How dare you repeat anything so infamotis ? ” 

“Hatch,” cried Octave, placing herself béfore the 
man, “if my brother were here he would ktlotk you 
down. Do you see that you have frightened. miatama? 
that Miss Maude is shaking so that she cin’t speak ? 
Take you care that the squire docs not discharge you 
for this.” 

“Ym sorry I said it, miss,” retarned Hatch. “Tt is 
what they be saying in the sheep-pen. H:tppen it 
might be the master did it, they said. It ain’t obliged 
te be him ‘any the more for that, Miss Octave.” 





“Octave, be quiet,’ interposed the ruling voice of 
Miss Diana. “Girls, be still. Now, Hatch, what is it 
that you have heard about Mr. Rupert ?” 

“That he was killed last night, Miss Diana. 
said it in the sheep-pen.” 

“ Who said it?” she asked. 

Hatch turned his hat rowtnd ih consideration. “I 
don’t rightly call to mind.» They was a-talking of it 
together.” 

Miss Diana might have wasted time in asking which 
of the men were in the sheep-pén, and other bootless 
questions; but she was not a dreamer, like Mrs. Chatta- 
way: rather a worker. “Remain here, all of you,” 
she said, in an authoritative tone. “Edith, keép them 
with you. I will soon inquire into this absurd mistake.” 

Mrs. Chattaway had sutk on het chair then, and 
Maude’s face was hidden on her lap. Octave was fol- 
lowing Miss Diaria. The latter tirnéd, and spoke ina 
whisper— , 

“No, Octave; I shall go alone. Have you not the 
sense to see that it is best that I should do so? ” 

She went straight offto the sheep-pen, and Hatch fol- 
lowed her. But it was empty now. The men had 
dispersed to their several occupations, and Miss Diana 
did not know where. to look for them. “Hatch,” she 
said, turning to the man as a last resource, “ tell me 
exactly what you heard the men say, and who said it.” 

Hatch could not have told exactly, had it been to 
save his life. He thought that not one of the men had 
asserted it as a fact, but as hearsay. And the remark, 
connecting Mr. Chattaway with it, was entirely a 
gratuitous one. Miss Diana looked around ler, won- 
dering where she could go for further information. She 
desired that, and yet she did not like to ask too openly 
for it, to make any stir about it: from the first moment 
that Hatch had spoken, there had been rising up before 
her like an ugly picture, like a dream to be shunned, the 
scratched and bruised face of Mr. Chattaway. 

Cris came out of the stables, and she made a sign to 
him. He advanced to mect her. “ Where is your 
father, Cris?” she asked. 

“Off to Barbrook,” returnéd Cris. “Sam wasn’t long 
getting his horse ready, was he? He is gone to order 
Bowen to look after Mr. Jim Sanders.” 

“Cris, have you heard this report about Rupert?” 
she resumed, the hushed tone of her voice imparting to 
Cris’s éar 4 Vague sense of something unpléasant. 

“T have not heard any report about him,” returned 
Cris. “ What is the report? ‘That he’s dead?” 

“Yes, Cris; that he is dead.” 

Cris had spoken in a half-jestitig, lialf-sneering tone; 
but his face changed at the answer, puzzled consterna- 
tion pervading its every feature. “What on earth do 
you mean, Aunt Diana? Rupert——” 

* Good morning, Miss Diana,” 

They turned to behold George Ryle. He had come 
up thus early to know if they had news of Rupert. The 
scared expression of their faces struck him that some- 
thing was amiss. 

“You have bad news, T sé, What is it?” 

Miss Diana rapidly turned over a question in her mind. 
Should she mention this report to George? Yes; he 
was thoroughly trustworthy; and he might be of use. 
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“Hatch came in a few minutes ago, and frightened } 


us very greatly,” she said. “I was just telling Cris of 

it, The man says there’s a report goirig about that 

Rupert is—is”—she scarcely liked to bring it out in all 
| its nakedness—* is dead.” 

* What?” uttered George. 
“That he has been killed,” continuéd Miss Diana. 
| “George, I want to get at the truth of it.” 

He could not rejoin just at first. News, such as that, 
takes time in the revolving. He could only look at 
them alternately, his heart, for Rupért’s sake, beating 
fast. Miss Diatia repeated what Hatch had said. 
“George,” she concluded, “I cannot go looking after 
these men, examining into the truth or falsehood of the 
report, but you might.” 

He started impulsively away ere she had well done 
speaking ; he found Hatch, ascertained which of the men 
had been in the sheep-pen talking, and then hastened 
over the field. Cris was following him, but Miss Diana 
caught him by the arm. 

“Not you, Cris; stop where you are.” 
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“Stop where I am?” returned Cris, indignantly, who | 
had a very great objection to be interfered with by Miss | 
| Diana. “I shall not, indeed. I don’t pretend to have | 
| had much love for Rupert, but I’m sure I shall look | 
| after it if there’s such a report as that about. He must | 
| have killed himself, if he is dead.” 

But Miss Diana kept her hand upon him. “ Cris, 

remain where you are, I say. They are connecting 
| your father’s name with it in a manner I do not under- 
| stand, and it will be better that you should be still 
| until we know more,” 
| She went on to the house as she spoke. Cris stared 
| after her in blank dismay, wondering what could be the 

meaning of the words she had spoken, yet sufficiently 
| discomposed by them to give up for once his own will, 
| and remain quiet, as she had said, 
| Meanwhile Mr, Chattaway, unconscious of the comi- 
| motion at the Hold, was galloping towards Barbrook. 
He reined in at the police-station, and Bowen came out 
to him. 

“T know what you have come about, Mr. Chattaway,” 
cried out the man, before that gentleman could speak. 
“Tt’s to tell us that Jim Sanders has turnéd up. We 
know all about it, and Dumps is goné after him. Tang 
the boy! giving us all this bother.” 

“Tl have him punished, Bowen.” 

“Well, sir, it’s to know whether he won’t get enough 
punishment as it is, His going off looks uncommonly 
suspicious—as I said yesterday. As if lie had had a 
finger in the pie.” 

“Is Dumps going to bring him on here ?” 

“ Right away, as fastas he van march him. Impu- 
dent monkey! going to his work at his master’s this 
morning, just as if nothing had happened! Dumps ’ll 
beon to him. They won’t be long, sir.” 

“Then I'll wait,” decided Mr. Chattaway. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE REVELATION OF MR. JAMES SANDERS. 
Grorcr RYLE speedily found the mén spoken of by 





Hatch as having been partakers of the Gonversation in the 
sheep-pen. But he could gather no more certainty from 
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them than Miss Diaiia had gathered from Hatch. Upon 
endeavouring to trace the report to its source—or, 
rather, to whence they heard it—he succeeded in find- 
ing out that one man alone had brought it to the Hold ; 
that it wos he who lad told the rest. This man declared 
he heard it from his wife, and that his wife had heard 
it fem Mrs. Sanders. 

Away sped Géorge Ryle to the cottage of Mrs. San- 
ders. He went throtgh the small grove of trees, spdken 
of in connection With this fresh story; it was decidedly 
the nearest way to Barbrook and to the cottage from 
the upper rdad, bit it was lonely and not much fre- 
quented. He found the woman busy at the work which 
Mr. Dumps’s interruption had not allowed her to finish 
on the previous day—washing. With some unwilling- 
ness on her part, and much circumlocution, George 
drew from her her tale. And to that evening we may 
as well go back for a few minutes, for we shall arrive at 
the conclusion much quicker than Mrs. Sanders will 
tell it us. 

It was dark when she walked home from Barmester— 
Mr. Dumps not having had the politeness to drive her— 
and she found her kitehen as she had left it. Her 
children—she had three besides Jim—were out in the 
world, Jim alone being at home with her. Mrs, San- 
ders lighted a candle, and surveyed the scene of discom- 
fort: grate, black and cold; washing tub on the wooden 
bench, wet clothes lying over it; bricks, sloppy. “ Drat 
that old Dumps!” ejaculated she. “I'd serve him out 
if I could. And Id like to serve out that Jim, too. 
This ¢omies of his dancing up to the Hold after Bridget 
with that precious puppy !” 

She put things tolerably straight for the night, got 
herself some tea, and then sét to thinking, Where was 
Jim? What had become of him? And did he or did 
he not have anything to do with the fire? Never wil- 
fully ; she could answer for that; but accidentally ? She 
looked into vavancy and shook her head in a timorsome 
and doubtful manner, for she knew that torches in rick- 
yards might prove dangerous adjuncts. 

*T wonder what they could do to him for’t, happen 
they proved a8 it were a spark from his torch?” she 
déliberated. “Sure they’d never transport for a acci- 
dent! Dumps said as transportation were too good for 
Jim, but——” 

The sélf-colloquy was interrupted. The door burst 
open, and no less a personage entered than Jim himself, 
And Jim, as it appeared, was in a state of fright, of 
agitation ; his breath was coming fast, and his eyes had 
a wild, terrified stare in them. 

With his presence, Mrs. Sanders’s maternal appre- 
hensions for his future safety merged into anger. She 
laid hold of Jim and shook him—shook him kindly, as 
she expressed it; but poor Jim did not find much kind- 
ness in it. 

“T say, mother, what’s that for? ” 

*hat’s what it’s for,” retorted the mother, giving 
him a sound box on the ear. “ You'll dance out with 
puppies again up to that good-for-nothing minx of a 
Bridget !—and you'll set rick-yards a-fire !—and you'll 
go off and hide yourself, and let the plate We searched by 
the perlice !—and me be drawed into trouble with it, and 
took off by that insolent Dumps in a stick-up gig to 
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Barmester, and lugged afore the court! You'll do that him—and Jim contrived to parry her questions with skill 
| —we need not follow longer the interview. At the close 


again, won’t you? Now, where have you been? ” 


Jim made no return in kind, All the spirit the boy , 
possessed seemed to have gone out of him. He sat down | 


meekly on a broken chair and began to shiver. “ Don’t, 
mother,” said he. “I’ve got a fright.” 

“ Got a fright!” indignantly responded Mrs. Sanders. 
“And what sort of a fright do you suppose you have 
give to others ? Happen Madam Chattaway might have 
died of it, they say. You talk of a fright! Who else 
hasn’t been in a fright since you took the torch into 
that there rick-yard and set the ricks alight ?” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Jim. “TI ain’t afraid of that; I 
didn’t doit. Nora knows I didn’t, and Mr. Apperley 
knows it, and Bridget knows it. I’ve no cause to be 
afeard of that.” 

“Then what are you quaking for?” angrily de- 
manded Mrs, Sanders. 

“T’ve just got a fright,” he answered. “Mother, as 
true as we be here, Mr. Rupert’s dead. I’ve just watched 
him killed.” 

Mrs. Sanders’s first proceeding on the receipt of this 
information was to stare; her second to discredit it, to 
believe that Jim was out of his mind or dreaming; so 
she treated him to a second shaking. “Talk sense, will 
ye?” cried she. 

“T’m nota-talking nonsense,” he answered. “ Mother, 
I tell ye as sure as us two be living here, I see it. It 
were in the grove, up by the leaning field. I saw him 
struck down, and I heard the breath go out of him.” 

The woman began to think there must be something 
in the tale. “It’s Mr. Rupert you be talking of? ” 

“Yes, and it was him as set the rick a-fire. And now 
he’s murdered! Didn’t I run fast away! I was in 
mortal fear.” 

“Who killed him ? ” 

Jim looked round timorously, as if thinking the walls 
might have ears, “I dareden’t say,” he shivered. 

“ But you must say.” 

He shook his head. “No, I’ll never teli it—wi’out 
I’m forced. He might be for killing me. When the 
hue and cry goes about to-morrow as he’s dead, and 
folks is a asking who did it, there’ll be nobbody to 
answer. I shall keep dark,’cause I must. If Ann 
Canham had waited though, and seen it, I’d not ha’ 
minded saying ; she’d ha’ been a witness as I telled the 
truth.” 

“Tf you don’t speak plainer I'll box you,” was the 
interruption. ‘ What about Ann Canham? ” 

“ Well, I met her at the top o’ the leaning field as I 
was turning into’t. That were but a few minutes afore. 
She’d been to work at the parson’s, she said, I say, 
mother, you don’t think they’ll come after me here ?” 
he questioned, his tone full of doubt. 

“They did come after ye, to some purpose,” wrath- 
fully responded Mrs, Sanders, “ My belief is as you’ve 
come home with your head turned, Id like to know 
where you’ve been a-hiding.” 

“T’ve been nowhere, but up in the tallet at master’s,” 
replied Jim. “TI crep’ in thore last night; I was dead 
tired, and I never woke this morning, Tay do make 
one sleep; it’s warmer nor a bed.” 

Leaving Mrs, Sanders to dispute this affirmation with 
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of the night, she knew little more than she had known at 
its commencement, beyond the asserted fact that Rupert 
Trevlyn was killed. Jim went off in the morning to 
his work as usual, and she resumed her labour of the 
day before. Nora had scarcely shown her’ wisdom in 
releasing Jim so quickly; but it may be that to keep 
him longer concealed in the “tallet” was next door to 
an impossibility, 

Mrs, Sanders was interrupted in her work by George 
Ryle. She smoothed down the coarse towel pinned 
before her, and put her hanging hair behind her ears 
as her master entered. She was not much more tidy 
than she had been in the old days, when her children 
used to turn out ragged and dirty. He questioned her 
of the report which had been traced to her, and she dis- 
closed to him what she had heard from Jim. It was 
not much in itself, but it had an air of mystery about 
it that George could not understand and did not like, 
He quitted her to go in search of Jim. 

But another, as we have heard, had taken precedence 
of him in the search after that gentleman—Policeman 
Dumps. Mr. Dumps found him in the out-buildings at 
Trevlyn Farm, feeding the pigs as unconcernedly as 
though nothing had happened. The policeman’s first 
move, fearful perhaps of a second escape, was to clap a 
pair of handcuffs on him. 

“There, you young reptile! You'll go off again, will 
you, after doing murder !” 

Now, in point of fact, Mr. Dumps had really no parti- 
cular reason for using the concluding word. He only 
intended to imply that Mr. Jim’s general delinquency 
of conduct deserved a strong name. Jim took it in a 
different light. 

Tt wasn’t me as murdered him!” he said, terrified 
nearly out of his life at the handcuffs. “TI only see it 
done. What for should I murder him, Mr. Dumps?” 

“Who's talking about murder?” cynically returned 
Dumps, forgetting probably that he had introduced the 
word. “The setting of the rick-yard was enough for 
you, warn’t it, without anything else added on to it?” 

“Oh, you mean the fire,” said Jim, considerably re- 
lieved. “I didn’t do that neither, and there'll be plenty 
to prove it, I thought you meant the murder.” 

Policeman Dumps surveyed his charge critically, un- 
certain what to make of him. He proceeded to ques- 
tioning; setting about it in a cunningly artistic manner 
that was perhaps characteristic of his calling. 

“Which murder might be you a-meaning, pray ?” 

“Mr. Rupert’s.” 

“Mr. —— ‘What be you a-talking of?” uttered 
Dumps in the utmost astonishment, standing stock still 
to stare at Jim, , 

And now Jim Sanders found that he had been caught 
in a trap, one not expressly laid for him. He could 
have bitten out his tongue with vexation. That the 
death of Rupert Trevlyn would become public property 
with morning light, he had never doubted, but he had 
intended to remain silent upon the subject. 

The handcuffs, coupled with the policeman’s sugges- 
tives word, had led him into the mistake—the belief that 
he was taken up for the murder, It was too late t» 
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retract now, and he must make the best of it and put up 
with the consequences, 

“Who says that Mr. Rupert’s murdered?” persisted 
Dumps. 

“So he is,” sullenly answered Jim, “But I didn’t 
do it,” 

Mr. Dumps’s rejoinder was to seize Jim by the collar 
and march him off in the direction of the station as fast 
as his feet could go one before the other. The farming 
men, who had been collecting from two or three parts 
since the policeman’s arrival, followed them to the fold- 
yard gate, and stood there to stare; they supposed he 
was taken on suspicion of having caused the fire. Nora, 
shut up in her dairy, had seen nothing of it, or there’s 
no knowing but she might have flown out to the rescue. 

Not another word was spoken; indeed the pace that 
Mr. Dumps chose to walk prevented it. When they 
reached the station, Mr, Chattaway was inside, talking 
with Bowen, his horse fastened to the side railings which 
ran round the corner of the house, Jim went intoa 
shivering fit at the sight of Mr. Chattaway, and strove 
to hide himself behind Policeman Dumps, 

“So you have turned up, have you!” exclaimed 
Bowen. “And now where did you get to yesterday ?” 

Jim did not answer; he appeared to wish to avoid 
Mr. Chattaway, and he trembled visibly. Bowen was 
on the point of inquiring what made him quake in that 
fashion, when Mr, Chattaway’s voice broke out like a 
peal of thunder. 

“ How dared you be guilty of suppressing evidence ? 
How dared you run away ?” 

Bowen turned the boy round, so that he should 
face him. “ You just state where you got to, Jim 
Sanders.” 

“T didn’t run away,” replied Jim. “I lay down in 
the tallet at the farm atop o’ the hay, and I never woke 
a’most all day yesterday. Miss Dickson, she can say as 
I was there, for she come and found me there at night, 
and she sent me off. There warn’t no cause for me to run 
away,” he somewhat fractiously repeated, as if weary of 
having to harp upon the string. “It wasn’t me that 
fired the rick.” 

“ But you saw it fired?” cried Mr, Chattaway. 

Jim stole round, so as to put Dumps between him and 
the questioner. Mr. Bowen brought him to again. 
“There’s no cause for you to dodge about like that,” 
cried he, repeating Jim’s words, “You just speak 
up the truth; but you are not forced to say anything 
that ’ll criminate yourself.” 

“T can tell ’em,” thought Jim to himself; “it won’t 
hurt him now, It was Mr. Rupert did it,” he said, 
aloud, ‘“ After he got the horsewhipping, he caught up 
the torch and pushed it into one o’ the ricks; and that’s 
the truth, as true as I be living.” 

* You saw him do this ? ” 

“T was a watching all the while. I was round the 
pales. He seemed like one a’most mad with passion, and 
it frighted me. I pulled the burning hay out o’ the 
rick; I thought I pulled it all out, but I suppose a 
spark must ha’ stopped in. I was frighted worse after- 
wards when the flames burst out, and I ran off for 
the engines. I telled Mr.-Apperley as I'd been for 
em when I met him at night, and I telled him true,” 
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The boy’s earnest tones, his honest eyes, the whole 
expression of his face, lifted full to Bowen’s, convinced 
that experienced officer that it was the truth. But he 
chose to gaze still implacably at the culprit, not to relax 
by so much as a semi-tone his sternness of voice. 

“Then what made you go and hide yourself? Come! 
out with the truth.” 

Jim’s eyes fell now, and his face grew confused. “I 
was a’most tired to death,” he said, “and I crep up into 
the tallet at master’s, and I went to sleep. And I never 
woke in the morning, when I ought to ha’ woke.” 

There was just sufficient probability in this for Bowen 
to know that it might be true. Before he could go 
on with his questions he was interrupted by Mr. Chat- 
taway. 

“He has confessed sufficient, Bowen—that it was 
Rupert Trevlyn. But he deserves punishment for the 
trouble he has put everybody to; there must be a fresh 
examination now. Keep him in safety here, and take 
care that he’s not tampered with. I am obliged to go to 
Blackstone to-day, but the hearing can take place to- 
morrow, if you’ll apprise the magistrates, And—Bowen 
—mind you accomplish that other matter to-day that I 
have charged you with.” 

The last sentence, spoken most emphatically and 
slowly, Mr. Chattaway turned round to deliver as he 
was going out. Bowen nodded his head in acquiescence ; 
and Mr. Chattaway mounted his horse and rode off in 
the direction of Blackstone. 

Jim Sanders, looking the picture of ruefulness in his 
handcuffs, stood awkwardly in the corner of the room ; 
it was a square room, with a boarded floor ; a bench ran 
along one side of its whitewashed walls, and a railed-off 
high desk was opposite. Bowen had gone within these 
rails as Mr. Chattaway departed, and was busy writing 
down a few detached words or sentences, that looked like 
memorandums. Dumps was gazing after the. retreating 
figure of Mr. Chatiaway. 

“Dumps, call Chigwell here,” said Bowen, glancing 
at the small door which led into the inner premises. 
“There’s work for you both to-day.” 

But before Dumps could move to do this, he was half 
knocked over by the haste with which somebody entered. 
It was George Ryle. He took in a comprehensive view 
of affairs at a glance: Bowen writing, Dumps doing 
nothing; Mr. Jim Sanders in his handcuffs, 

“ Oh, you have come to grief, have you ? ” said George 
to the latter. “You are just the man I wanted to find, 
Jim. Bowen,” he added, going within the railings and 
lowering his voice to an under-tone, “have you heard of 
this report about Rupert ‘l'revlyn ? ” 

“T have heard he is probably off, sir,” was Bowen’s 
answer. “Two of the men are going out now to look 
after him. Mr. Chattaway has signed a warrant for his 
apprehension.” 

George patsed. “There is a report that he is dead,” 
he resumed. 

“Dead!” echoed Bowen, aghast, “Rupert Trevlyn 
dead! Why, who says it ?” 

George looked round at Jim. The boy stood white 
and shivery; but before any questions could be asked of 
him, Dumps spoke, 

“ He was talking of that,” he said to Bowen, with a 
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movement of the thumb to indicate Jim. “When I 
clapped them handcuffs on him, he turned as scared as a 
girl, and began denying that it was him what did the 
murder. I asked him what he meant by a murder, and 
who was murdered, and he said it was Mr. Rupert 
Trevlyn.” 

The man, Bowen, looked thunder-struck, little as it is 
in the way of police-officers to show emotion of any 
kind. “Why, what grounds can he have had for saying 
that?” he exclaimed, looking keenly at Jim. “Mr. 
Ryle, where did you hear the report ?” 

“T heard it just now at Trevlyn Hold. It had been 
carried there, and would have alarmed them very much 
had they believed it. Mr. Chattaway was away, and 
Miss Trevlyn requested me to inquire into it, and bring 
them news back—as she assumed I should—of its ab- 
surdity. I believe we must go to Jim for information,” 
added George, looking at him as keenly as did Bowen. 
“T have traced the report back to him.” 

Bowen beckoned Jim within the railings, and he 
came; there was just sufficient space for the three to 
cluster there. Dumps stood outside, leaning his elbow 
on the bars. “Have you been doing mischief to Mr, 

Rupert Trevlyn ? ” 

“Me!” echoed Jim—and it was evident that his 
astonishment at Bowen’s question was genuine. “I'd 
not have hurted a hair of his head,” he added, bursting 
into tears. “I couldn’t sleep for vexing over it. It 
wasn’t me,” 

Bowen quietly took off the handcuffs and laid them 
on the desk. “There,” said he, in a kinder tone; 
“now you can talk at your ease. Let us hear about 
this.” 

“T’m afeard, sir,” responded Jim. 

“There’s nothing to be afeard of, if so be as you are 


innocent. Do you know of any ill having happened to | 


Mr. Rupert Trevlyn ?” 

“T know that he’s dead; dead and all for good,” an- 
swered Jim. “They blowed me up for saying it was 
him that set the rick a fire, and I was sorry I had said 
it; but now he’s gone it don’t matter, and I can say still 
that it was him fired it.” 

“ Who blowed you up?” returned Bowen. 

“Some on ’em,” answered Jim, after a moment given 
to considering how he could best evade the question, 
Jim believed it would rot do at all to say, “ Miss Dick- 
son and Madam Chattaway.” Rupert was a favourite 
of the boy’s; he would almost have laid down his life for 
him, 

“Well, what is this about Mr. Rupert? If you are 
afraid to tell me, tell your master there,” suggested 
Bowen. “I’m sure he isa kind master to you; all the 
parish knows that,” 

“It must be told, Jim,” said George Ryle, impres- 
sively, as he laid his hand upon the boy’s shoulder. 
“ What are you afraid of ?” 

“ Mr. Chattaway might kill me for telling, sir,” said 
unwilling Jim, 

“ Nonsense! Mr. Chattaway would be as anxious to 
know the truth as we are,” 

“ But if it was him did it? ” whispered Jim, glancing 
round the whitewashed walls of the room in fear, as he 
had glanced round those of his mother’s cottage, 





A blank pause. Mr. Bowen looked at George, whose 
face had turned hectic with the surprise, the emotion 
the dread that the words brought. “You must speak 
out, Jim,” was all he said. 

“It was in the little grove last night,” rejoined 
the boy. “When I got up to ’em they was having 
words, and ¥ 

“Who were having words? * was George Ryle’s in- 
terruption. 

“Mr. Chattaway and Master Rupert. I was scared, 
and I crep’ in amid the trees, and they never saw me, 
And then I heard blows give, and I looked out and saw 
Mr. Rupert struck down to the earth, and he fell as one 
who hasn’t got no life in him, and I heard the last 
breath go out of his body with a sort of sigh, and I 
knew he was dead. It was just like the sigh as mother’s 
dead brother give when the last breath went out of 
him,” 

“And what then ?—what happened next?” asked 
Bowen. 

“TI don’t know. TI come off then, and got into 
mother’s, I didn’t dare tell her it was Chattaway 
killed him. I wouldn’t tell it now, only you force me.” 

Bowen was revolving things in his mind, this and 
that. “It’s not five minutes ago that Chattaway gave 
me orders to have Rupert 'Trevlyn searched after and 
taken up to-day,” he muttered, more in self-soliloquy 
than to Mr. Ryle. “ He knew that he was skulking some- 
where in the neighbourhood, he said; skulking, that 
was the word, I don’t know what to think of this.” 

Neither did his hearers know what to think of it; 
Mr. Jim Sanders possibly excepted. “I wonder—I 
wonder—” slowly resumed Bowen, a curious light 
coming into his eyes; “I wonder what brought those 
scratches on the face of Mr. Chattaway ? ” 

(To be continued.) 








Hiterary Aotices, 
+ o-— 

Poems and Essays on Subjects of General Interest. 
By Janet Haminton [Murray and Son, Glasgow]. 
"Who could be severe, even were there cause for severity, 
when the author of the poems disarms all eriticism at 
the very outset, by one touching sentenee, in which she 
implores critics to deal tenderly “ with an old woman of 
threescore years and ten, whose only school-room was a 
shoemaker’s hearth, and her only teacher a hard-working 
mother, who, while she plied the spinning-wheel, taught 
her at her knee to read the Bible—the only education 
which mother or daughter ever received’? * 

In justice we must admit that these poems are en- 
titled to praise, even had they been penned under a 
combination of all that was favourable. ‘There is an ease 
and style about them that surprises as well ‘as gratifies, 
and proves that where a natural taste for poetry exists, 
it will surmount all depressing cireumstanees, We 
offer the following extracts :— 


WOMAN. 
There is an element of power 
That suits the need of every hour; 
All wants to which our state gives birth-~ 
The life, the mind, the home, the earth. 
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“Lig woman, From the mother’s breast 
The babe draws life, and strength, and rest ; 
She soothes its pains, its wants supplies, 
With yearning love in heart and eyes. 


A prudent, gentle, loving wife, 

The boon most precious to the life 

Of him to whom her all is given, 

Save love of God, and hope of heaven. 


And who shall teach the infant mind 
The way of truth and peace to find? 
Who teach in wisdom’s pees to tread, 
But she who gives him daily bread? 


Qh, womayp, much to thee is given ; 
Thy mission comes direct from heaven. 
The priceless gems of human life— 

A careful mother, virtuous wife. 


LINES ON THE CALDER. 


Sweet Calder! on thy flowery marge, 
When life was young, I roamed at large, 
With heart that owned no care, no charge, 
Save for my Hay, flower-fraught barge, 
aunch'd on the dancing stream, 
On thy green banks I loved to lie, 
When high the sun, and blue the sky 
Thy silver waters gushing by — 
Watching the trout atid minnow try 
O'er pearly pebbles gleam, 


Here would I dwell, in rustic cot, 
Where primrose tuft, and cowslip knot, 
Foxglove, and sweet forget-me-not, 
So richly gem the sylvan spot, 
And sweetest fragrance shed. 
Again beneath thy bordering trees 
I walk, and breathe the scented breeze, 
*Mid songs of birds, and hum of bees; 
And still the scene each senge can please, 
P Though youth and joy have fled. 


That we may render Janet Hamilton some little ser- 
vice, we will allow the work itself to tell the worthy 
Scotchwoman’s history :— 


‘gnet Hamilton, a name well known to the readers of the 
“Working Man’s Friend,” is a shoemaker’s daughter and a 
shoemaker’s wife, living in Langloan, near Coatbridge. 
She is a very remarkable example of the successful pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties, She never was at school, 
but, as we have already mentioned, her mother taught her 
to read the Bible. This power to read the Scriptures was 
the key by which she has been enabled to unlock the 
treagure-house of English literature, and toe appropriate 
many of its most precious stores. At an early age she be- 
came a shoemaker’s wife, and the mother ef a large family. 
Strange life hers must have been; strange mixture of 
rubbing and scrubbing, reading and dreaming, mending 
and musing, porridge gad poetry. But while she attended 
to the charms of poetry, she did not neglect her home, for 
until she was fifty years of age she read and wrote, mused 
and sung, merely to please heself—the care of her family 
kept her from thinking of fame. But when her sons and 
daughters were able to help in houschold matters, she was 
induced to give some of her thoughts to the public, and in 
the ‘f Working Man’s Friend,” published by Mr. Cassell 
several years ago, she made her firstappearance as anauthor. 
Since then she has published much that has been read and 
admired by superior judges of English literature. Her 
difficulties were at first very great, but her perseverance 
was greater. Often at night, when others slept, she 
thought and composed, retaining the result in her memory 


found too severely ta tax the memory, and Janet felt that 
she must by some means attain the power of writing. A 
woman of her years could not think of going to school ; and 
she was more accustomed to help herself than to be helped 
by others. She set to work, and, after a time, succeeded 
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| a little distance, they might have been mistaken for printed 
Greek. These she can read herself with facility. She has 
| written both prose and poetry in about equal proportions ; 
but as a poet she is best knewn. May the profits arising 
from the sale of her poems reward her toils, and an 
, increasing demand testify that the public appreciate genius, 
and are ready to befriend it; and may persons who have 
been deprived of the advantages of an early education 
remember how much was attained in after life by Janet 
| Hamilton, 
| Moses Right, and Dr. Colenso Wrong. By Dr. 
|Cummiye. [Shaw and Co., Paternoster-row and South- 
ampton-row.] This book contains a series of popular 


lectures, designed to refute the statements and to correct 


| the errors that are to be found in “ Bishop Colenso on 


the Pentateuch.” The work is diyided into eighteen 
chapters, on as many different topics, written in a familiar 
and easy style, and well adapted forthe perusal of persons 
whose time er whose previous course of reading renders 
them unable to study the more valuminaus productions 
that have appeared on this subject. Few men can read 
this litte work without either finding some portion of 
his former information recalled to mind, or gaining 
very useful instruction upon the subjects which have 
been so rashly called into question. 

Sermons. By the Very Rey. the Dean or WatER- 
BoRD, [London: Wertheim and Co.] The above 
sermons, we are informed, were preached in the 
cathedral of Waterford, and in the Chapel Royal, 
Dublin Castle. These discourses possess a double claim 
to commendation : they faithfully present to the reader 
some of the leading truths of the Gospel, and they pos- 
sess the charm of preserving the attention by the clear 
and pleasing style of writing which pervades the entire 
volume. ‘The twelfth sermon is particularly deserving 
of notice: it was preached before a large body of the 
clergy on an especial occasion, and is entitled, “Pre 
Seconp ADyENT.” In this discourse the author endea- 
vours to show that the design of Christ’s second coming 
is not merely to judge the evil and the good, but to 
restore all things to their original order, beauty, and 
perfection ; ta remoye the curse from off the earth; to 
expel Satan from this portion of Gad’s oreation; and to 
establish his kingdom of righteousness and peace on the 
ruins of all other dominions; also. to take to himself his 
great power, and to reign “in Mount Zion, and in 
Jerusalem, and before his ancients gloriously”—to reign 
where he once suffered; to be glorified where he was 
once put to shame; and even here to be manifested to 
men and angels as “the King of kings and Lord of 
lords,” ‘Persons who believe in the personal and pre- 
millenial advent of our Lord will read with pleasure and 
with profit Dean Hoare’s sermon on the second advent. 

Self: its Dangers, Doubts, and Duties. (London: 





| Shaw and Oo.} This well-printed and handsome little , 


volume, in goodly type, is from the pen of the Rey. 


until daylight, and until her husband's leisure admitted of | Robert Maguire, the incumbent of Clerkenwell. Tho 
its being committed to writing. But this, however, was | yo. ig in accordance with the well-known religious 


sentiments of this gentleman, and the title furnishes a fair 
view-of the subjects discussed throughaut the volume. 
The study of this work is calculated to lead to a profit- 
able train of thought—to a becoming atiention to 


in being able to write in neat characters, so shaped that, at | Christian duties, 
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TWO WAYS OF KEEPING A HOLIDAY.—A TEMPERANCE 
TALE. 
CuarTeR III.—Concvusion. 
Thou, filial piety, wert there ; 
And round the ring, benignly bright, 
Dwelt in the luscious, half-shed tear, 
And in the parting word, “ Good night.” 
With thankful hearts and strengthened love, 
The poor old pair, supremely blest, 
Saw the sun sink behind the grove, 
And gained once more their lowly rest. 
BLOOMFIELD. 
Tne happiest day will come to a close ; and as Matt 
and Jenny had a long drive before them, it was 
necessary for them to leave in good time. 

It was a mild and balmy summer's evening. The 
old people walked beside the chaise cart to the end of 
the lane, and then, with many prayers and blessings, 
Jenny parted from her father and mother. She 
watched their receding figures as they retraced their 
steps towards their home, and thought of that saying 
of the wisest of men—“ The hoary head is a*crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness.” 

Baby slept nearly the whole of the way home, and 
Jenny was glad ef her woollen shawl, which wrapped 
him up nicely, and kept him warm. The husband 
and wife, as they rode along, talked of the happy day 
they had spent, “It does any one g to see your 
father and mother, Jenny,” said Matt; “and I feel 
quite proud like to belong to them. Let us hope and 
pray that God will enable us to set as good an example 
to our children, wife, for example is the great thing, 
after all; and if parents would only consider a little 
what immense influence for good or for evil their own 
example would have upon their children, surely it 
nen make them more careful in their behaviour. 
It a fearful thing to lead astray an immortal soul, 
and that soul your own child’s!” 

“T have often thought,” observed Jenny, “ that it 
would be a mercy if it pleased God to take neighbour 
Dunk’s baby. ‘Think what an example that child will 
have before her eyes as she grows up.” 

“Tt is not for us to question the wisdom of God's 
dealings, Jenny. What we, in our ignorance, look 
upon as our severest trials, often prove to be, in the 
end, our greatest blessings; and as regards our 
neighbour's baby, you may be sure that her heavenly 
Father will deal mercifully by her. What we have 
to do is to look at home, and see that, so far as is in 
our power, we do our own duty by the children God 
has given us.” 

It was getting dusk as they entered Covehurst. 
Groups of people were congregated in different parts 
of the main street, all talking earnestly together, not 
merrily or noisily, as is too often the case at holiday 
time, but in a subdued manner which struck both 
Matt and Jenny. 

When they came in sight of their own cottage 
home, there was quite a large number of persons 
collected in the road. There was no cause for Jenny 
to feel uneasy : all her earthly treasures were in the 
cart beside her and on her lap; and yet she felt 
certain something terrible had happened. As they 
drew up to their own door, they saw the, doctor just 
coming out of Mrs. Dunk’s cottage. Neighbour Wad- 
ham was waiting to take his horse and cart back, and, 
as Matt got down from his seat, he said to him— 
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| «Sad affair this, Mr. Holt, Have you heard the 
news?” 

| “We have only just come in from the country,” 

| said Matt, “and have heard nothing. What is the 

matter?” 

“ Matter, indeed! Why, you see, Jem Dunk and 
his wife got to words again, it seems, this morning; 
and he set off to the public-house, and sat drinking 
there for several hours. And then he began quar- 
relling with some men, who accused him of being 
drunk. He denied it; and they then laid a wager 
with him, it seems, that he was not sober enough to 
go in his boat and fetch in the lobster traps, which 
were out in a little creek round beyond the bay, 
Dunk accepted the bet, and, accompanied by one of 
his companions, left the public-house to go down to 
the shore ; having drank off another glass of spirits 
before going. ‘lhey were never seen alive again. 
Some people walking along the top of the cliff saw 
the boat (which was crowded with sail, although a 
stiff breeze was blowing) capsize all at once. ‘They 
gave the alarm in the village, and assistance was sent 
out, but it was too late. Jem Dunk’s body was 
picked up about an hour since; his companion’s has 
not yet been found.” 

“ And poor Mrs. Dunk?” asked Jenny, “ how does 
she bear it?” 

“ She’s well nigh out of her mind, and no wonder ; 
for she says, if she hadn’t begun reproaching him this 
morning, all this might not have happened.” 

Jenny hastened in-doors, and having undressed 
the baby, and put him into his cradle, she went to 
see what she could do to comfort the poor widow. 
It was a heart-rending sight! Jem Dunk’s lifeless 
body — his soul hurried into the presence of his 
Maker, without one moment’s warning, and in such 
a fearful state of sin ! 

“Tf I had but minded what you said to me,” cried 
the unhappy widow, as Jenny entered the cottage— 
“if I had only taken your advice and spoken gently 
to him; but, no! I was too contrary like; and I feel 
as if I drove him to do it—I drove him to do it!” 
and the wretched woman went off into a violent fit 
of hysterics as she uttered these words. 

Jenny soon found she could do little good, and that 
her presence only seemed to aggravate Mrs. Dunk’s 
misery, by recalling to her the advice she had neg- 
lected. She thought, therefore, that the best and 
kindest thing she could do would be to take tempo- 
rary charge of the poor, neglected baby. She took it 
into her own cottage, and took care of it’as she did 
of her own. 

For many days Mrs. Dunk’s life was despaired of, 
but after her husband’s funeral she became ealmer ; 
and it soon became evident that her great sorrow had 
been a blessing to her, and that, if a sadder, she had 
become, by God’s hand, a wiser woman. Matt and 
his wife were true friends to her in her trouble. 
They assisted her to remove to a smaller cottage, 
where she would be able, by following her early busi- 
ness as a laundress, to support herself and child. As 
the first step towards such a result, Jenny persuaded 
her to take the pledge. They felt there was nosecurity 
for her but in so doing. She took their advice, and 
never regretted it. She lived to set a good example 
to her child, and to see her grow up, But there 
was a dark shadow always across her path, which 
nothing could ever evtirely dissipate: she had not 
spoken gently to her husbaud. 
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“OWAVE WE ANY ‘WORD OF GOD?” 


IL—THE TESTIMONY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE TO ITS 
DIVINE AUTHOR. 
Drak JAMES,—I freely admitted, in my former 
letter, that the Church’s recognition of Holy 
Scripture as the Word of God does not, of itself, 
prove the fact. That is to say, that the Church, 
not being herself infallible, cannot expect an 
inquirer to receive her opinion as in itself con- 
clusive and all-sufficient. To be assured, therefore, 
that we really have, in the Bible, the inspired 
Word of God, we must seek something more than 
we find in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England. What those articles do clearly esta- 
blish is this, that the Church holds Holy Scripture 
to be the Word of God, and hence that those who 
would work with her must be in unison with her 
on this fundamental point. Now, in this further 
inquiry, it is a very reasonable and proper ques- 
tion, at the outset, “What does the Scripture 
say of itself?” If God has given to us a written 
revelation of his will, it is not likely that there 
should be any concealment or obscurity about 
it. Such a document may be expected to 
“sneak with authority,” as the Lord Jesus was 
himself said to do while on earth. Hence Mr. 


Jowett, in the last of the Seven Essays, says, not 


unreasonably, “ What is inspiration? The first 
answer is, that idea of Scripture which we gain 
from the knowledge of Scripture.” 

There is a degree of ambiguity about Mr. 
Jowett’s mode of expression, but I take him to 
mean, “Would we know how, and to what 
extent, Scripture is inspired, let us first of all 
see what it says of itself” I have admitted 
this course to be a reasonable one ; let us, then, 
see to what results it will lead us. Let us take 
up the Bible, and see what rank and position it 
claims ; and let us see, also, what it assumes, or 
takes for granted. 

For there is much to be learned from its 
assumptions. Take, for instance, the opening 
page of the Bible, and ponder over it. The 
writer, a man, tells us how this world and its 
inhabitants came into being. He states, plainly, 
that in a certain week, man was created on the 
sixth day. But he also narrates, in a plain, and 
positive, and distinct manner; what God said and 
did on the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
days) Now what does this imply? There is 
not the slightest sign of any intention of writing 
a parable or poem. A more plain and distinct 
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piece of history does not exist. We must sup- 
pose, also, that the writer meant to be believed. 
But how is it possible to believe him, on any 
other supposition than one? No man could 
have informed the writer, or have handed down 
to the writer, information of what God said or 
did before the first human being was created, 
except by Divine teaching. Every conceivable 
hypothesis must trace the authorship up to God 
himself, or else must declare the whole a fiction. 
We may take those passages which speak of the 
Creator’s converse with Adam (Gen. ii. 19 ; iii. 
8, 9), and believe that God taught the first man 
all these things, and that he left a narrative of 
them ; or we may pass on to Exod. xxiv. 12— 
18, and conclude that Moses was then enabled 
to write the history of the Creation, the Fall, 
the Deluge, and Abraham’s call ; but in either 
way we have a Divine communication for the 
use of men. This is plainly asserted in the 
text, and unless we credit this, we must be driven 
to deem the whole to be a fable. At present, 
however, we are merely inquiring, What does 
Scripture say of itself? And, beyond all ques- 
tion, the books of Moses do tell us, plainly and 
unequivocally, that God spoke to Adam, to 
Noah, to Abraham, to Jacob, and to Moses, and 
that he commanded these communications to be 
written in a book. Hence, so far as the Penta- 
teuch is concerned, the evidence of Scripture to 
its own character is, that it was inspired or 
dictated by God. The moment Moses is dead, 
we hear, from God himself (Josh. i. 8), of the 
book of the law which Moses had left, and the 
authority of that book is plainly stated to be 
Divine. Of its origin, we hear again and again. 
“Moses wrote all the words of the Lord,” 
Exod, xxiv. 4. Again, at Exod. xxxiv. 27, we 
hear of another writing. And, many years 
after (Deut. xxxi.), we again hear of Moses’ 
writing, and of his injunction to the Levites, to 
deposit the book in the side of the ark of God. 
Of this “ book of Moses,” or “law of Moses,” we 
hear again and again, in many places of Scrip- 
ture ; and we know that it consisted not merely 
of the Ten Commandments, or the other laws of 
Sinai ; for our Lord himself said, “Have ye not 
read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God 
spake unto him?” Mark xii. 26—thus referring 
us back to the third chapter of Exodus as a part 
of that book. 

You will not wish me to waste time in 
refuting the foolish notion, that He who knew 
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what was in man, and who could read the very 
thoughts of the heart, was, nevertheless, igno- 
rant of what Moses had or had not written! 
Nor does the point we are discussing require me 
to deal with this question, for you will remember 
that our inquiry is, “ What idea of Scripture do 
we derive from itself?” And it is abundantly 
clear that our Lord himself, and his apostles, 
after they had received the Holy Ghost, again 
and again recognised the’ books of Moses, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets, and the Old Testa- 
ment generally, as “the Word of God.” 

Thus, Christ said, “ Have ye not read, that He 
which made them at the beginning made them 
male and female, and said, For this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave 
to his wife” (quoting Gen. ii. 24), Matt. 
xix. 4,5. And again, “ All the righteous blood 
shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous 
Abel,” Matt. xxiii. 35. And again, “ Until the 
day that Noah entered into the ark, and the 
flood came, and destroyed them all,” Luke xvii. 
27. Here we have the narratives of Moses 
appealed to, again and again, as authentic and 
true. And his apostles followed in the same 
testimony : “ By the word of God the heavens 
were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water,’ 2 Peter iii. 5. “He 
(the Holy Ghost) spake in a certain place of the 
seventh day on this wise, And God did rest the 
seventh day from all his works,” Heb. iv. 4. 
“Tt is written, The first man Adam was made 
a@ living soul,” 1 Cor. xv. 45. “ For Adam was 
first formed, then Eve,” 1 Tim. fi. 13. “TI fear, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, 
so your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity that is in Christ,’ 2 Cor. xi. 3. “ By 
one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin,” Rom. v. 12. “By faith Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain,” Heb. xi. 4. “ By faith Enoch was trans- 
lated that he should not see death,” Heb. xi, 5. 
“And spared not the old world, but saved 
Noah,” 2 Peter ii. 5. Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam,” Jude 14. Thus, again and again do 
the apostles, following in the steps of their 
Master, teach us to regard the Old Testament as 
the “ Word of God.” Such was their practice, 
and such was their direct teaching. Our Lord 
frequently repeats, “It is written,” “Have ye 
never read?” “They have Moses and the 
prophets, let them hear them.” “ Have ye not 
read that which was spoken unto you by God?” 





Matt. xxii. 31. “All things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses, and in 
the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me,” 
Luke xxiv. 44. And his apostles tread in his 
steps, saying, “ Which God had promised, by his 
prophets in the Holy Scriptures,” Rom. i. 2. 
“To the Jews were committed the oracles of 
God,” Rom. iii. 2. “Take the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God,” Eph. vi. 17, 
“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” 
2 Tim. iii. 16. “God, who spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets,” Heb, i 1. “ Holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,” 2 Peter i. 21. 

And thus I answer Mr. Jowett’s question, 
“What is the idea of Scripture which we gain 
from the ‘knowledge of it?” One answer was 
given to that question at the time of the Refor- 
mation. In that day a sudden spirit of inquiry 
was seen to spread itself over all Europe. Men, 
by one consent, seemed to throw off the shackles 
which had so long bound them, and refused to 
submit to the dicta of the Church as. infallibly 
true. Everything was searched into and tried. 
A great number of penetrating and inquisitive 
minds appeared almost at one moment. Erasmus 
and Melancthon, Luther and Zuingle, Calvin, 
Ecolampadius, and many others, began to apply 
their minds, with unsparing industry and honesty 
of purpose, to the great question of the rule of 
faith, the standard of truth. Before their in- 
quisitive scrutiny the Church fell—fell, I mean, 
from its position as an infallible standard of 
truth — but the Scriptures rose on its fall. 
Human infallibility could not stand the test ; it 
was tried, and found wanting. But the Word 
of God was exalted, and from that day to this it 
has steadily and constantly ascended to greater 
and greater honour and regard. The judgment 
of all those great men, who changed the whole 
face of Europe, was, that the Holy Scriptures 
declared themselves to be the Word of God. 

We answer, then, without doubt or hesitation, 
that “the idea” of Scripture which we gain 
from itself is that of a Divine revelation, a book 
given to mankind by God. When we take up 
Homer, we soon discover that we are reading & 
poetic romance, founded on historic facta, but not 
one line of which could the author have expected 
his readers to receive as authentic history. The 
same may be said of the historical dramas of 
Shakespeare, or the magnificent poems of Milton. 
Herodotus and Thucydides, on the other hand, 
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offer us, plain historical records, and we receive 
them as such; but, bearing in mind that the 
writers were fallible human beings, and gathered 
their information from other fallible human 
beings, we give to their statements only that 
measure of belief which attaches to all such 
writings. 

But with the books of Holy Scripture the 
case is widely different. Wisdom of the highest 
order has so planned and arranged these writings 
that their opening sentences bring the whole 
matter to an issue. The earliest facts recorded 
| are such as God only (by himself or by one of 
his messengers) could have revealed, Do we 
receive them as from,him, or do we reject them ? 
If the former, then we admit, in so doing, that 
God speaks to us; and thus the whole character 
of the book is decided. We accept it as “the 
Word of God.” But if we stumble at the 
| threshold, if we disbelieve these plain and posi- 
tive assertions of the Scripture, then we do, in 
effect, deny the fact of a Divine revelation, and 
assign to the Book, the Bible, no higher rank 
than that of a collection of old Hebrew legends. 

(To be continued in our next.) 








THE MARTYR, * 
Tuy were shouting, mocking, brawling, 
For another victim calling— 
He wes fast asleep. 
While the angry preetor rated, 
And the lean-ribbed lion waited, 
Still he lay asleep. 


Quick-drawn bolts did not astound him, 

And the entering sunbeam found him 
Taking rest in sleep ; 

Dreaming of a Friend who liveth 

In the Heaven of heavens, and giveth 
His beloved sleep. 


And the slave stood still and wondered, 
While the lordly people thundered 

For the boy asleep— 
Stood aghast to see him smiling, 
Ready, tranquil, unreviling, 

When he rose from sleep. 


And the lion came before him, 
Once, and twice, and thrice; then tore him 
Till he dropped asléep ; 
None to pity or to love him, 
Sand around him, sun above him, 
Where he dropped asleep, 
H. M. 





* Written after seeing Gérome’s famous picture, ‘‘A Martyr in 
the Reign of Dweletian,” in the Intervational Exhibition of 1862 
The moment selected by the pa‘nter fs that when a s'ave goes to 
summon a youthful Christian martyr from one of the ¢ lls surround- 
ing a Roman amphitheatre, and finds him in a plecid slumber, into 


the wild beasts. 
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THE FATIUER, 
FROM THE NORWEGIAN, 
THe man of most consequence in the parish I am 
describing was Thord Overaas, 

One day he stood, tall and serious, in the priest’s 
study. I have a son,” he said, * and wish him to be 
christened.” 

** What is his mame to be?” 

“Finn, after my father.” 

** And the godfathers and godmothers ?”’ 

They were named, and were chosen from the best 
men in the parish, and the women from among his 
own relations. 

“Is there anything more?” asked the priest, 
looking up. 

The peasant paused a few minutes; ‘‘I should like 
him tobe christened alone,” he said. 

“ You mean on a week-day? ” 

“ On Saturday next, at twelve o'clock, mid-day.” 

‘Ts there anything more ?”’ asked the priest. 

‘** Nothing more whatever.” The peasant moved 
his cap, as if abont to go, Then the priest rose. 

**Yet this one thing more,” he said, and stepped 
close up to Thord, took his hand, and looked him 
straight in the face : ‘* God grant the child may prove 
a blessing to you.” 

Sixteen years after that day, Thord stood again in 
the priest’s parlour. 

‘* Why, Thord, how well you keep.your looks,” said 
the priest; he saw no change in him. 

“T have had no troubles,” answered Thord. 

The priest made no answer to this, but after a few 
minutes, asked: “What brings you hero this even- 
ing?” 

“ My errand to-night is about my son ; he is to be 
confirmed to-morrow.” 

“ He is a smart boy.” 

‘« Before paying the priest, I waited to hear what 
number he would stand in the church to-morrow.” 

‘* He will be number one.” 

‘So I hear, and here are ten dollars for the priest.” 

“Ts there anything more?” demanded the priest, 
looking at Thord. 

** Nothing more whatever.” Thord departed. 

Eight years more passed by, and then, one day, a 
noise was heard outside the priest’s study ; many men 
were there, Thord foremost. ‘The priest looked up, 
and recognised him. 

‘*-You come in a body this morning.” 

“*T want to have the banns published for my son: 
he is going to marry Karen Storliden, the daughter of 
Gudmund, who stands here.” 

“* Why, she is the richest girl in the parish.” 

*So they say,” answered the peasant, pushing back 
his hair with his: hand. 

The priest sat awhile, seemingly in deep thought. 
He entered the names in his books without uttering a 
word, and the men signed at the bottom. Thord 
| placed three dollars on the table. 
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‘ One only is my due,” said the priest. 

“T know that; but he is my only child; I would 
like to do the thing handsomely.” 

The priest took the money. ‘This is the third 
time you stand here on your son’s behalf, Thord.” 

‘Ay, and now I have finished with him,” said 
Thord, putting up his pocket-book. He said ‘* Good- 
bye” and went, the men slowly following. 

A fortnight later, the father and son were rowing 
over the water, in a calm, to Storliden, to arrange 
about the wedding. 

‘‘ The thwart is not firm under me,” said the son, 
and got upto put it right. At the same moment 
the plank on which he stood slipped from under him ; 
he threw up his arms, uttered a cry, and fell into the 
water. 

“Catch hold of the oar,” screamed the father, 
jumping up, and holding it out. But when the son 
had made a eouple of strokes, he seemed to stiffen. 

“ Wait but a moment,” called the father, rowing 
with all his might. 

The son fell backwards, gave one long look at the 
father, and sank. 

Thord could not believe it ; he kept the boat sta- 
tionary, and stared on the spot where the son had 
disappeared, as if expecting him to rise again. A 
few bubbles rose, a few more, then one large one 
only—it burst, and once more the lake lay like a 
polished mirror. 

For three days and three nights the father might 
be seen rowing round the spot, without taking food 
or sleep; he was seeking for his son. And on the 
morning of the third day he found him, and bore him 
over the hills, home to his farm. 

About a year may have passed since that day, 
when, late one autumn evening, the priest heard some 
one rustling outside the hall door, and groping care- 
fully for the latch. The priest opened the door, and 
in walked a tall, bent man, very thin, and with white 
hair. For a long time the priest looked at him with- 
out knowing him. It was Thord. 

‘“‘ How late you come,” said the priest, standing 
still before him. 

‘Ay, ay! I come late,” said Thord, and sat down. 

The priest sat down too, as if waiting. A long 
silence ensued. Thord broke it at last— 

“T have brought something with me I wish to 
give to the poor.” 

He rose, put some money on the table, and sat 
down again. 

The priest counted the money. 
sum,” he said. 

“Tt is half of my farm. I sold it to-day.” 

The priest continued sitting in profound silence ; 
at last he asked, but very gently, “‘ What do you 
mean to do?” 

‘‘ Something better.” 

They sat there for some time; Thord with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, the priest with his eyes 


“Tt is a large 





_ Devoted his life to assaults upon Christianity, yet 


fixed on him. Then the priest said, slowly and 
softly — 

‘The son of yours has proved a blessing to you 
now, I think.” 

“Yes; I think it is so, now, myself,” said Thord, 
He looked up, and the tears rolled slowly down his face, 

His afflictions were mercies, and the death of the 
son was to the father life from the dead, 








TESTIMONY OF INFIDELS TO CHRISTIANITY, 
I.—BY LORD BOLINGBROKE, 

“ Supposine Christianity to have been a human in- 

vention, it had been the most amiable and the most 

useful invention that was ever imposed on mankind 

for their good.” 

‘“* The Gospel is in all cases one continued lesson of 
the strictest morality, of justice, of benevolence, and 
of universal charity.” 

‘Christianity was taught of God. Its simplicity 
and plainness show that it was designed to be the 
religion of mankind, and manifest likewise the 
divinity of its origin.” . 

Il.—EDWARD LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 

“ Christianity is the best religion.” 

III.—THOMAS HOBBES. 

“Though the laws of Nature be not laws as they 
proceed from Nature, yet, as they are given by God 
in Holy Scripture, they are powerfully called laws; 
for the Holy Scripture is the voice of God, ruling all 
things by the greatest right.” 

IV.—DR. MORGAN, 

“They who judge uprightly of the strength of 
human reason, in matters of morality and religion, 
under the present corrupt and degenerate state of 
mankind, ought to take their estimate from those 
parts of the world which never had the benefit of 
revelation ; and this, perhaps, might make them less 
conceited of themselves, and more thankful to God 
for the light of the Gospel.” 

V.—DR. TINDAL. 

‘* Christianity is the external revelation of the un- 

changeable will of God.” 


VI.—MR. CHUBB. 

“Tf such power attended Jesus Christ in the exer- 
cise. of his ministry as the history sets forth, then, 
seeing his ministry and the power that attended it, at 
least in general, to have terminated in the public 
good, it was more likely that God was the primary 
agent in the exercise of that power than any other 
invisible being.” 

‘“*Christ’s life was a. beautiful picture of human 
nature, when in its native purity and simplicity ; and 
shows at once what excellent creatures men would be 
when under the influence of that Gospel which he 
preached unto them.” 

VIT,—VOLTAIRE 
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he saw fit to erect a church 





close of life he sought for religious consolation. 
VIII.—THOMAS PAINE. 
“The morality which Jesus Christ preached and 
practised was of the most benevolent kind.” 
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Our Father : . 
By right of creation, 
Merit of mercy 
Gracious provider. 
Which art in heaven: 
The seat of thy majesty, 
The inheritance of thy chil- 
dren, 
The kingdom of bliss. 


Hallowed be thy name: 
By the thoughts of our 
hearts, 
By the words of our mouth, 
By the works of our hands. 


Thy kingdom come: 
Of grace to inspire us, 
Of power to defend us, 
Of glory to crown us. 

Thy will be done: 
In weal or woe, 

In fulness and want, 
In life and death. 

In earth as it is in heaven: 
In us as it is in thine angels, 
Willingly, readily, faithfully, 
Without murmur, let, deceit, 

Give us this day our daily 

bread: 
For the nourishment of our 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


And forgive us our debts : 
Whereby thou art dishon- 
oured, 
Our neighbours wronged, 
Ourselves endangered. 


As we forgive our debtors: 
That have hurt us in our 
bodies, 
Hindered us in our goods, 
Wronged us in our good 
hame, 


And lead us not into 
temptation : 
Of the wicked world, 
The enticing flesh, or 
The envious devil. 

But deliver us from evil : 
Forgive that is past, 
Remove what is present, 
Prevent what is to come. 


For thine is the kingdom : 
To rule and to govern all, 
To command and to do all, 
In all, by all, all in all. 


Now and for ever: 
At this present, 
In this world, 
In the world to come, 


Amen: 
As thou sayest, so it is; 








bodies 
For the foeding of our souls, 
For the relief of our neces- 
sities, 


As thou promisest, so it shall 





As we pray, 80 be it Lord. 








The Early Days of Good Men, 


No. XI.—JAMES MONTGOMERY — (concluded). 
LEAVING, for a while, the narrative of his fortunes, 
let us follow the steps of his excellent parents, who, 
little conscious of the wayward and wandering course 
pursued by their eldest born, were labouring, even 
unto death, amidst disappointment and_ suffering. 
Their first station was in the island of Barbadoes, 
where they remained till the summer of 1789, when 
they removed to Tobago, in the hope of being more 
successful there than at their former post. Many of 
the principal incidents of their missionary career are 
described in some verses written by their son, whose 
heart was deeply touched as he pondered their self- 
denying and holy lives, and their martyr like deaths. 
The record of their proceedings, given in the ‘‘ Peri- 
odical Accounts” of the Moravian Society, was, he 
declared, a most precious bequest to his heart, and 
thus he sung their requiem :— 

dwelt a little while 
uy es Atlantic isle, 
Where the poor Pagan n broke 
His heart beneath the Christian’s : age 
Him to new life in vain they called, 
By Satan more than man enthralled ; 
Deaf to the voice that said, ‘ Be free!” 
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Ere long, rebellion scared the land 
With noonday sword and midnight brand ; 
The city from its centre burned, 
Till ocean’s waves the fire-flood turned ; 
‘Then came a hurricane, as all 
Heaven’s arch, like Dagon’s house, would fall 
And crush, ’midst one wild, wailing cry, 
Earth, in the ruins of the sky. 
Beneath their humble cottage roof, 
By lowliness made tempest-proof, 
While wind, rain, lightning raged around, 
And tumbling mansions strew'd the ground, 
My father bowed his aching head 
About my mother’s dying bed: 
From lip to lip, from heart to heart, 
Passed the few farewell words—* We part |’ 
But echoed back, though unexpressed, 
‘*We meet again !” rose in each breast. 
Amidst the elemental strife, 
That was the brightest hour of life : 
Eternity outshone the tomb, 
The power of God was in the room, 


Deprived of his loving and devoted wife, the soli- 
tary missionary drooped, and in a few short months 
followed her to the tomb. She died on the 23rd of 
October, 1790, and he on the 13th day of March in 
the following year. 

To such parents the debt of filial love was no 
common one; although denied the privilege of wit- 
nessing in person the pure example they set as 
followers and servants of the Redeemer, doubtless 
their children owed much both to their counsels and 
prayers. ‘The biographer of James Montgomery re- 
lates that he has heard him advert, with quivering 
ip, to their career, when himself pleading the cause 
of the heathen in public meetings. ‘I am the son 
of a missionary,” he would exclaim, evidently under 
a sense of obligation to serve that cause for which 
they had sacrificed all earthly joys, and been content 
to suffer and to die in a foreign land. He thus 
alludes to the subject in another of his poems :— 
Beneath the lion star they sleep, 

Beyond the western deep ; 

And when the sun’s noon-glory crests the waves, 

He shines without a shadow on their graves. 


Sweet seas, and smiling shores ! 
Where no tornado-demon roars ; 
Resembling that celestial clime 
Where, with the spirits of the blest, 
Beyond the hurricane of time, 
From all their toils my parents rest : 
There skies, eternally serene, 
Diffuse ambrosial balm, 
Through sylvan isles for ever green, 
O’er seas for ever calm ; 
While saints and angels, kindling in His rays, 
On the full glory of the Godhead gaze, 
And taste and prove, in that transporting sight, 
Joy without sorrow ; without darkness, light. 

The children of pious parents not only enjoy 
exalted privileges, but are under weighty and im- 
perative obligations. They cannot sin without in- 
curring peculiar guilt, and if they forsake the 
‘‘ narrow path” into which they were early led, they 
must retrace their steps with many a tear and pang, 
and often they have to go all their days sorrowing 
because of the folly of their transgression. It was 
so with James Montgomery. Throughout a long life 
he never ceased to deplore that first wrong step—for- 
saking the protection of his Moravian friends, aud 
renouncing the hopes and projects which his parents 
had cherished and indicated. 

At the age of twenty-one, he obtained a situation 
in the establishment of Mr. Gales, of Shetlield, a 





Blind to the light of Truth was he. 
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printer and newspaper proprietor, with whom he soon 
formed a close and friendly connection, eventually 
succeeding to his business, and becoming the editor 
and proprietor of a local journal. ‘The times were 
inauspicious for such a career, and to one of his sen- 
sitive character aud restricted education, peculiarly 
trying and adverse. He has thus related his position 
and feelings at the commencement of his business 
life :— 

T came to Sheffield in the spring of 1792, a stranger and 
friendless, without any intention or prospect of making a 
long residence in it, much less of advancing myself, either 
by industry or talents, to a situation that should give me the 
opportunity of doing much evil or much good. The whole 
nation at that time was disturbed from its propriety by the 
example and influence of revolutionised France ; nor was 
there a district in the kingdom more agitated by the 
‘passions and prejudices of the day than this, -With all the 
enthusiasm of youth—for I had not then arrived at what 
are called years of discretion—I entered into the feelings 
of those who avowed themselves the friends of freedom, 
justice, and humanity ; yet, though with every pulse of my 





tender and sensitive, and his natutal disposition was 
somewhat melancholy and reserved, which tendencies 
were undoubtedly increased by his physical condition, 
often weak and ailing. Above ail, his uneasiness was 
perpetually increased by regrets for the past, and by 
the self-upbraidings of a heart ill at ease when he 
thought of his youthful joys, and of his parents’ 
hopes. Hence he was oat getype writing ‘* bitter 
things” against himself, and in the neglect of those 
habits of personal piety which he*knew to be right, 
he was eA, desponding, and self-cotidemnatory. 
This inward conflict continued for some years, and 
it is a remarkable fact that the strength of his re- 
ligious convictions inereased at the very time when 
his reputation as a poet commenced. It shows ina 
striking manner how powerful these feelings were, 
when we learn that his anxiety respecting his eter- 
nal destiny rendered him to. a cousiderable degree 
indifferent and almost insensible to. literary faine, 
Within a few months after the appearance of his 




































































































































































































































































and religious education had laid restraints upon my con- 
science (I may say so fearlessly), which long kept me back 
from personally engaging in the civil war of words then 
raging. 

Not many years had elapsed before the young and 
ardent poet and politician felt, to his bitter regret, 
that the path he kad chosen was one ill calculated to 
afford him peace of mind and solid satisfaction. His 
pursuits were unfavourable to the growth or presérva- 
tion of pure, evangelical piety ; his companions were 
worldly, and he no longer observed the “ ordinances 
and commandments” in which he had been trained. 
Yet though he neglected the truths he had been 
taught, and became in a measure conformed to the 
worl |, he never ceased to lameut his lost peace, and 
he longed for pardon and reconciliation, and, like a 
lost child, stretched out his hands towards the home 
he had forsaken, nor rested till he was again within 
its peaceful limits. 

From time to time, amidst all the agitations of his 
political and. literary life, there are caught, in the 
details of his biography, affecting glimpses of mental 
eulfering. Thus, writing at the age of twenty-seven 
to a most confidential friend, he says: 

There are three springs of everlasting unéasiness per- 
petually tlowing in my bosom—the cares of life, ambition 
of fame, and worst and most deplorable of all, religious 
terrors, With respect to the last, such has. been my edu- 
cation and my experience in the morning of life, that I can 
never, never entirely reject it, and embrace any system of 
morality not grounded upon that-revelation. i am tossed 
to and fro on a sea of doubts and perplexities ; the further 
I am earvied from that shore where once I was happily 
moored, the weaker grow my hopes of ever reaching 
another where I may anchor in safety ; at the same time 
my hopes of returning to the harbour I have left are 
diminished in proportion. Thus do I sqnander away life, 
liberty, and peace, without benefit to myself or aivantage 
to others. can spare very little time from home, but I 
steal a few days Once a year to visit Fulneck, where I was 
educated ; the dearest place to mie on eatth! 

From the terms which he often employs in his 
letters, when 6 ei» of his spiritual condition, some 
might, perhaps, be led to imagine that he-had in- 
curred guilt by a course Of vicious or openly irre- 
ligious conduct. This was, however, far from being 
the case; he appears to have always preserved an 
upright and exemplary conduct, unblamable in the 
sigh. of his fellow-men ; aud in the conduct of life he 
ever cherished an ardent love for all that is honour- 


art beating in favour of the popular doctrines, my retired | poem, entitled ‘The Wanderer of Switzerland,” he 


was called upon to revise a third edition of the work, 
so unusual was the sale it immediately commanded. 
On this occasion, writing to the editur of one of the 
reviews, lie says :— 

There was a time when such unexpected success in that 
path in which I have been long seeking immortality on 
earth, at the expense of immortality in heaven, would have 
transported my hopes into the paradise of fools, and raised 
me, in my own imagination, to that height of vanity at which 
the head grows giddy, 


After alluding to other subjects, he proceeds 
thus :— 


I have not another word of business, but I turn with 
atitude to the most deeply interesting part of your letter. 
was in very deep despondency when it came. It roused, 
warmed, melted me, I was just going to chapel on 
Sunday morning, and it well prepared me for receiving a 
consoling sermon. In the afternoon I was obliged to stay 
at home. I took up a volume of Cennick’s most simple but 
truly evangelical serméns, and opened to a discourse on the 
very text which you had sent-as the label of your arrow, 
and which bad sunk into mysoul—viz, 1 ‘Tim. i. 15. I read 
it over most Gagerly. and, earnestly, and [ was much re- 
freshed and comforted by it. Iam sure that I am not super- 
stitious, but, as [ am deeply sonscious of the omniscience 
and omnipresenes of God, I ean never believe that He is 
an indifferent spectator of the thoughts, words, and actions 
of his creatures. In what manner he interferes with any 
ér with all of these is beyond my comprehension, but that 
he does sometimes rule them I am ‘compelled to believe I 
did then, and I do now, attribute it to his gracethat these 
apparent accidents contributed to relieve me and encourage 
me to hope in his mercy for final deliverance from one of 
the sins that most easily besets me—despair ; for it is a sin 
to despair when God proc'aims himself to be love ; despair 
gives Him the lie. . . God, make mea Christian. 

Many of his letters contain similar expressions of 
the conflict passing within; for the change was very 
gradual—from fear, gloom, and despoudency, tu the 
glimmering dawn of hope and light, progressing on 

to the full noontide of Christian love and joy and 

peace. In these confidential epistles he gives utter- 

ance to the inmost feelings of his heart, and there 

we learn what sore trials he experienced in his transi- 

tion from darkness into “ marvellous light.” But He 

that breaks not the bruised reed, nor queéenches the 

smoking flax, dealt tenderly with a soul so sincere 

and earnest, and at length fulfilled the desire of his 

servant's heart, giving hima nameand a place among 

those “ brethren beloved,” from whom, in»the way- 

wardness of youth, he had parted, and enabling him 








i and virtuous. But his conscience was peculiarly 
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and entire devotion of héart and life to the service of , a 

his Redeemer God. 
Long, honourable, and useful was the career he ran ; 

and at its close he thus uttered his nune dimittis -— 


followed: me all the days of niy life;” and for the future 
tion, ‘‘I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 


meaning which the revelations of a happy eternity alone 


that a. renewéd mind made perfect in love. Oh, how much 
must Tlove, if 1 ever—and for ever—be so much forgiven 
through Jesus Christ; my only and almighty Saviour! I 


nd I will come and fetch you.” He was as good as | 


| his word. At the proper time he appeared at the far- 
mer’s door, who, terrified by his determined manner, 
accompanied him, and, to the surprise of all present, 
Of the past I may sity, “Goodness and mercy have was found seated next to his conductor, who fairly 


my prayer is that J may realise the fulfilment of the aspira- mounted guard over hini. 


While listening; the wrath and fright of the poor 


These few and beautiful words involve a fulness of Divine farmer vanished, and, touched by Divine power, the 
cau unfold to. the comprehension of a created mind, and Gospel of a ctucified Saviour entered his heart. On 
arriving again at his home, he sought and found 
forgiveness of sin through the atoning blood of 
wish to live as long as I shall lives and every day be more | Christ ; and by his testimony, his wife was awakened 
























THE POWER OF RELIGION. 


Wnize the armies of the first Napoleon were march- 


ing through Germany, one of the regiments was 
quartered on the inhabitants of a village. Among 
the soldiers was one of a fierce aspect, whose face was 
covered by a long black beard, and who seemed in 
his whole demeanour to resemble a savage. The 


of one of such ferocious appearance. 
accepted, and the soldier was taken to other houses ; 
but the officer perceiving that everybody was afraid 
to take the frightful-looking man, told him to find a 
lodging for himself. 

Having beeh, refused admittance everywhere, he 
arrived at thé house of one of the few members of the 
Moravian Society, who resided in the village. This 
oceurred on the evening of their prayer-meeting. 
The leader of this pious little band was standing in 
his door as the soldier passed more than once. At 
length he asked him on whom he was quartered. 
The soldier replied that no one would take him in. 
The brother, though somewhat alarmed by his fierce 
looks, showed him into his house. 

At the appointed time the company assembled, a 
hymn was sung, a portion of Scripture read, and 
prayer offered. The poor man was so deeply affected 
that he exclaimed, “You are a happy people; would 
God I were like you. But I héar none of these 
things. Iam a poor wretch, and may be shot down 
in the next battle.” The brethren spoke kindly to 
him, and directed him to that Saviour who will cast 
out none that seek him. 

By the kindness of his host, he was well cared for 
during the evening and night. In the morning early 
he went to the farmer who first refused to receive 
him, and told him how and where he had found com- 
fortable quarters, ‘The farmer laughed at him; and 
on hearing the soldier’s account of the meeting, said 

he was “ very weleome to join those very pious people,” 
but for himself he would never enter that house. 

“Bat you shall, though,” said the rough soldier, 
feeling hurt by hearing bis hospitable friend abused ; 


and more prepared to live and die tz the Lord and to Him. 4 
“er as as —_ to a sensé of heft lost state by nature, and with 


prayer sought and obtained mercy. The change in 
this man and his wife created a great sensation in the 
village, and proved the means, under the influenee of 
the Holy Spirit, of the conversion of many souls. 


Let us. mark the important results arising from one 
act of kindness. 








OCCUPATIONS OF ANIMALS. 


farmer eng whom he happened to be “billeted”} piss are geometricians. The cells are so constructed 
was terrified at the sight of the man, and proposed to| tha with the least quantity of material, they have 
the commanding officer to take two men in the place! +). largest sized spaces and the least possible inter- 
The offer was) stices. The mole isa meteorologist. The bird called 


the nine-killer is an arithmetician ; also the crow, the 
wild-turkey, and other birds. The torpedo, the ray, 
and electric eel are electricians. The nautilus is a 
navigator. He raises and lowers his sails, casts and 
weighs anchor, and performs nautical feats. Whole 
tribes of birds are musicians. The beaver is an archi- 
tect, builder, and woodcutter. Le euts down trees, 
and erects houses and dams. The marmot is a civil 
engineer. He doés not only build houses, but he con- 
structs aqueducts and drains to keep them dry. The 
ant maintains a regular standing army. Wasps are 
papér-manufacturers. Caterpillars are silk-spinners. 
The squirrel is a ferryman. With a chip or a piece 
of bark for a boat, and his tail for a sail, he crosses a 
stream. Dogs, wolves, jackals, aud many others, are 
hunters. The black bear and heron are fishermen. 
The ants are day-labourers. The monkey is a dandy 
and a rope-dancer. 








Piblienl Expositions, 
IN REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_—~— 

G. G.I am oricified with Christ.”—Gal. ii, 20. 

Our connection with Ohrist is either—1. Forensic, or 
legal; or 2. Real, or spiritual. 

Forensically.—Christ obeyed the law for us: he sub- 
mitted to its penaltiés, and wrought out its righteous- 
ness as our substitute. In that sens¢, his death is our 
death, and his obedience is our obedience. “He bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree.”—1 Peter ii. 24. 
“As by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.”—Rom. vy. 19. 





“ you shall attend, this very evening at their worship, 





In this sense, the believer accepts Christ as his sub- 
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stitute, and claims deliverance from the curse of the 
law, and, reverently speaking, seeks from God’s justice 
the blessedness of the everlasting kingdom—“In thy 
faithfulness answer me, and in thy righteousness.”—Ps. 
exliii. 1. 

Really or Spivitually.-By the power of the Holy 
Ghost the whole Church is being formed into one 
glorious body —“a perfect man, the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.”—Eph. iv. 13. For 
that growth, Christ himself is giving to us that heavenly 
nourishment which is called “the communion. of the 
body and of the blood of Christ.”—1 Cor. x. 16. 

The antitype is more real than the type. In what- 
ever sense all our natural members form one body, 
animated by one life, and united with one head, in a 
similar and far more true and real sense, the body of 
Christ (spoken of in Eph. v. 80) is in union with him, 
partaker of his life—one with him in sufferings, in dis- 
cipline, in grace, in glory. 

In that sense, like his blessed Master, the world is 
crucified to the believer, and the believer to the world. 
—Gal. vi. 15. 

The suffering, struggling Church is the body of 
Christ, really one with him. In her life-long cruci- 
fixion she is united with the life-long crucifixion of 
Christ—* we suffer with him ”—Rom. viii. 17; we “fill 
up the afflictions of his hody ”—Col. i. 24. “We partake 
of his resurrection condition —he “hath raised us up 
together, and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ.’—BEph. ii. 6. He it is who lives in us by 
pouring his own life into us—“ As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father: so he that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me.”—John vi. 57. 

Without excluding the forensic or legal sense of im- 
putation, it is in this real and spiritual sense that St. 
Paul says—“I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 
live: yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

T. I—* For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” —Col. ii. 9. 

In the human body of Christ all the fulness of God 
dwells. The great central light of the solar system 
dwells in the sun, and yet is not limited to the sun, but 
is diffused throughout the system. So the fulness of 
the Godhead dwells in the human body of our Lord, and 
yet that Godhead is the Divine light that is omnipresent, 
This was symbolised to St. John, as we read in Rey. xxi. 
10, 11 : “He shewed mo that great city, the holy Jeru- 
salem, descending out of heaven from God, having the 
glory of God: and her light (or lamp) was like unto a 
stone most precious, even like a jasper stone, clear as 
crystal,” 

The Divine light flowing forth through that blood- 
coloured lamp filled the heavenly city, and through its 
jasper (blood-coloured) walls filled the whole world with 
a blood-coloured, Divine light. “The glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. And the 
nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light 
of it.”—Rev. xxi. 23, 24. 

These beautiful symbols enable us to understand the 
sense in which the fulness of the Godhead dwells in the 
human body of the Lord Jesus Christ, and yet is not 
limited to that body, but fills the whole universe with 
his presence and his power in incarnate glory, 





The nature of that union is a deep mystery, which we 
should admiringly contemplate and firmly believe, re- 
membering our Lord’s words, “No man knoweth the 
Son,”—Matt. xi. 27. 

J. H. C.—* For the earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.’— 
Rom. viii. 19. 

These words are in immediate connection with “the 
glory that shall be revealed in (or rather, toward) us; ” 
the “exceeding and eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. 
iv. 17), which is “ worked for us” by “our light afflic- 
tion”—“the sufferings of this present time,” Rom. 
viii. 18. It is only in that day that the sons of God shall 
be truly seen, when in resurrection glory they “shall be 
like him, seeing him as he is.”—1 John iii. 1—8, 

A glorified Church in a glorified world is the ultimate 
point of Christ’s redemption. Therefore the Apostle 
Paul assures us that the whole creation shall partake 
of Christ’s glory. It “shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” St. Peter expresses the same thought. 
* We, according to his promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 2 
Peter iii. 13. 

The groans of the suffering creation are, by a fine 
metaphor, the birthpains into this new state of existence 
—*groaneth and travaileth in pain.” It was for the 
purpose of bringing creation into this higher glory that 
God permitted the introduction of sin, “The creature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason 
of Him who hath subjected the same in hope.” As the 
Adamic creation fell with Adam, so shall that same 
creation rise into glory with the Second Adam, 








CHRIST EVER LIVETH, 


ALL hope on earth for ever fled, 
A higher hope remaineth ; 

Fen though his wrath be o’er me shed, 
I know my Saviour reigneth ! 


The worm may waste this with’ring clay 
When flesh and spirit sever ; 

My soul shall see eternal day, 
And dwell with God for ever. 








THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE. 
SIXTEENTH CLUSTER. 

151. “ Vanity of vanities,” says an old writer, “all is 
vanity, except only the love of God, and an entire de- 
votedness to his service.” 

152. We might enjoy much peace if we did not busy 
our minds with what others do and say, and in which 
no duty of our own is involved. 

153. The vain manu and the ostentatious man may 
truly say, “Itis the eyes of other people that ruin us.” 

154. It is by gradual advances more than by impetuous 
efforts that victory is gained. 

155. No man can safely speak who does not willingly 
hold his tongue, 

156. It were to be wished that the enemies of religion 
would at least learn what it is before they oppose it, and 
then their better judgment would oppose all opposition. 

157. If a man grapples with sin in his own strength 
Satan knows he may go to sleep, 


——$—_ 
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158. A friend should bear with patience the infirmi- 
ties of a friend; and a Christian should bear with pa- 
tience the infirmities of all. 

159. Eternity invests every state, whether of bliss or 
of suffering, with an importance entirely its own. 

160. Man is midway from nothing to the Deity. 








Pouths’ Department. 
’ —o— 
THE THREE PRIZES ; > Cenempoperomat QUIET 


A CHILD'S STORY. 

Ir was a great event for Mrs. Ashton's three little 
girls when grandmamma asked them to come and 
spend a day with her. Mr. and Mrs. Ashton lived 
in the heart of London, and Mary, Fanny, and Lucy 
could only walk in the hot, dusty parks when they 
went out; but grandmamma’s house was several 
miles off in the country, with a large garden, and 
orchard, and green fields, and woods about it. Then 
it was so prettily furnished; and grandmamma had 
many beautiful books with pictures in them ; and she 
was a very kind old lady, and loved the children, and 
always tried to make them happy. ‘Therefore it was 
that this visit was a source of great pleasure ; and 
they looked forward to it, and wished the days and 
weeks beforehand could all be taken away at once. 

Now, grandmamma was a very old lady, and she 
liked to be quiet. Any noise disturbed her. She had 
none but old servants, who moved noiselessly about, 
and understood her so well, that they never caused 
her any trouble. The house was the picture of neat- 
ness; everything was in its place; for if only a pin 
was out of order, grandmamma immediately saw, and 
made a fuss about it. 

Mary, and Fanny, and Lucy were apt to romp and 
make a noise, even when they had been told to be 
quiet; and grandmamma was a little afraid they 
would grow troublesome before the day was over. 
She had not been well, too, and this made her all the 
more nervous, So sheconsulted her housekeeper, and 
devised a plan to keep them more than usually good, 
as she thought. 

When the carriage put the three little girls down 
at her door early one bright summer’s morning, she 
welcomed them very kindly, and made them take a 
second good breakfast, for they had had some already 
before they started. ‘Then she took her shawl and 
stick, and trotted out with them about the garden, 
and over the house, and into the kitchen and dairy, 
and pointed ‘out the books they might look at, and 
the kittens to play with, and the swing under the 
old oak, and some skipping-ropes and other toys 
which she kept by her for little folks’ amusement. 
Then she sat down again in the drawing-room, and 
‘old them. to listen to her very attentively. 

“Tam not very well, my dears,” she said; “and I 
‘annot bear a noise. I want you’ to be happy, but 
Tou niust see how quiet and good you'can be. Iam 





lut | ain going to give you ahother reuson. 
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Such a beauty! with black hair, and eyes that opened 
and shut; and dressed in a fine silk dress, and lace 
collar, and little gloves; with a regular wardrobe, 
too, of other clothes, bonnets, dresses, and mantles. 
The children stood quite still with delight. 

* Oh, grandmamma, how kind you are,” they all 
cried. ‘* We will be very, very good.” 

‘** Shut the doll up, and put the box on the top of 
the cupboard in their play-room,” said the old Jady to 
the servant. “You must not touch it, my dears, 
temember. But it shall bein your sight to remind 
you of what the best little girl is to have.” So they 
went to play. 

Now, we may as well say at once that grand- 
mamma had really bought three dolls, one for each of 
the children ; ‘* but then,” she thought, **if I promise 
them each a present, they will behave no better, per- 
haps, than usual; whereas if they fancy that only the 
best behaved is to have one, they will each try hard 
to deserve it. So shall have three good little girls 
to reward at the end of the day, and a pleasant sur- 
prise for them.” 

Did you ever read of the “apple of discord?” 
There was once said to be a party of the fabled gods 
and goddesses of Rome, sitting happily at a banquet, 
when one ill-natured goddess, who had net been asked, 
threw a golden apple on the table, and said she would 
give it to the fairest. They all quarrelled immediately 
who should have it; and never became friends again. 
Well, somewhat thus it bappeved with the little girls 
when they got to the play-room. They each became 
afraid of the other’s getting the famous doll. 

* You won't have it, I know,” said Fanny to Mary. 
** You are sure to break something before we go.” 

“ And I’m sure you won't,” said Mary. ‘* Maoma 
said the other day you were the most troublesome 
child she ever knew.” 

“ ] have thought of a way to please grandmamma, 
but I sha’n’t tell you what it is,” said Lucy ; and she 
went out with an air of great importance, and walked 
back to the drawing-room. 

Grandmamma had just settled herself to a quiet 
nap on the sofa. ‘ Eh, bless me, child! what's the 
matter? ” she said, starting up. 

Please, grandmamma,” said Lucy, “*I want to be 
the best behaved; and I think if you would give us 
some hymus, or geography, and see who learnt moat 
in the day, it would be a good plan. I would work 
very hard.” 

“Dear me, child, no! I can’t set lessons. Go 
back and play,” said the old lady; and Lucy went 
back rather disconsolate. 

About five minutes afterwards, grandmamma was 
awoke by another tap at the door. It was Mary 
this time. ‘ Please, grandmamima, may I hem a 
pocket-handkerehief for you? I don’t want to play 
with Fanny or Lucy ; they make such a poise.” 

“ Dear me, child, do what you like; but don’t 
come disturbing me in this way. Speak to tlie 
servants when you want anything. There, get away, 
and take care not to come again.” The door was 


ire you will try and please me_ because I ask you; | shnt hastily, and Mary went back quite frightened. 
In this | “This is a bad beginning, at any rate,” thought 
bx is a present for the little girl who bebaves best all | grandmamma, ag for the third time she composed 
Whoever makes least noise, and 
Sires least trouble, and amuses herself the most as | 
gtandmamma Wwizhes, shalt have this doll to keep as | 
her own.” And with that, she opened the box, and | 
there was the largest doll the children had ever seen. | 


herself to sleep. 

Hf grandmamma had wished to make the little girls 
unliappy, she could not have taken a better way. 
Instead of evjoying themselves with the books and 
toys, and the pretty garden with its flowers and 
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swing, they first grew envious and quarrelled, and 
then they each began to set about some self-impos 
task, which they would never have dreamt of at 
home. Lucy hunted among the shelves till she found 
a Bible, and began to learn some verses to show how 
diligent she could be. She did not deserve to succeed ; 
for the Bible is no lesson-book, and children should 
be very careful not to regard it as such. ‘ 

Mary followed the housemaid about, interrupting 
her in her work, till she got the desired handkerchief, 
and needle and thread; and set to work to hem at 
the opposite side of the table to Lucy. A nice pic- 
ture the two sulky, envious girls made! They had 
been far happier the day before, in their dark nursery 
at home. 

And where was Fanny? Why, she wanted 
grandmamma to see her, and so she walked into the 
garden, and round to the front, and strolled about 
slowly, keeping to the gravel walks, and looking 
very unlike a little child who was enjoying herself. 
It was all very well, but grandmamma was fast 
asleep, and did not look out of the window at all; so 
Fanny walked about to no purpose. 

“Dear me, cook,” said the housemaid, after she 
had peeped into the play-room; ‘those children 
might have been sent here to punish them. ‘Two are 
working for their lives, and the other’s moping in the 
garden. I’m sure the mistress would be far better 
pleased if they'd enjoy themselves.” And so she 
would have been; but then, you see, they none of 
them understood it. 


U. 
After a time Lucy got tired of learning. She 


picked out a story-book with mauy pictures in it, and 
walked out into the garden, to sit in the arbour and 
read. Mary was now left alone, and very unhappy 
she felt ; partly because she was in no proper humour 
towards her sisters, and partly because she was afraid 


she might not get the doll after all. There was not 
a great deal of the handkerchief to hem, and she had 
soon finished it. What could she do next? She had 
seen her mother mark some new clothes the day 
before. Suppose she were to try and mark this 
handkerchief with grandimamma’s initials? She never 
stopped to think whether she ought to try, whether 
she might fail, whether she knew properly how to do 
it. There was an ink-bottle and pen on the chimney- 
piece, and she brought them down, smoothed out a 
corner of the handkerchief, and set to work. 

Now, most children know that clothes have to be 
marked with a peculiar sort of ink which does not 
run, and will not change colour in washing. But it 
was common ink that Mary had got. No fault in 
her to be ignorant, but a great fault to try experi- 
ments on grandmamma’s handkerchief. No sooner 
did the pen touch the cambric than a great blot fol- 
lowed and spread rapidly. Here was a pretty to-do! 
This was pleasing grandmamma with a vengeance. 
How could she hide it? ‘That was her next thought. 
Something told her she ought to go at once and show 
what she had done to the servants, and get them to 
see to it ; but then they would tell dmamma, and 
what would become of her chance for the doll? She 
would wash it herself, she thought; and so she stole 
out, and went quietly round to the back of the house 
to the yard pump. How silly as well as wrong it is 
not to listen to the voice of conscience! Mary did not 
know that water will not remove ink stains; but 
her grandmother kept an acid expressly for the pur- | 


'sha’nt be easy now till I know what else has bees 





pose, and had Mary only confessed her fault, all 


ed | would have been well. But to the pump she went, 


and, to her satisfaction, no one saw her. 

It was not easy to work the handle, but at: last the 
water came, and she held the handkerchief under the 
spout, and tried to get out the blot. Alas! the wetter 
it got the more the ink spread, and the worse it 
looked. All she did was to splash her white frock, 
and dirty her feet in the mud; and, when at last, 
she leant forward more carelessly than before, her 
foot slipped, and she went souse into the trough 
underneath, drenching herself from head to foot. 


IIt. 

Grandmamma finished her nap and awoke. “I 
must see after my little girls,” she thought. When 
she got to the play-room, to her surprise it was 
empty. “They must be in the garden,” said the old 
lady, and she went out to look for them. 

On the first seat she came to there was Lucy fast 
asleep, with her story-book at her feet. She started 
up when grandmamma touched her. ‘ Dear me, 
child, are you so tired already as to go tosleep? And 
where are your sisters? ” 

“T don’t know,” said Lucy; ‘but I have been 
very busy, I have, indeed, grandmamma. I have 
learnt you seven verses from the Bible, and I came 
out here to read and be quiet.” 

“T hope you have learnt the verses from a right 
motive,” said grandmamma. “ You had | permis- 
sion to choose your own,amusement, but I did not 
mean you to mope by yourself. Why, here is Fanny, 
and alone, too. Dear, dear! have you been quarrell- 
ing, or what is the matter ? ” 

‘anny looked very pleased with herself: in her 
hand she held a beautiful bouquet of flowers, which 
she presented to her grandmother. 

“Here, grandmamma,” she said; ‘‘I have been 
all this time getting these lovely flowers for you. 
They have taken such trouble to arrange properly.” 

Grandmamma gave one look, and clasped her hands 
in dismay and anger. 

“Qh, you naughty, naughty child! What am I 
to do with you? My pet green-house flowers! My 
favourite blossoms! And to be cut in this way! I 
would sooner have given you twenty nosegays. I 
declare,” went on the old lady, “if she hasn’t plucked 
the only bud on the Egyptian lily, which her uncle 





sent over from the East, and my chocolate tulip, the 
nearest approach I have ever made to a black one! 
Go to the house directly, you naughty girl! I havea 
good mind to send you home at once. The very 
iaeg’ I have been training and watching for s0 
ong!” 

It was no use for Fanny to plead that she had only 
done it to please her grandmother. In one hour, by 
meddling with what did not belong to her, she had 
done a great deal of mischief, and deprived the gar- 
dener of the blossoms which were to si been sent 
to the flower-show. She was sent up-stairs, and left 
to cry by herself over her disgrace, and the lost 
chance of the doll. 

‘“‘And where is Mary?” said the old lady. “J 


going on while I was asleep.” " 

Ah, what had? After a good deal of calling,a 
sobbing voice answered, “ Here; ” and a dirty, mudcy 
object, apparently fresh from a street sewer, and cry- 
ing most piteously, came into view, holding an equally 
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black something in one hand. It was Mary and the 
handkerchief, 

“ Take her in, some of you,” said grandmamma to 
the astonished servants who had come out. ‘I can | 
bear no more. If this is good behaviour, I wonder | 
what their worst is? Get the carriage, and send | 
them back.” 

But when the case was explained, and grand- | 
mamma saw how wet and cold the little girl was, her 
anger changed to pity, and Mary was soon undressed, 
and put into bed. There were no clothes in the 
house to fit her, and so she had to spend the rest of 
the day between the bed-clothes—a nice termination 
to a visit, was it not? 

“ Well,” thought grandmamma, as she and Lucy 
sat down to dinner alone—for Fanny was kept up- 
stairs as a punishment—“ well, I do everything to 
make them happy: one goes to sleep; another ruins 
my garden ; and the third pumps on her clean frock. 
I shall be glad when this day is over.” 

IV. 

The only happy child in the house now was Lucy. 
Surely the doll would be hers. Her sisters had both 
been naughty, and she had only to be tolerably good 
for pi ved hours more, and then! Lucy fairly laughed 
for glee. 

‘The afternoon wore on. If a misplaced pin worried 
the old lady, what effect, think you, must the spoiled 
plants and drenched frock have had? She was quite 
put out, and had to lie down again. Fanny spent 
the hours shut up in one bed-room, Mary was 
wearily lying in bed in another. Lucy was left to 
her self-complacent and covetous thoughts. Selfish 
little girl that she was, she was rejoicing over her 
sisters’ di , vain of her own conduct, and quite 
forgetful that “ pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” 

The box with the doll in it was still on the top of 
the cupboardin the play-room. Every now and then 
Lucy lifted up her eyes towards it, and thought of the 
delight she would have in taking it home. How she | 
would show the beautiful doll to mamma, and dress 
it, and carry it about, and put it to bed, and what a 
good child every one would think her. Finally, she 
began to long for a look at it. There was no one 
near, and no one would be a bit the wiser if she were 
to reach it down, and take just one look. 

She got a chair; the cupboard was not very high, 
she could easily take the box down; so she thought, 
at least, but she was only a little girl, and it was 
heavy. Presently there was a tremendous crash, 
which awoke grandmamma, alarmed the servants, 
and brought Fanny down to see what was the matter. 
Sin had brought its punishment; the chair had 
toppled over, and Lucy lay on the floor with a severe 
contusion on her forehead, and by her the box, with 
the doll inside broken into a hundred pieces. 


Vv. 


The other two dolls are still in grandmamma’s 
keeping—a memento of the quiet day. ‘‘ Children,” 
she said, some few days after, ‘‘I shall keep these 
dolls, to remind you and me of our mistake. I was 
wrong to excite a spirit of emulation and envy among 
you, and you have been taught how easy it is to fail 
in endeavours to ae when you set about them in 
a wrong spirit. You tried to please me, but failed, 





because you chose your own way, and did not think 
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whether that-‘way was right or wrong. So in pleasing 
our heavenly Father. He offers each of us a prize— 
not one among many, but a prize to each—a home 
in Heaven. If we seek it in our own way, or trust- 
ing in our own strength, we shall fail; but if we 
éndeavour to follow in his footsteps, and do what 
he would have us, we shall obtain our Heavenly 
Father's blessing, and we shall not be envious of one 
another.” 





*T DID NOT THINK OF IT.” 
A BOY’S STORY. 


OpENING the door of a friend’s house one day, I made 
my way through the entry to the small back court, 
where Arthur, the only son, was crying bitterly. 

‘“* Why, Arthur, what's the matter, boy?” 

‘“*My mother will not allow me to go fishing. 
Harry and Tom are going, and I want to go. My 
father is not willing, but 1 wanttogo.” Here Arthur 
kicked his toes angrily against the post, to the great 
danger of his new boots. 

‘** Ah, whose little dog is this?” Lasked, as a little 
brown spaniel came bounding up the garden walk. 

“Tt’s mine,” cried Arthur, in an altered tone. 
“ Didn’t you know I had one?” 

‘* No, indeed. What a fine little fellow! Where 
did you get him?” 

“ My father bought him for me. Ie’s so knowing, 
and I teach him lots of things. See him find my 
knife,” and Arthur wiping away his tears, threw his 
knife into the grass. ‘‘ There, Wag,” said he, “ now 
go and find my knife.” Wag plunged into the grass, 
and after a great deal of smelling and wagging, he 
came triumphantly forth, knife in mouth, and brought 
it to his young master. ‘ Give it to that gentleman,” 
said Arthur, pointing to me; and Wag laid it at my feet. 

“This is a knife worth having,” said I; “four blades.” 

“Tis a real good one,” said my young friend. 
** My father gave it to me on my birthday ; and he 
gave me a splendid box of tools too.” 

“ Let me think,” I said. “ Was it with this knife 
that you hurt your foot?” 

‘*Oh no,” cried Arthur, “‘ that was done with an 
axe; but I’ve got well now.” 

‘* What cured you so soon ? I was afraid you would 
be laid up all the spring.” 

‘* It was mother’s nursing, the doctor says. My 
mother and father took very great care of me. It 
was lonesome staying in the house so much, but my 
mother used to read to me, and father stayed with me 
some nights ; so I got along nicely.” 

‘* By your own story, I should think you had very 
kind parents, Arthur.” The boy looked down on the 
floor, and a slight pout puckered his lip. * I suppose 
there are none who have your interest and happiness 
so much at heart.” 

* But I want to go fishing,” muttered Arthur. 

* And can you not trust them, Arthur, and willingly 
agree to their wishes? You may not, indeed, see or 
feel the force of their objections to your going ; but 
from all your experience of their kindness and wisdom, 
are you not sure that they would not cross your wishes 
without good reasons for doing so? And surrounded 
as you are by so many proofs of their love, will you 
sit there and murmur and cry, and fill your heart 
with angry and stubborn thonghts against them, be- 
cause of this one little denial of your wants. Is not 
this an ungrateful return for all their kindness? It is 
little enough that a child can do for a parent, but that 
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little he ought to do most cheerfully. I suppose the 
best return a child can make to parents is a cheerful 
obedience. How small that seems! And will you 
grudge giving that, Arthur?” 

Arthur looked sober. ‘Tears started in his eyes. 
Oh, sir,” said he, humbly, “I didn’t think of all 
this --I didn’t think of it.” 

“ Didn’t think ” is at the bottom of a great deal of 
our ingratitude and murmuring against both our 
earthly parents and our Father who is in heaven. 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S. HEIR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “MRS HALLIBURTON'S 
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CHAPTER XLIX, 


FERMENT, 

STRANGE rumours went abroad in the neighbourhood of 
Trevlyn Hold, and the excitement increased hourly. Mr. 
Chattaway had killed Rupert Trevlyn—so ran the gossip 
—and Jim Sanders was in custody with the handcuffs on. 
Before the night of the day on which you saw Jim in the 
police-station, these reports, with many wild and almost 
impossible additions, were current, and spreading largely. 

With the exception of the accusation made by Jim 
Sanders, the only corroboration of the tale appeared to 
rest in the fact that Rupert Trevlyn was not to be found. 
Dumps and his brother policeman scoured the locality 
high and low, and could find no traces whatever of him. 
Sober lookers-on (but it is rare to find sober ones in a 
time of great excitement) regarded this fact as a favour- 
able one. Had Rupert really been murdered, or even 
accidentally killed by a chance blow of Mr. Chattaway’s 
arm, surely his body would be forthcoming to confirm 





the tale. But there were not wanting others who be- 
lieved, and who did not shrink from avowing the belief, 
that Mr. Chattaway was quite capable of suppressing all 
signs of the affray, including the dead body itself ; though 
by what sleight-of-hand the latter act could have been 
accomplished seemed likely to remain a mystery, 

Before Mr. Chattaway got. home from Blackstone in 
the evening, all the rumours, good and bad—all the facts, 
what few there were—were known at Trevlyn Hold, 

Mr. Chattaway was not unprepared to find this the case. 
In returning, he had turned his horse to the police- 
station, and reined in. Bowen, who saw him, came out, 

“ Has he been taken?” demanded Mr. Chattaway. 

He put the question in an earnestness of tone, some 
impatience dashed with it, that was apparently genuine. 
“ No, he has not,” replied Bowen, stroking his chin, and 
taking note of the face of Mr. Chattaway—its inward 
expression and its outward soratvhes, and anything 
else that was remarkable in it. “Dumps and Chig- 
well have been at it all day; are at it still; but as yet 
without result.” 

“Then they are laggards at their work!” retorted 
Mr. Chattaway, his countenance darkening, “He was 
wandering about the place last night, Bowen, and he’s 
sure not to be far off it to-day. By heaven, he shall be 
unearthed! If there’s any trick being played, any 
screening going on, as I know there was yesterday with 
regard to that Jim Sanders, I'll have the actors in it 
brought to justice |” 

Bowen came out of a reverie. “Would you be so 
good as to step inside a few minutes, Mr. Chattaway ? 
I’ve got a word to say to you.” 

Mr. Chattaway got off his horse, hooked the bridle to 
the spikes of the ruils, as he had hooked it in the morn- 
ing, and followed Bowen in, The man saw that the 
doors were shut, and then spoke. 

“There’s a tale flying about, Mr. Chattaway, that 
Rupert Trevlyn has come tosome harm. Do you know 
anything of it?” 

“Not I,” slightingly answered Mr. Chattaway. “ What 
harm should come to him ?” 

“It is said that you and he met last night, had some 
sort of encounter by moonlight, and that Rupert was— 
was—in short, that some violence was done him.” 

For a full minute they remained looking at each other. 
The policeman appeared to be intent on ‘biting the 
feathers of his pen; in reality, he was studying the face 
of Mr. Chattaway, with a comprehensive and critical 
acumen that his apparently careless demeanour imparted 
little idea of. He saw the blood mount up under the 
dark skin; he saw the eye lighten. with emotion: but 
the emotion was more like that called forth by angry 
surprise than by guilt. At least, so the police-officer 
judged: and habit had rendered him a pretty correct 
observer. Mr, Chattaway was the first to speak. 

“ How do you know that anything of the sort took 
place ?—any interview?” — 

“It was watched—that is, seen accidentally. A person 
was passing at the time, and has mentioned it to-day.” 

* Who was the. person ?” 

Bowen did not reply to the question. Tho omission 
may have been accidental, since he was hastening to put 
one on his own account, 
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" Do you deny this, Mr, Chattaway Wicd: 


it to Mr. Rupert Trevlyn in the manner he deserves,” 
continued Mr, Chattaway, in what looked like a blaze of 
anger. 

“It is said that after the—the encounter, Rupert 
Trevlyn was left as one dead,’ cautiously resumed 
Bowen. 

“Psha!” was the scornful retort. 
up and ran away.” : 

A very different account from that of Jim Sanders. 
Bowen was silent for a minute, endeavouring, most likely, 
to reconcile the two. “ Have you any objection to state 
tome what took place, sir ?” 

“T don’t know that I have,” was the reply, somewhat 
sullenly delivered. “ But I can’t see what business it is 
of yours.” 

“People are taking up odd notions about it,” said 
Bowen, 

“People may be hanged! It’s no concern of theirs.” 

“But if they come to me and oblige me to make it 
my concern ?” returned the officer, in a significant tone. 
“If it’s all fair and above board, you had better tell 
me, Mr. Chattaway. If not, perhaps the less you say 
the better,” 

It was a hint not calculated to conciliate a chafed 
girit, and Mr. Chattaway resented it. “ How dare you, 


“Dead! He got 


Bowen, presume to throw out insinuations to me?” he 
cried, snatching his riding-whip off the counter, or desk, 
where he had laid it, and stalking towards the door. 


“T'll tell you nothing; and you may make the best and 
the worst of it. Find Rupert Trevlyn, if you must know, 
aud get it out of him. Iask you who has. been spreading 
the rumour that I met Rupert Trevlyn last night ? ” 

Bowen saw no reason why he should not disclose it, 
“It was Jim Sanders,” he replied. 

“Psha!” contemptuously ejaculated Mr. Chattaway : 
ad he mounted his horse and rode away. 

So that after this colloquy, Mr. Chattaway was in a 
degree prepared to find that unpleasant rumours had 
penetrated to the Hold. When he entered he could not 
avoid seeing the shrinking, timid looks of doubt cast on 
him by his children; the haughty face, sternly ques- 
tioning, of Miss Diana; the white horror in that of Mrs. 
Chattaway. He took the same sullen, defiant tone with 
them that he had with Bowen at the station-house, 
denying the thing by implication, more than by direct 
words, He asked them all whether they had gone out of 
their minds, that they should listen to senseless tales ; 
and he threatened the most dire revenge against Rupert 
When he should be found. 

Thus matters went on for a few days. But the ru- 
hours did not die away: on the contrary, they gathered 
strength and plausibility. Things were in a most un- 
comfortable state at the Hold: the family were tortured 
by dread and doubt that they dared not give utterance 
to,and strove to hide ; the very servants went about with 
stealthy footsteps, casting covert glances at their master 
{rom dark corners, and running away to avoid a direct 
heeting with him. Mr. Chattaway could not avoid per- 
arias all this, and it did not tend to give him satis- 

action, 

The only thing, in the present temper of the public, 
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| that could clear up this miserable doubt, was the finding 
of Rupert. But Rupert was not found. Friends and 
foes, police and public, put out their best endeavours to 
accomplish it ; but no more trace could be discovered of 
Rupert than if he had never existed—or than if, as 
many openly said, he were buried in some quiet corner 
of Mr. Chatiaway’s grounds. ‘To do Mr. Chattaway 
justice, he appeared the most anxious of any for Rupert's 
discovery: not with a view to clear himself from any 
vile suspicion, that he cast completely into the shade, 
trampled it under his foot, as it were; but that Rupert 
might be brought to justice for the burning of the 
ricks. 

Perhaps Mr. Chattaway’s enemies may be pardoned 
for their suspicions. It cannot be denied that there 
were apparent grounds for such: many a man has 
been officially accused of murder upon less. There was 
the well-known ill-feeling which had long existed on 
Mr. Chattaway’s part to Rupert; there was the fresh 
dread of being displaced by him, which had latterly arisen 
through the visit and boastings of Mr. Daw ; there was 
the sore feeling excited on both sides by the business of 
the rick-yard and the subsequent examination; there 
was the night contest spoken to by Jim Sanders, and 
which Mr. Chattaway did not deny; there were the 
visible scratches and bruise on that gentleman's face; 
and there was the total disappearance of Rupert. People 
could remember the blank look of disappointment which 
had passed over Mr. Chattaway’s countenance when 
Rupert ran into the circle gathered round the pit at 
Blackstone. ‘ He’d ha’ bin glad that he were dead,” 
they had murmured then one to another: “ And happen 
he have put him out o’ the way,” they murmured now. 

Perhaps they did not all go so far as to suspect Mr. 
Chattaway of the great crime of wilful, deliberate, pre- 
meditated murder: he might have killed him wilfully in 
the passion of the moment; he might have killed him 
accidentally by an unlucky blow that had done its work 
more effectually than had been intended. The non- 
finding of Rupert—dead—was no barrier to these sus- 
picions; murdered men had been hidden away before, 
and would be again. 

I have not yet mentioned the last point of suspicion, 
but it was one much dwelt upon—the late return of Mr. 
Chattaway to his home on the night in question. The 
servants had not failed to talk of this late return, and 
the enemies outside snapped it up and discussed it 
eagerly. It was most unusual for Mr. Chattaway to be 
away from home at night. An unsociable man by 
nature, and a man whose company was not sought by 
his neighbours—for they disliked him—it was a rare 
thing for Mr. Chattaway to spend his evenings out. He 
attended evening parties now and then in the company 
of his wife and Miss Trevlyn, but it was not once ina 
year that he got invited out alone. His absence there- 
fore on this night, coupled with his late entrance, close 
upon midnight, was the more remarkable. Where had 
he been until that hour? Everybody wondered ; 
everybody asked it. Mr. Chattaway carelessly answered 
his wife and Miss Diana that he had been on business at 
Barbrook; but he condescended to give no reply or 
| satisfaction whatever to any other living mortal of the 

wonderers. Inrevenge, they jumped to a very sensa- 
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tional, melo-dramatie, and unlikely conclision—* happen 
he were a-diggin’ a grave”? Some, of more audacity 
than the rest, endeavoured to impress this conclusion on 
superintendent Bowen, but the wise officer shook his 
head, and thought it a very improbable one. 

Altogether, affairs were in anything but a calm or 
satisfactory state. Public feeling was growing more 
excited, arid if was openly said that an investigation must 
take place. The narrow grove of trees was haunted by 
idlers, lodking after traces of any revent disttirbance of 
the ground there: they stamped on the path to test its 
sound, they wound themselves in and out amidst the 
trunks, they peered curiously into the neighbouring 
grass, 

Things could not remain as they were. They must 
sink to a calm, or rise to an explosion. As the days 
had gone on without news of Rupert, Mr. Chattaway had 
expressed & conviction that Rupert had made his way to 
Mr. Daw, and was being sheltered there. A most un- 
sdtisfactory conviction for Mr. Chattaway, if he really 
and génuinely had come to it: with these two to- 
gether to hatch their plots against him, he could never 
kriow 1 moment’s peace. He was most explosive against 
Rupert: at home and abroad he never ceased to utter 
his threats of prosecuting him for the crime of which he 
had been guilty. He rodé every other day to the station, 
worrying Bowen, asking whether any trace of the felon 
had turned up. He urged—this was in the first day or 
so of the disappearance—that houses and cottages should 
be visited and searched. Bowen quite laughed at the 
suggestion. If Mr. Chattaway had cause to suspect any 
particular house or cottage, they might perhaps go the 
length of getting a eearch warrant for it; but to enter 
dwellings indiscriminately would be a procedure intoler- 
| able and unjustifiable. 

Mr. Chattaway was unable to say that he had cause 
specially to suspect any house or cottage: unless, he 
added in his temper, it might be Trevlyn Farm. It 
appeared Jim Sanders had been hiding there in an ont- 
building: why not Rupert Trevlyn? But Bowen saw 
and knew that it was only in his exasperation that Mr. 
Chattaway had spoken. Trevlyn Farm was no more 
likely to conceal Rupert Trevlyn than any other house 
of its standing—in fact, less likely ; for Mrs. Ryle would 
not have permitted it to be done. Her dislike to any 
sort of under-hand déaling was so great, that she would 
not have concéaled Rupert, or countenanced his being 
concealed, had it been to save him from hanging. In 
that she resembled Miss Diana Trevlyn, They would 
have spent their last shilling nobly to defend Rupert on 
his trial—had it come to a trial—but igneminiotsly to 
conceal him from the reach of the law, that they would 
never have done. The remark of Chattaway’s travelled 
to George Ryle, and happening to meet Bowen, thesame 
‘day, not an hour subsequently, he, George, spoke of it, 
He told Bowen that the bare idea of Rupert’s being 
concealed on their premises was absurd, and he said, on 
his word of honour, not only that he did not know where 
Rupert was, but where he was likely to be; the thing 
was to him a complete mystery, Bowen nodded: in 
Bowen’s opinion the notion of his being concealed in any 
house was all moonshine. 

The days went on and on, and it did appear very 





mysterious.where Ripert could be, or what had been Lis 
fate. His clothes, his effevts, all remained unclaimed and 
uncalled for at Treviyn Hold’ Wheh Mrs. Chattaway 
camé unexpectedly upon atything that had belonged to 
him, she turned quite sick with the fears that darted 
across her heart. A faint hope arose within her at 
timés—that Rupert had gone, a3 Mr. Chattaway loudly, 
and perhaps others more secretly surmised, to take 
shelter with Mr. Daw in his far-off home iu the Pyrenees, 
but it was rejected almost as soon as felt. She knew, 
none better, that Rupert had no means, no money to 
catty him thither. Oh, how often, how often did she 
wish to her heart of hearts, that they had never ustirped 
Trevlyn Hold! It seemed that they were beginning to 
reap all the bitter fruits, which had been so long a- 
ripening. 

But this supposition, which had brought its momentary 
hope with it to more than Mrs. Chattaway, from the 
simple fact that it appeared the only outlet where hope 
could creep in, was soon to be set aside. George Ryle 
was standing one day in his fold-yard, giving directions 
to one of his men, when the Rev. Mr. Freeman in pas-ing 
the gate, saw him, and turned in. George went forward 
to meet him. 

“T have had a letter from Mr. Daw this morning,” 
began the clergyman, impulsively, “Rupert is not 
there.” 

“I never thought it likely that he was,” returned 
Géorge. “What does Mr. Daw say? He has reached 
home, I suppose?” 

“ Reached it? Yes, he has rédched it, You can real 
what he says.” 

George took the letter handed to him. But he had 
to read it twice before he could clearly comprehend it. 
Mr. Daw began by laienting the “ disastrous circum- 
stances” which had taken place at Trevlyn Hold, ful- 
lowng on his departure. He was content to welcome 
Rupert in the emergency, he contiiued, and begged 
Mr. Freeman to help him off, without any unnecessary 
delay. 

“Rupert must have. written to him, you perceive,” 
remarked Mr, Freeman. “ At least, it is the only solu 
tion to which I can come,” 

George Ryle put his hand in his pocket, and drew forth 
a letter, similar in appearance to the other one, “ This 
came to me this morning,” he said, “It contains one 
for Rupert.” 

Mr, Freeman opened the envelope, A couple of civil 
lines requested the favour of Mr. Ryle’s delivering the 
enclosed letter into Rupert Trevlyn’s own hand—aud 
that was all. ‘The enclosed was addressed, “ Rupert 
Trevlyn, Esg., Trevlyn Hold.” 

“T think the letter to Rupert should be opened,” re 
marked George. “Ihave been deciding to take it to 
Trevlyn Hold,” 

“To Chattaway ?” 

“No. To Miss Diana, She will be the proper person 
to open it. If not altogether favouring Rupert, she is not 
one to act against him, or take advantage of any secrets 
there may be in the letter. Chattaway would,” 

“ Why not open it yourself? You would be justified 
in doing so,under the circumstances.” 

“T am not sure that I should,” dissented Georg. 
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“No. I think Miss Diana had better take the responsi- 
bility.” 

Mr. Freéman could have laughed. Responsibility! 
it was a grand word applied to poor, dependent, outcast 
Rupert Trevlyn. Had the Hold chosen to open all his 
letters before handing them to him, he would never have 
dared to say, “You shall nof.’” 

“Tf you take that letter, I will go with you and show 
Miss Trevlyn this,” said Mr. Freeman. “ Between the 
two, we may gather some conclusion.” 

George’s only answer'was to link his arm within the 
clergyman’s; and they walked up to the Hold, and 
asked for Miss Trevlyn. She came to them in the 
drawing-room, 

They explained their business. She read Mr. Free- 
man’s letter, she glanced ab the line or two addressed to 
George. “Has Rupert been in the habit of having 
letters sent under cover to you?” she asked of George, 
her accent quite a sharp one. 

“Never. And I have no more idea why this one 
should have come to me than you have, Miss Diana. 
Possibly the letter itself may explain it?” 

Miss Diana rapidly broke the seal, and ran her eye 
over its contents; then she read if aloud. It had 
evidently been written in reply to one from Rupert. It 
began :— My dear boy, I cannot describe fo you how 
deeply grieved I am at the receipt of your letter, written 
on the evening of your release, after the sad examination 
at Barmester. ‘The delay in my answering it arises from 
the fact of its reaching my home before my return, I 
having lingered for a few days in Paris.” It went on to 
say that he should be happy to see Rupert for a time, 
and that after he had arrived and was in safety, he, Mr. 
Daw, would endeavour to make Rupert’s peace with Mr. 
Chattaway. There were some significant words at the 
end, added as a postscript. “You wish mé not to send 
ny answer direct to yourself at the Hold, lest it should 
fall into the hands of Mr. Chattaway, who might never 
hand it overto you. In this I should hope you misjudge 
him. However, I will do as you wish, and send it under 
cover to Mr. Ryle.” 

Miss Trevlyn paused between every word of this letter, 
her finger pointed to each as she read. She was drawing 
herdeductions, “Rupert wrote to Mr, Daw, it appears, 
immediately after his release, that same evening, But 
how, where could he have written the letter? He must 
have called in somewhere on his road home from Bar- 
mester, And the words at the end,” she added slowly, 
“would seem to imply that he was about returning to 
the Hold, * You wish me not to send my answer direct 
to yourself at. the Hold’—yes, that would decidedly 
aly that he meant to return here, "Where, then, can 

@ be Pp” 

Mr. Freeman’s face wore a grave look. “ Until these 
letters came, I was unaware how much I had counted on 
his having found. his way to Daw!” he cried, “It 
seems now that I trusted to it,” 

“T never did think it,” interposed George, “ One, of 
Bupert’s irresolute. temperament—of his, I may say, 
timidly clinging disposition—woul be most unlikely to 
Venture on such a journey. He would not have done it 
Without first consulting with some friend; say you, or 
me, or perhaps Mrs, Chattaway.” 








“Tt has been nonsense ever to suppose that he went,” 
said Miss Diana. “He had neither money nor clothes 
with him—exeept what clothes he steod upright in. 
T have pointed this out from the first.” 

* At any rate, these letters settle the question,” ob- 
served Mr. Freeman. “But it makes the’ mystery, of 
where he can be, greater.” 

Yes, it did. And the news went forth to the neigh- 
bourhood that Rupert Trevlyn had written a letter sub- 
sequent to the examination at Barmester, wherein he 
stated that he was going home straight to the Hold. 
Gossip never loses in the carrying, you know. And the 
ferment increased, and the doubts increased. 

Jim Sanders, who had given his testimony as to what 
he saw of the setting of the rick on fire, and was dis- 
charged and at work again; became quite the lion of the 
day: He had never been made so much of in his life. 
Tea here, supper there, sups of ale everywhere. Every- 


body was asking Jim the particulars of that later night, 
and Jim, nothing loth, gave them, with the addition of 
his own comments. 

And the days went on, and the ferment increased. 


CHAPTER L. 

AN APPLICATION TO A MAGISTRATE. 
THE ferment increased. The arguments obtaining in 
the neighbourhood were worthy of being listened to, if 
only in a curiously logical point of view. If Rupert 
Trevlyn in his own hand-writing had stated that he was 
going home to the Hold on the termination of the day’s 
proceeding at Barmester; and if Rupert Trevlyn (as 
was evident) never did get to the Hold, clearly it was 
Mr. Chattaway who had killed and buried him. Absurd 
as the deduction may be to you, my calm readers, judging 
from a sensible, dispassionate point of view, to those excited 
gentry, the public, it appeared not only a feasible but a 
certain deduction. The thing could not rest; interviews 
were held with Mr. Peterby, who was supposed to be the 
only person who could take up the matter on the part of 
the missing and ill-used Rupert; and that gentleman 
bestirred himself to make inquiries, which he set about 
in secret. 

One dark night, between eight and nine, the inmates 
of the lodge were disturbed by a knocking at their door— 
a loud imperative knock, as if the applicant brought with 
him both impatience and authority, Ann Canham— 
trying her poor eyes over some dark sewing by the 
light of the small and solitary candle—started from 
her chair, and remarked that her heart had leaped into 
her mouth, 

Which may have been a reason, possibly, for her stand- 
ing still—fgce and hands alike uplifted in consternation, 
instead of answering the knock. It was repeated, and 
more imperatively. 

Qld Canham turned his head round and looked at her 
He was smoking his last evening pipe over the fire, 
“Thee must open it, Ann.” 

Ann, seeing no help for it, wenfi meekly to the door, 
wringing her hands, "What she expected might be at 
the door, or what she feared, was best known to her- 
self; but in point of fact, since Bowen, the superintendent, 
had pounced upon her a few days before, as she was going 
by the poli¢e-station, had handed her inside, and put her 
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through sundry questions as we puta boy through his 
catechism, she had lived in a state of tremor. She may 
have concluded it was Bowen at the door now, with the 
fellow pair of handcuffs to those which had been fitted on 
Jim Sanders, 

Tt proved te be Mr. Peterby. Ann looked surprised, 
but lost three parts of her tremor. Dropping her humble 
curtsey, she was about to ask his pleasure, when he 
brushed past her without ceremony, and stepped into 
the kitchen. 

“ Shut the door,” were his first words to her. 
are you, Canham?” 

Mark had risen, and stood with doubtful gaze, wonder- 
ing, no doubt, what the visit could mean. “I be but 
middlin’, sir,’ he answered, pushing his pipe to the 
farthest corner of the hearth. “ We aint none on us 
too well, sir, I reckon, with this uncertainty hanging 
over our minds, as to poor Master Rupert.” 

“Tt is the business I have come about. Sit down, 
Ann Canham,’ Mr. Peterby added, settling himself on 
the bench opposite Mark. “I want to ask you a few 
questions,” 

“Yes, sir,” she meekly answered. But her hands 
shook so, that she nearly dropped the work she had 
taken up. > 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” cried Mr. Peterby, 
noticing the emotion. “Iam not going to accuse you 
of putting him out of sight, as it seems busy tongues 
are accusing somebody else. On the night that this took 
place, the encounter spoken of between Mr. Chattaway 
and Rupert Trevlyn, you were passing, I believe, near 
the spot. You must tell me all you saw. First of all, 
as I am told, you encountered Rupert.” 

Ann Canham raised her shaking hand to her brow, 
and wiped the moisture that had gathered there. Mr, 
Peterby had begun his questioning in a hard, matter-of- 
fact tone, as if he were examining a ‘witness in court, and 
it did not tend to re-assure her. Ann Canhain was often 
Jaughed at for her shrinking timidity. She gave him 
the account of her interview with Rupert as correctly as 
she could remember it. 

“ He said nothing to you of his intention of going off 
anywhere ?” asked Mr. Peterby, when she had finished. 

“Nota word, sir. He said he had got nowhere to go 
to; that if he went tothe Hold, Mr. Chattaway might be 
for horsewhipping him again. He said he thought he 
should lie down amid the trees till morning.” 

“Did you leave him there? ” 

“T left him sitting on the stile, sir, eating the bread. 
He had complained of hunger, and I got him to take a 
part of a cake which Mrs, Freeman had give me for my 
father.” 

“You told Bowen, the superintendent at the police- 
station, that you asked him to take refuge in the lodge 
for the night.” 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied, after a slight pause. “Mr. 
Bowen, he put a heap of questions to me, and what with 
being confused at ’em, and the fright of his calling me 
into the place, I didn’t well know what I said in answer 
to him.” 

“ But you did ask Rupert Trevlyn? ” 

“T asked him if he’d be pleased to take shelter in the 
lodge till the morning, as he seemed to have nowhere to 
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goto, But he spoke out quite sharp, like, at my asking 
it, and said, did I think he wanted to get me and father 
into trouble with Mr. Chattaway? So I went away, sir, 
leaving him there.” 

“ Well, now, just tell me who you met afterward.” 

“T hadn’t got above three parts up the field, sir—it’s 
up hill, you know—when I met Mr. Chattaway, I 
stood aside off the narrow path to let him pass, and 
wished him good night, but he didn’t answer me: he 
went on. Just about as I came close to the road-stile, I 
see Jim Sanders coming over it, so I asked him where 
he had been, and how he had got back again, having 
heard that he’d not been found all day, and he answered 
rather impertinently that he’d been up in the moon, 
The moon was uncommon bright that night, sir, which 
perhaps made him think to say it,” she simply added. 

“ Was that all Jim Sanders said ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, every word. He went on down the path as 
if he wasin a hurry.” 

“Tn the same direction that Mr. Chattaway had 
taken ? ” 

“Just the same. There is but that one path, sir.” 

“ And that was the last you saw of them ?” 

Ann Canham stopped to snuff the candle before she 
answered. “That was all, sir. I was hastening to get 
back to father, knowing he’d be wanting me, for I was 
late. Mr. Bowen, he kep’ on telling me it was strange 
I heard nothing of the encounter, but I never did. I 
must ha’ been out of the field long afore Mr. Chattaway 
could get up to Master Rupert.” 

“Pity but you had waited, had gone back,” observed 
Mr. Peterby, musingly, “It might have prevented what 
occurred.” 

“Pity, perhaps, but I had, sir. But it never once 
came into my head that anything bad would come of 
their meeting. Since, after I came to-know what did 
happen, I wondered I had not thought of it. ButifI 
had, sit, I shouldn’t have dared to go back after Mr. 
Chattaway. It wouldn’t have been my place.” 

Mr. Peterby sat looking at Ann, as she thought. In 
point of fact, he was so wholly buried in reflection as to 
see nothing. He rose from the settle. “ Aud this is all 
you know about it! ‘Well, it amounts to nothing be- 
yond establishing the fact that all three—Rupert 
Trevlyn, Mr. Chattaway, and the boy—were on the spot 
at that time. Good night, Canham. I hope your 
rheumatism will get easier.” 

Ann Canham opened the door to his, and wished him 
good night. When he was fairly gone she slipped the 
bolt, and stood with her back against the door, either for 
additional security, or to recover her equanimity. 

“ Father, my heart was in my mouth all the time he 
were here,” she repeated. “See”—holding out her shak- 
ing hands—“ see the twitter I be in.” 

“ More stupid you!” was the sympathising answer of 
old Canham. 

The public ferment, I say, did not lessen, and the 
matter was at length’ carried before the magistrates ; in 
so far as that the advice of one of them was asked by 
Mr. Peterby. It happened that Mr. Chattaway had 
gone this very day to Barmester. He was standing at 
the entrance to the inn-yard where he generally put up, 
talking with a gentleman, when his solicitor, Mr. Flood, 
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came up, evidently in a state of excitement, and drew him 
away. 

“What a mercy that I fouad you!” he exclaimed, 
out of breath, “Jackson told me you were in town. 
Come along!” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” asked Mr. Chattaway. 

“Matter? There’s enough the matter. Peterby’s 
before the magistrates at this very moment preferring a 
charge against you for having murdered Rupert Treviyn. 
I got a word of it dropped to me in the oddest manner, 
and——” 

“ What do you sy?” interrupted Mr. Chattaway, 
his face and his tongue alike in a blaze, as he stood 
stock still, and refused to stir another step without an 
answer, 

“Come along ,I say. There’s some application being 
made to the magistrates about you, and my advice is—— 
Mr. Chattaway,” added the lawyer, in a deeper, almost an 
agitated tone, as he abruptly broke off his words, “I 
assume that you are innocent of this. You are?” 

“Before heaven, I am innocent!” thundered Mr. 
Chattaway. ‘ What do you mean, Flood?” 

“Then make haste. My advice to you is, go right 
into the midst of it, and confront Peterby. Don’t let 
the magistrates hear only one side of the question, 
by which they would prejudge it. Make your explana- 
tion to them, and let these nasty rumours be set at 
rest. It is my opinion that you ought to have done so 
at first.” 

Apparently eager as himself-now, Mr. Chattaway 
strode along. They found on reaching the courts that 
some indifferent cause was being heard by the magis- 
trates, nothing at all connected with Mr. Chattaway. 
But the explanation was obtained. Mr. Peterby was in 
a private room with one of the bench only—a Captain 
Mynn. With scant ceremony the interview was broken 
in upon by the intruders, 

There was no formal complaint being made, no accusa- 
tion being lodged, or warrant applied for. Mr. Peterby, 
who was on terms of intimacy with Captain Mynn, was 
laying the case before him unofficially, and asking his 
advice asa friend. A short explanation on either side 
ensued, and Mr. Peterby turned to Mr. Chattaway. 

“T have had this forced upon me,” he said. “TI have 
been urged for days and days past to apply for a warrant 
against you, and I have declined. But the thing is going 
so far, public opinion becoming, I may say, so urgent, 
that I find if I don’t act, it will be taken out of my 
hands, and given to those who have less scruple than I. 
I resolved, therefore, to adopt a medium course; and I 
came here asking Captain Mynn’s opinion as a friend— 
not as a magistrate—whether I should have sufficient 
grounds for acting. For myself, I honestly confess I 
think them very slight ; and I assure you, Mr. Chatta- 
way, that I am no enemy of yours, although it may look 
like it at this moment.” 

“By whom have you been urged to this?” coldly 
asked Mr. Chattaway. 

“ By more than I should care to name: the public, to 
give them a collective word. But how the wonder you 
obtained cognisance that I was here, I can’t make out,” 
he added, turning to Mr. Flood. “Not a soul knew of | 
my coming.’ 
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“As we have met here, we had better have it out,” 
was Mr, Flood’s answer, disregarding the question. 
“It is my advice to Mr. Chattaway, and he wishes it. 
If Mr. Mynn hears your side unofficially, he must, in 
justice, hear ours. That’s fair, all the world over.” 

It was, doubtless, a not very usual, perhaps an un- 
orthodox mode of proceeding; but I can tell you that 
things far more unorthodox, than that, are done in 
local courts every day. Mr. Mynn knew by public 
rumour all the particulars of the suspicion, just as 
well as Mr. Peterby could state them, but he listened 
attentively, as in civility bound. Mr. Chattaway did 
not deny the encounter with Rupert: he never had 
denied it. He acknowledged that they were neither of 
them very cool; that Rupert was the first to strike, and 
that he, Rupert, fell, or was knocked down. Imme- 
diately upon that, he, Mr. Chattaway, heard a noise, 
went to see what if was, and found they had had an 
eavesdropper, who was then making off across the field, 
on the other side the grove. He, Mr. Chattaway, angry 
at the fact, gave pursuit, in the hope of identifying 
the intruder (whom he had since discovered to be Jim 
Sanders) but was unable to catch him, the pursued 
proving himself considerably the fleeter runner. When 
he got back to the spot, Rupert was gone. 

“ How long may you have been absent?” inquired 
Captain Mynn of Mr. Chattaway. 

* About six or seven minutes, I think. I ran to the 
other end of the field, and looked into the lane, but the 
boy had escaped beyond view, and I then walked back 
again. It would take about seven minutes; the field is 
large.” 

And after that? ” 

“T re-traversed the ground again over the lower field, 
and went on to Barbrook, where I had business, I 
never saw Rupert Trevlyn after I left him on the 
ground; the inference, therefore—nay, the absolute 
certainty—is, that he must have taken the opportunity 
of my absence to get up and escape.” 

A pause, “You did not get home, I believe, until 
twelve at night, or thereabouts,” remarked Captain 
Mynn. “Some doubts have been raised—as you are, 
no doubt, aware—as to where you could have spent 
your time.” 

And this question led to the very core of the sus- 
picion. Mr. Chattaway appeared to feel that it did, and 
he hesitated. He had spoken in a free, open manner 
enough, quite different from the ungracious and sullen 
one that generally characterised him : but he hesitated 
now. 

“ Strange to say,” he resumed, “I could not account 
for the whole of my time that evening; that is, if I 
were called upon to account for it by proof, I am not 
sure that it could be furnished. I was very anxious to 
see Hurnall, the agent for the Boorfield mines, and that’s 
where I went. My son had brought me home news 
from Blackstone, as to my being forced to make certain 
improvements in my pit, and I wanted to consult 
Hurnall about it; he is up to every trick and turn, and 
knows what they can force an owner to do, and what 
they can’t. When I got to Hurnall’s house, he was out ; 
might be returning home immediately, the servant said, 
or might not be home till very late. She asked me if f 
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could go in and wait; but I had no fancy for sitting in a 
close room, after being stifled all day in the close court 
here, and I said I would walk about. I walked about 
for two mortal hours before Hurnall came; and then I 
went in-doors with him, That’s the whole truth, Ill 
swear.” 

“Then I’d have ayowed it before, had I been you,” 
cried Mr. Peterby. “It’s your non-attempt at self- 
defence that has done half the mischief, and given the 
colouring to the suspicions.” 

“ Self-defence!” eried Mr. Chattaway, throwing his 
head back, “ When a man’s accused of murder by a set 
of brainless idiots, it is punishment he’d like to give 
them, not self-defence.” 

“Ah!” said the lawyer, “but we can’t always do as 
we like: if we could, the world might be better worth 
living in.” 

Mr. Chattaway turned to the magistrate. “I have 
told you the whole truth, so far as I know it; and you 
may judge whether these unneighbourly reports have 
not merited all my contempt, You can question 
Hurnall, who will tell you where he met me, and how 
long I stayed with him afterwards, As to Rupert 
Trevlyn, I have no more idea where he is than Mr. 
Peterby himself has, He willturn up some time, there’s 
not the least doubt; and I solemnly declare that. I’ll 
then bring him to justice, should it be ten years to 
eome.” 

There was nothing more for Mr. Chattaway to say or 
to wait for, and he went out with his solicitor. Mr. 
Peterby turned to Captain Mynn with a questioning 
glance. 

The magistrate shook his head. ‘My opinion is 
that you cannot proceed with this, Mr. Peterby. Were 
you to bring the matter officially before the bench, I for 
one would not entertain it; neither, I am sure, would 
my brother magistrates, Mr. Chattaway is no favourite 
of ours, but he must have justice. That there are 
points of suspicion connected with the case, I can’t 
deny ; but every one may be explained away, If what 
he says be true, they are explained away,” 

« All but the two hours, when he says he was walking 
about, waiting for Hurnall.” 

“Tt may have been so. No; upon these very slight 
grounds, it is of no use to press for a warrant against 
Mr. Chattaway. The very enormity of the crime 
would almost be its answer, A gentleman of position 
and property, a county magistrate, guilty of the crime 
of murder in these enlightened days! Nonsense, Mr. 
Peterby !” 

And Mr, Peterby echoed the words in his own mind ; 
and went forth prepared to echo it to those who had 
urged him on to make the charge. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Necessary Existence of God. By Witt1am Honny- 
MAN GILLESPIE, Esq,, of Torbanehill, London: 
Houlston and Wright, 

THERE 18 NOT AND THERE CANNOT BE AN ATHEIST. 
God is the great uncaused Being, the Cause of all 
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causes. Those who deny the existence of God assert 
that the universe is self-existing, and that the unceas. 
ing changes which we see are the results of self-existing 
laws. If-so, the universe is God, and the professed 
atheist is no atheist. 

As both the theist and the atheist are agreed as to 
the existence of a self-existent. Being, the Cause of all 
causes, the question between them is narrowed to the 
question, whether the great self-existing Being is a 
Being of infinite intellect and all-powerful, ora mass of 
mirgled intelligence and non-intelligence, subject to cor- 
ruption and decay, capable of angry passions, desirous 
of partial self-destruction and misery, ighorant of the 


| nature of his own existence, and exhibiting the most 


self-contradictory qualities. 

The question needs only to be stated to command the 
assent of every reasonable mind, that the great self- 
existing Being is not this complex Universe, full of so 
much evil and ignorance, but one great Intélligence, 
infinite in wisdom, power, holiness, and love. 

Having attained to this great’ truth, the reasonable 
inquirer must admit another: no creature can exceed 
its own capacity; the finite, therefore, is incapable of 
containing the infinite, Hence, the great question, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” Job xi. 7. 

All attempts to do so have eminently failed, and must 
ever continue to do so, We are incapable of the idea 
of infinity, or of absolute simplicity. "We cover up our 
ignorance of them by negations. Infinity is two Latin 
words, meaning in plain English, “without bounds.” 
We see things around us with bounds; we endeavour to 
take away the idea of bounds from an actual existence, and 
then we call it an infinite existence. But Jet us ask 
ourselves, Have we the idea, have we grasped the in- 
finity of Being? We have not; we have grasped a 
mere negation. 

It is the same with simplicity. We cannot, even in 
idea, conceive an actually existing thing which is abso- 
lutely simple. A person may think he has attained to 
the idea of an indivisible atom. If so, let him ask him- 
self, Is it capable of being added to other indivisible 
atoms? can it be added to in various directions? If it 
ean be, it is not simple—it has a top and bottom, or it is 
spherical, and so capable of contact with other in- 
divisible atoms in millions of parts; in place of being 
simple, it is infinitely complex, 

Weare therefore wholly incapable of understanding 
fully the true nature of God ; and every attempt to do 
so must always end in failure, 

Accordingly, we have no anti-atheistic argument in 
the Bible, In that blessed book God speaks with man, 
and man with God. ‘To demonstrate each other’s exist- 
ence would be utterly needless. As it is with the Bible, 
go should it be with our hearts and minds; and so it is, 
if we allow reason and love to have their true exercise. 
God speaks to each one of us, if we only listen to his 
voice, and then we have the true demonstration of his 
existence, 

An ancient philosopher adopted as his motto, Nee 
omnia nec nihil, “ Neither all things nor nothing.” This 


‘is the true principle respecting our knowledge of God. 


We never can know all things about him; we can 
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know something, and that amount of knowledge is per- 
fectly adequate to all our needs. We know that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. The dog can know, and love, and obey his master, 
although be cannot comprehend his master’s mind and 
thoughts. The master can reveal himself to the dog 
to the full extent of his needs, although he could 
not unfold to the dog those of his qualities and 
powers which are beyond the dog’s capacity. <A 
man is not so much above a dog as God is above mati. 
The analogy holds perfectly. The reading of Mr. 
Gillespie’s book suggested those thoughts. He criti- 
cises. preceding writers on the atheistic controversy, 
and then lays down his own propositions on the neces- 
sary existence of God. In both parts of his work he 
fails in the very point which he had undertaken to 
prove. ‘The fault is not in Mr. Gillespie, It is in the 
nature of the human mind, Let us take one example. 
In p. 93, prop. 3, Mr. Gillespie writes: ‘ There is neces- 
sarily a Being of infinity of extension ;” and in prop. 4, 
sec. 8, “That Being is necessarily of unity and sim- 
plicity.” If extension mean anything, it includes the 
ideas of length, breadth, height, and depth. If those 
ideas be in the idea of extension, then the idea of exten- 
sion is not a simple but a complex idea; and a complex 
idea of an absolute simplicity is an obvious absurdity. 

Simplicity in the Divine unity is not only false in 
philosophy, but it is contrary to revelation, “ Whom 
shall J send, and who will go for us?” implies a com- 
plexity in the Divine unity. 

The foundation of Mr. Gillespie’s book is one impos- 
sible to the human mind. No creature can have @ 
priori knowledge. All our idea of Godhead is neces- 
sarily derived from the works of God, Let any one 
endeavour to imagine an @ priori creature—one which 
has nothing in common with any known creature, and he 
will soon convince himself that @ priori reasoning does 
| ndt belong to man. The creations of fancy are nothing 
| but combinations of elementary ideas already existing 
in the mind. 

In his review of Locke’s arguments, Mr. Gillespie 
fails on the side of infinity and of eternal succession. 
He says: “Before, however, the author (Mr, Locke) 
could have legitimately arrived at such un eternal source 
or being, it behoved him to have demolished the hypo- 
thesis of the infinite succession of things—the grand 
hypothesis of Atheism,” p. 19. Geology has effectually 
demolished that hypothesis. Her successive periods 
are, each one, a commencement of a new state of things, 
| not the result of the preceding one, but the interposi- 
tion of an all-wise and all-powerful Creator. 

To conclude: the true argument for the existence of 
God is that he speaks to us in his works; hespeaks to us 





in his Word; he speaks to us by his Spirit in our hearts: | ' } ! ! 
| of his subject, while the grace and beauty of his lan- 


| and he who is thus speaking to us is an existing Being, 


evi! and the good. 

Boors RxecriveD.—Ask and Receive. [Paton and 
Ritchie, 81, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Hymns for Sunday Schools and Cottage Preaching. 
[Caudwell, 335, Sirand.]— Handbook for the Poor and 
Unlearned. With a map of the Holy Land, Pp, 96. 
[Hatchard and Co., Piccadilly.]—- The Apostle. of the 
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Alps, ATale. By the author of “ Moravian Life in the 
Black Forest,” &o, &c. [A. Hall and Co. 26, Pater- 
noster Row, London.}-—Little Jane; or, the Boat Acei- 
dent. A true Story for the Young. By ALFRED 
Mitts. [S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row, London.) 
Worth her Weight in Gold. [Wertheim, Macintosh, 
and Hunt, 24, Paternoster Row, B.C., and 23, Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, W., London.]—Zhe Royal 
Marriage and the Christian Kingdom, with Brief Re- 
miniscences. of the Prince of Wales. By the Rev. J° 
H. Witson, ([S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row, 
London.}] — Domestie Addresses and Seraps of Euxpe- 
riences. By Grorce Moeriver, [S. W. Partridge, 
9, Paternoster Row, London.]|—How Young Men may 
become Great Men. By Atrua Bera. [John Snow, 
35, Paternoster Row, London.]—The Nemesis of Drink ; 
Passages in an Autobiography. With a Preface by the 
DEAN OF CaRLISLE. [Hatchard and Co., 187, Picca- 


dilly, London.]—The Nullity of Metaphysics as a Science 
among the Sciences set forth in Six Brief Dialogues. 
{Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green, Lon- 
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By ©. E. B, (8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row, 
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Cemperance Department. 
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THE MINIATUREA TEMPERANCE TALE. 
SomE years ago, when the temperance movement 
was agitating the minds of mauy—my own amongst 
others —1 had been spending the evening with a 
friend, who had urged me with the warmth of real 
friendship to take the pledge. Now I had never been 
a tippler, and it seemed unmanly (so I thought) to 
do so, as it implied a want. of confidence in my own 
powers of resistance (alas, I did vot like to rem: mber 
how often they had been tested and found wanting), 
and I had left him in an undecided and unsatisned 
frame of mind. It was under these circumstances 
that, whilst making my way up Oxforl Street, my 
attention was arrested by seeing a delicate lady-like 
woman pecring timorously but earnestly in at the 
door of a great glaring gin-palace. I was the more 
surprised, because it was a bitterly cold March even- 
ing, one of those when every oue you meet looks blue 
and withered, and the gentle sex crowd round their 
comfortable fires at home; and she was clearly no 
frequenter of such places. Feeling curious to ascer- 
tain her object, I went in, and sat down in the par- 
lour, where there were some dozen persons assembled. 
I was at once struck by the appearance of a young 
man, probally about eight-aud-twenty or. thirty, 
who was carrying on an animated argument with a 
gentleman near him, on the rival merits of Burns 
The aptuess of lis quotations, and 
poiut of his anecdote, showed him thoroughly master 


guage bespoke the scholar and accomplished gentle- 
mau. The broad, high forehead, and restless, dark 
grey eye, told of talent if not of genius, and the 


| small white hand and exquisitely modulated voice 


Pp. 92.]— | indicated gentle birth and breeding, all strangely out 


of keeping with his dress (which was shabby and 
slovenly in the extreme). the place, and bis associates. 
As the argument became more animated, he tossed off 
glass after glass with a rapidity that was astonishing, 




















and apparently almost unconsciously; but the fiery 
alcohol was beginning to tell, and abruptly breaking 
off the argument, he poured forth a beautiful melody. 
His auditors plied him with glass after glass of 
his favourite rum, and song followed song in rapid 
succession; but, alas, the fire of genius was fast 
fading from the eye, and giving place to the unmean- 
ing vacant gaze of semi-idiotcy, and the rich mellow 
voice was becoming thick and uncertain. Conscious 
that he was now as much beneath his hearers as he 
was before above them, he rose and staggered to the 
door, but the fatal craving for stimulants was too 
strong for him to resist, and he stopped at the bar to 
add one more drop to the liquid fire that was cours- 
ing madly through his veins. And now again I 
noticed the anxious, timid peering of the delicate 
lady I had first observed outside, but this time she 
had a little child in her arms, a lovely little girl of 
about five or six. She had her father’s rich brown 
hair, which fell in clustering curls round her open 
forehead and over her fair rounded shoulders, her 
soft hazel eyes beaming with tenderness and affection. 
The rain was now falling fast, and I held open the 
door for the lady and child to enter; with murmured 
thanks she passed, and tremblingly approaching her 
husband, said, “ John, dear, had you not better come 
home? it is getting late.” An imprecation on her 
and home too was his only answer, as he flung the 
contents of his glass over her; with an oath he bade 
her begone, and when she turned to obey him, with 
a still fiercer oath he bade her leave the child. ‘The 
struggle in her mother-breast between fear for her 
child’s safety and a desire to obey her husband was 
painfully apparent on her careworn countenance ; 
but she obeyed, placed the child by its father, and 
returned to her weary watching place outside the 
door. ‘That he was proud and fond of his child (as 
well he might be) was clear enough, but he could 
scarcely stand steady a moment, and havirg taken 
the child up in his arms, its danger was evident to 
all. ‘The tortured mother could no longer bear the 
suspense, and she rushed in to take the child; with 
an oath he warned her off, and raised his arm to 
strike her, but the little peacemaker threw one arm 
round his neck, the other round her mother’s, and, 
with gentle violence, drawing them together, said, 
‘* Dear papa, kiss mamma, don’t strike her.” In an 
instant the one noble feeling still uncontaminated 
by the blighting influence of drink, flushes his cheek 
and brow, tears at the base, cowardly act he had 
so nearly perpetrated, rise to his eyes; drawing his 
gentle wife to him, as the little angel of peace had 
requested, he imprints a kiss upon her now sunlit 
face, and with one arm encircling that gentle, 
loving, long-suffering woman, he quits, let us hope, 
for ever, that deadly dangerous place. Need I add 
that my doubts were solved, and that when I next 
saw my friend I had taken the pledge? 

Some seven years after this occurrence I was pass- 
ing the selfsame house, and all the circumstances 
came vividly back to my mind; curiosity, and per- 
haps a better feeling, prompted me to inquire if the 
same landlord was still there, and if he could tell me 
anything of the persons who had so deeply interested 
me. On entering I at once recognised the landlord 
of seven years back, and strangely enough, he also 
remembered me. I briefly recalled the circumstances, 
and asked him if he recollected them. “ Ay, ay, 
sir,” said he, “That little lass you saw lost me 
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one of my best customers. Mr. ——!"—I started 
at the name, for it was one that was beginning 
to fill Fame’s trumpet — ‘* Mr. ——, at the time 
you ane of, used to be here every day of the week 
and all day long ; he was quite the gentleman, and 
uncommon clever at painting; but bless yez, sir, 
he would never do nothing at all but drink and 
smoke, so people would not give him any commis- 
sion; and I heerd tell that they was very bad off, 
poor things, for it was only when they was without a 
penny that he would turn to and paint a little picter 
or do a job of a sign or sich like; but since that 
night that you and me remembers so well, he has 
buckled to in good earnest; he has got a fine house, 
and grand folks comes in their own carriages to get 
him to paint them. The world’s gone well with me, 
sir, so I have got him to take my two little ones ; and 
as you seem to take an interest in him like, we can 
make an excuse to go and see how the picter is get- 
ting on.” I gladly assented, and a hansom soon took 
us to Mr. ——’s door. The footman, recognising 
my companion, ushered us into a handsomely-fur- 
nished drawing-room, while he went to seek Mr. 
—— in his studio. A lovely woman was seated at a 
table, bending over a water-colour drawing, and it 
was with difficulty I could bring myself to believe 
that it was the same careworn, timid woman I had 
seen seven years before, on that bleak March night, 
at the door of the gin-palace; yet such was the 
case. Happiness and content, those vernal showers 
of the soul, had gently done their genial gracious 
bidding, and in the happy consciousness of a hus- 
band’s love regained, of a noble spirit raised from 
degradation to rectitude, honour, and fame, she 
shone out in her true character—a high-minded, 
Christian woman. Over the mantelpiece was an ex- 
quisite miniature of a beautiful child, with soft 
hazel eyes, and clustering chesnut curls, and under- 
neath was written in small old English characters, 
‘Dear papa, kiss mamma, don’t strike her.” Need 
I say that this was the little peacemaker, and that 
ten times its weight in rubies would not have pur- 
chased the limned likeness of the darling child, that 
father and mother alike loved so fondly and so well? 

Little ones who-read this, to you it may not be 
given to work a marked change in those near and 
dear to you; but oh, cultivate the graces of the heart 
and mind; be very gentle, winning, and loving; 
and if your parents love each other now, their love 
will increase tenfold through your influence. I have 
known many married persons who have lived together 
in coldness, indifference, almost aversion, who have 
been drawn together by the winning influence of the 
pure and artless love of a child, which has (so to 
speak) thrown a grapnel into each of their hearts, and 
bound them together with a love that death itself was 
powerless to destroy. To those who are parents I 
would say, be very gentle with these little ones ; they 
are priceless treasures, and you may educate them for 
heaven or for a ruined world. 








THE throne of grace is to be approached in prayer, by 
sinful and dying men, through Christ, the one Mediator, 
and in entire dependence on the Holy Spirit to help our 
infirmities. And while we pray, we are to pray for 
things agreeable to God’s will. God has promised bless- 
ings in his Word, and we are to plead the fulfilment of 
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these promises, for Christ’s sake, 
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‘STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, dc. dc. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Grascow anp Lonpon. 
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Tor whith a Prise Medal was awared to the Producer at 
Internationa Eahibition, 1862. 
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mere tad bam imme 
deatr 1 jugs, Emm es, 
Hequleae, Moths in Furs, and every other s of Inséct in all stages 
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fee for 14, or treble ine = 36 postage stamps, by Tuomas KeaTinG, 

| Paul's Chur: don, E.C. 
oe souen meeps oe packet bears the above name and address. {2 
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WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
TronmongerysFurnishing 


A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


| DEANE & CO,, LONDON BRIDGE. 
‘THE, PATENT GAZELINE OIL, 
| FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 


SAFE, ECONUMICAL, AND BRILLIAN 
Adapted to burn tn the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Paraffin 
or Mineral Ui Lamp. 














The Parant CazeLine Om all the requisites which have so 
long been desired as a means vf powertul artificial light. It is warranted 
| non-explosive, aid therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 
| oyectiunavie smeil, anu produces a most brilliant light, It is admirably 
Mapved tor use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the afiluent; while, in 
| pout ot econumy, it is equally le jor the cottages Of Lhe people, By 
its use a brigut aud cheeriul light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
| that of a coummon tallow candie, 
| The homés of the people May receive @ hew attraction by tlie intro- 
} duction of such a light, 
Ageuts are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
} for x8 sale, Yor terms of Ayency apply to 
CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
60, FENcHURCH STREET, Lowpon. [4 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


| EAKNESS AND DEBILITY.—No nice discrimi- 


| nation of the nature or seat of the disorder is necessary for the 
| cial admiuistrativn of these Pils, which, by purifying whe bluud, 
i id adjustiug its circulation, regulate aud refiesh every igen throughout 

the buy, ‘Dhese excellent Pius search out the rvois of ali aisurde:s, aud 
}) *8ureuiy expel them irom we system. Balsamic iu thei: compusiiivu, 
| Md genie in their uperarion, HOLLUWAY'S PiLLS will not have avy 
| Teal Dewetit, Uuless the sufferer wiu eschew ihe use of ali pies, puddings, 
| Md pastry, ‘Lhe die: shvuld be substantial, plaiv, aud suupie ; by such 

Movservauce, the jives of tuousauds May be preserved, aud the weakly 

ald delicate im constitutivu may obtain more rubustuess. 5 
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| of any one troubled with Wind in the Stomach, 
| ludiyestion, or Biliousuess, take PAGE WOUDCUUK’s 
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lk 14d. ; or free by post for 14 stamps, from PAGE D. 
WOUDUUCK, Chewist, Lincoln. [6 
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BATCHELOR'S INSTANTANEOUS | 
COLUMBIAN HAIR. DYE.| 


= (AMERICAN.) 


| ite old-established reputation, 
this Bye has proved itelf to be the 
very best in existence, j 
It 1s instuniancous in effects dyes 
Brown and Biack; and if the Hair be |] 
nicely dressed with Churcher’s Toilet } 
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“ Your ovediene servant, 
(Signed) “pHAF LESBURY, 
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Patronised by the French Government. 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 
INSECT-KILLING POWDER. 
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“Our enterprising friends, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, have just issued the first number of a new ‘ Illustrated 
Bible Dictionary,’ which bids fair to secure for itself a deservedly wide circulation. Such a book will be a most valuable 


help to the private Bible student. We strongly recommend our Sunday scholars to enter their names as subscribers for 


it.”— Church of England Sunday School Monthly Magazine. 


} 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


a 





NOTICE. 


DISPATCH MAPS. 


The whole of the Plates, together with the 
Stock of this excellent series of Maps, have 
been purchased by Messrs. CassEtt, Perrer, 
and. Garin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Iudgate Hill, to whom the Trade are in- 
vited to send in their orders for execution. 











Important Notice to the Trade and the) 
Public. 


CASSELL'S j 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE 


The Trade and the Public are shereby t- 
formed that all the numbers of this Bibl 
have been now reprinted, and are ‘ready t0 
be supplied to all persons desirous of ‘com 
pleting their sets, at the original price of 
One Penny. 














